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: : By George Lardner Jr. - ' 

• Wfishlnston Post St»H Writer "e 

The Central Intelligence Agency" 1 
; conducted a hurried, cursory check of i 
-CIA misdeeds in the wake of the' 

Watergate scandal, failed to tell the 
w White House of its findings and de- 
stroyed seme of the records of itsdlle- 
; gal activities. ■ . 

CIA Director William E. Colby said’; 
j.-he ordered the destruction of various 
. CIA files In 1973, but said be regarded 
Jt as a routine step at the time. ' 5 

“Even before 1973, prior to that 
‘time,” Colby said, “people had been 
■burning up collections of files that we 
really had no business owning. This is ' 
a natural process of any bureaucracy ” 

; Now, with the benefit of hindsight, 
Colby said he recognizes that he 
should have reported the missteps to 
’the Justice Department, that the old 
standards which made the CIA virtu- 
ally sacrosanct have slipped away. •( 

r. The CIA director discussed these: 
matters in an hour-long interview in' 
his 7th-floor suite at the agency’s head- . 
quarters Friday, coupling candid ad- 
missions with repeated expressions of 
: concern about the hazards of unaccus-- 
iomea public exposure. j 

r-.In Colby’s view, there has been too 
much publicity already. The agency,: 
he insisted, has served the country far , 
.better than it realizes. . . ... .. .-j 

But Colby acknowledged, too, that 
even he had no clear idea of the abuses '. 
lurking in its past until the investiga- 
tion by the Rockefeller commission 
Hvas completed this month. Even more • 
sweeping congressional inquiries lie 
ahead. - _ .. 

■ The seeds were planted on May 9,- 
1973, when then-CIA Director James R.\ 
Schlesinger sent a memorandum to all 
employees calling for immediate re- 
ports on any questionable activities,':. 

pastor present, that they might know, 
about. • , 

. The impetus for, the directive came- 
from the Watergate scandal. The 1971 
Ellsberg case burglary, which G. Gor- 
don Liddy and E. Howard Hunt Jr. car- 
ried out with CIA technical assistance, 
had just come to light, and Schlesinger 
said he intended to do all he could “to . 
confine CIA activities to those which . 
fall within a strict interpretation of its 1 
legislative charter.” ; . ‘ 

The result, Colby agreed, was a rush 
'job that could not even be called a 
genuine investigation. The CIA inspec- 
tor general's office, which handled the 
assignment, submitted a report just 11 ' 
days later, on May 21, 1973. 

“It was an accumulation rather, 
than an investigation, if you get. the 
distinction,” Colby said. “In other, 
words, the Schlesinger memo went to 
all employees. Well, the first employ- 
ees if went to, was fb" rormsv>*>d line.' 

And the^ command line basically re4 
porieu what it heard down through the 
regular hierarchy: what do you know, 
what do you know, . what do you , 
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“In addition,” Colby said, “few em- 
ployees went to the inspector general 
.with something they remembered. But 
... inspector general didn’t go out qnd 
look through every, file drawer in the 
place or anything like that.” 

The report included a section on as-' 
sassination plots and schemes. . Other 
: portions were just a rehash of old in- 
spector general reports that CIA offi- - 
dais pulled out of their desks, appar- 
ently including information on testing 
LSD on unsuspecting subjects, part of' 
■a controversial program that lasted, 
from 1953 to 1963. 

The White House was not informed,, 
but not, by Colby’s account, because of. 
any preoccupation with the Watergate 
; scandal. The day after Schlesinger 
wrote his May 9, 1373, memo, President 
Nixon nominated him to become Secre- 
tary of Defense, and Colby, who was 
then CIA deputy director for covert 
operations, was named to take over the 
spy agency. 

“This one does embarrass me a bit,” 
Colby said of the failure to notify the 
White House. “I think what happened, 

* quite frankly, is that it fell between 
the :. tools— of Schlesinger’s leaving 
u*id ^ailing over. I imagine lie 
.wiCi, 0 i„ m«j* dc 1 was going to take 
care of the National Security Council 
[the White House agency which is sup- * 
posed to supervise the CIA] and I im-. 
_agine that I thought he was.” 

The Justice Department also was 1 
kept in the dark by virtue of a long- .. 
standing agreement, disclosed and de- 
nounced by the Rockefeller cornmis- 
; sion, to let the CIA decide whether a 
[crime had been committed by its em- 
ployees or agents and whether security 
considerations precluded prosecution 
even when a crime had taken place. 

Organized in January with the in- 
spector general’s 1973 report as one of 
its basic primers, the commission con- 
cluded this month that the CIA had 
.engaged in “plainly unlawful” conduct 
—from burglary through. bugging to 
the LSD .testing and other activities. 
But Colby indicated that he never 
even contemplated going to the Justice 
Department at the time. 

* “In retrospect, I would say yes, I 
should have,” the 55-year-old Colby ac- 
knowledged. “No question about it, we 
should have done it.” 

Colbv said he first reached that con- 
clusion “sometime in December” — 
which was the month that The New. 
York Times disclosed some of the ac- 
tivities recounted in the 1973 report.. 
The CIA director said he realized that 
'month that “I do have an obligation to 
actually carry down to the Department 
of Justice and let them make the deci-: 
sion as to whether anything should be 
prosecuted or not.” - 
. After conferring with Schlesinger, - 
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: Capitol Hill, Colby said he briefed ^ "* 
both Rep. Lucien Nedzi (D-Mieh.) and 
Sen. John C. Stsnnis (D-Miss.), the 
chairmen of the Senate and House sub- 
committees in charge of CIA oversight, 

.in late May, 1973, on the agency’s im- 
proprieties. But dearly, Colby agrees 
how, “that isn’t enough.” - 

Now chairman of the special House 
committee investigating the CIA, 
i Nedzi, who has recently come under 
fire for taking no action two years age, 

“asked a lot of additional questions,” 

Colby recalled, but was apparently sat- 
isfied with the answers he .got and did. 

■not inform his colleagues. 

, Colby did not characterize Stennis’ 
.reaction, but he has long been a stolid' 
[defender of the CIA. Apparently both 
|-he and Nedzi accepted Colby’s assur- 
ances that corrective action would be 
’taken. 

sr No follow-up investigation was con-' 
fducted, including within the CIA, to 

’ties warranted prosecution or to find 
otit how extensive they actually were. '■ 
rRepeatediy, Colby emphasized that his- 
[mincl was on the future, on making 
jSure they didn’t happen again. 

V He said he issued “specific instruc- 
tions with respect to each of the cate-] 
.gories of activities included in the in- 
rspector general’s report” on Aug. 29, 

.1973, banning some, laying down strict 
rules for others and declaring still oth- 
ers permissible. 

a Concerning the CIA’s “following of 
Jpeople around in America,” Colby said, 
fJor example, he “issued a directive say-' 
ting ‘you won’t do that any more’ . ... I j 
[frankly didn’t care at that point 7 ] 
whether it was 20 cases or 40 cases. The 
fact was there weren’t going to be any 
more.” 

The Rockefeller commission found 
more instances of burglary, bugging, 
and other misdeeds than he was aware 
of, Colby indicated. Another reason for 
the escalating statistics, he said, was 
the fact that he agreed with the com- 
mission at the outset that the CIA 
would not interview former employees 
— to avoid any suggestion that the 
agency was trying to influence their 
testimony. 

. Consequently, Colby said, “the com- 
mission knows more than I 
do . . . There’s a couple of cases, a 
couple of incidents mentioned [in the 
commission report] that I didn’t know 
about. 1 don’t challenge the fact that 
they happened. But they’re not in our 
records.” f 

The commission also said in its re- 
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•152 separate files on the drug-testing 
Srogrtici. • * *' 

Colby said he had various documents 
destroyed, and indicated that the drug- 
testing records were among them. 

“V/e had. files around here we 
shouldn't own, some of these surveil- 
, lance things and stuff like that,” he 
said, “and 1 had directed, ‘let’s get rid 
of that stuff,’ in 1973.” Colby recalled 
that former CIA Director Richard M. 
Helms took a similar step with tapes 
-he had on leaving the agency in Janu- 
ary, 1973. 

“He [Helms] said it didn’t have any- 
thing to do with Watergate, [that] he 
v/as just getting rid of all this junk 
people collect, you know,” Colby said. 

Asked whether he now felt that the 
documents he ordered destroyed 
should have been sent to ..the Justice 
.Department in 1573 along with the in- 
spector ’ general’s findings, Colby 
'paused and said softly, “I guess, 
maybe. I don’t know.” Then he added 
that not all should have gone to Jus- 
tice, since some of the incidents were 
rather flimsy, but other documents, he 
agreed, probably should have been 
sent over. 

The Justice Department is studying 
the evidence compiled by the Rockefel- 
ler commission, concerning both do- 
mestic spying and CIA involvement in 
assassination plots, to determine 
whether any prosecutions should be . 


undertaken. * , . 

Colby said he was confident that no 
CIA employees will be indicted be- 
cause, he said, he fells, they were act- 
ing under the belief that whatever 
they did, while perhaps 1 “technically” 
illegal, was permissible “in the course 
of their duties.” 

Among Colby’s August, 1973, diree 
lives was an order that the “CIA will 
not engage in assassination nor indues, 
assist or suggest to others that assas- 
sination be employed,” but he said an 
earlier ban had been issued by Helms 
in March, ^ 1972, three months before 
the Watergate break-in. 

Asked what prompted the Helms 
edict, Colby said it was issued because 
of the heavy amount of publicity stem- 
ming from Colby’s 1971 congressional 
testimony on Operation Phoenix in 
South /ietnam, which critics charged 
relied -heavily on torture and assas- 
sination. 

The 1972 directive, Colby said, was 
written “just to make clear what his 
[Helms] policy and my policy were 
to clarify the records so that it’s clear 
what our policy was.” 

The Helms order was not widely dis- 
seminated, however. Neither the White 
House nor congressional overseers 
were told about it at the time, Colby- 
said. Even the CIA’s general counsel 


in 1972, Lawrence Houston, who is now • 
retired, said he never heard of it unl£ 
it was publicly disclosed several dav« 
ago.. 

Voicing high praise for the CIA and 
its employees despits the current furor. 
Colby said he has r.o Idea when the 
investigations will end, but made plain; 
that he hopes they will close down as 
quickly as possible. 

. "I think any less dedicated group of 
people would have all flown swap 
Jong ago, but this is an enormously 
highly motivated, dedicated, talented 
'group of people,” Colby said. “Our in- 
telligence is the best in the world.” 

Unquestionably, Colby said, the CIA 
made mistakes, but he called this the 
result of an old tradition that its work 
was not supposed to be talked about, 
a climate that no longer exists. 

“If you let any large organization 
operate without controls and without 
supervision, it will get in some trou- 
ble,” Colby said, but. even so, he said, 
“the country’s been well served by 
this agency and I think it will be well 
served by it in the future, even 
. better." 

In any case, Colby said with a grin, 
he plans to “tear up” a lot more files 
j as soon as investigators are done with 
i them. 

Have a bonfire? he was asked. 

“Damn right,” the CIA director said, 
pointing out the windows to the closely 
guarded 219-acre site. “Right out 
there.” 
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Assassinations 


WASHINGTON, June 19 (A P) 
— Wiiliam E. Colby, Director 
of Central Intelligence, said to- 
day that over the years foreign- 
ers- had suggested assassina- 
tions to him and United States 
Government employes had dis- 
cussed the possibility of assas- 
sinations with him, but that 
! he had rejected the ideas every 
time. 

The 55-year-Old head of the 
United States spy agency de- 
clined to name the suggested 
or potential targets or the per- 
sons who had -made the sugges- 
tions. Nor would he give the 
dates or locations of these con- 
versations. 

Mr. Colby said that he op- 
posed public disclosure of facts 
behind th these or other alleged 
assassination schemes involv- 
ing the C.I.A. because “I think 
there is positive harm to the 
reputation of the country to 
go into great detail on these 
things.” 

' He said, “Our policies today 
are clear ... I am opposed 
to assassinations because I 
think they’re wrong and be- 
cause I think they frequently 
bring about absolutely uncon- 
Jtfolled . and unforeseeable re : 
suits — usually worse results 
than by continuing to suffer 
the problem that you’re fac- 
ing.” 

.. curing an interview of more 
than an hour in his seventh- 
floor office at C.I.A. headquar- 


ters in suburban Langley, Va., 
Mr. Colby discussed a wide 
range of issues raised during 
investigations of his agency by 
the news media, a Presidential 
commission and several Con- 
gressional committees. 

These. were among his major 
points in the first, interview 
he has given since the Rocke- 
feller Commission last week 
reported that it had found some 
“plainly unlawful” domestic ac- 
tivities by the agency. 

• He cannot . . enivsiorf that 
.agency employes would again 
feci that the political climate 
in this country justified their 
violating the legal limits on 
the agency’s domestic activity. 

■ -he does not believe that 
any C.I.A. employes will be 
convicted of crimes or even 
prosecuted for illegal activities., 

He cannot be certain that 
all the agency’s illegal or im- 
proper activities have come to 
light, but argues that no Feder- 
al agency could give such an 
assurance about its operations. 

■ It is up to the Congressional 
committees and the Justice De- 
partment to decide whether to 
make public the names of per- 
sons responsible for the agen- 
cy’s illegal activites. 

He cojiihifiS that foreigncis 
aproached others in the agen- 
cy with a plot to. assassinate 


whether the French Govern-] 
ment was advised of that plot, 
nor. can he say that in all 
instances he would advise a I 
foreign government of a plot! 
that came to his attention. . j 
, <3He intends to implement 
the Rockefeller Commission’s 
■recommendation that the agen- 
cy’s inspector general’s office 
be enlarged but hopes that ef- 
forts to police the agency will 
not impair its intelligence-gath- 
ering mission. 

^He has not been asked to 
resign and intends to stay at 


his post so long as the Pres- 
idem and he agree that he 
is useful. 

<3He thinks that a career 
in intelligence should be neither- 
a bar nor a requirement for 
the job of director of Central 
Intelligence. 

Mr. Colby said that the Unit- 
ed States had the best- intel- 
ligence service in the world 
and that he believed a major 
part of his role is to convince 
this country’s citizens of that. 


French President Charles de 
Gaulle, and that it was flatly 
rejected. He does not know 


U.b. NEWS & WORLD REPORT, June 30, 1975 
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Troubles of the CIA have all but dried 
up an important source cf the Agency’s 
information — exchanges with intelli- 
gence services of U.S. allies. Word has 
been passed from abroad that there's 
little chance of renewal of a free flow 
of information until congressional in- 
vestigations of the CIA have been 
completed. 
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By Arthur M. Cox 


■ Cox, a writer and lecturer on foreign affairs, is a former official in the State • 
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,rJN AN ERA of budding detente the 
|JL clandestine operations of the KGB 
fand CIA are an anachronism. Even so, 
•.both sides will continue to engage in- 
secret political warfare and espionage - 
■ as long as the other side conducts such 
operations. But the decline of the Cold 
War and technological advances in in- 
/forina ti o n-ga t h ering clearly challenge 
-.the validity of. these operations. The 
time has come to add this subject to 
the agenda of U.S.-Soviet negotiations 
toward the goal of phasing out the 
clandestine functions of 'both the KGB 
■and CIA.. 

V For y ea rs Washington and Moscow 
have used the clandestine operations 
of the other side as a sort of litmus 
paper to measure true -intentions. A 
U.S. President or a Soviet Communist 
[Party secretary might talk of peace, 
but the knowledge of on-going clandes- 
tine operations is always hard evi- 
dence of the other side’s continuing 

[ties of the KGB and the CIA reinforce 
*tho continuity of each other. If the 
Soviets are going to conduct secret 
political action and espionage, then we 
should, too. • 

i Yet, General Secretary Leonid 
'Brezhnev says time and again that “the 
-process of detente is irreversible.” De- 
tente means a relaxation of tensions 
ifor the purpose of reducing the possi- 
bility of war. But the clandestine opera- 
tions of the CIA and KGB manifestly 
.increase tensions. They are a form of 

warfare. \ . 

'KGB Blunders 

TF THESE CLANDESTINE programs 1 : 
-fi- were achieving important foreign 
policy gains for either the U.S.S.R. or 
the U.S., then their continuation, 
though debatable, would be under- 

standable. But that is not the case. 

The KGB has had very few political 
warfare successes in recent years. The 
same is true of the CIA, unless the 
“destabilization” of the Chilean gov- 
ernment is considered a success. The 
U-2 incident, the Bay of Pigs and the 
CIA failure in Vietnam have been 
highly publicized, but less is known 
about some of the reversals for So- 
viet foreign policy caused by the KGB. 

For example: 

• In early 1969 there were a num- 
ber of serious military incidents on 
the Sino-Soviet border. The Sc /ids 
demanded that the Chinese sit down 
at the negotiating table to settle the 
matter, but the Chinese refused. In 
August Boris Davidov, a senior KGB 


Sino-Soviet affairs. Soon there was a 
story in the American press indicating 
that the Soviets were considering a 
pre-emptive nuclear strike against 
China. In September a story appeared 
in the London Evening News signed 
by Victor Louis, undoubtedly the most 
publicized of all KGB operatives,- which 
speculated about a Soviet strike to elim- 
inate Chinese nuclear bases. These 
stories were followed by a flurry of 
news items, datelined from Hong Kong 
to Helsinki, about Soviet aggressive 
intentions against China. 

■: In December, 1969, under a headline 
-saying “Chinese Communists Appear 
to Expect a Russian Attack," Joseph 
Alsop reported that long-stalled talks 
dealing with border incidents were 
proceeding between the Soviets and 
Chinese. “It is perfectly clear” he 
wrote, “that the Chinese only con- 
sorted to talk at all because of Soviet 
threats . . . The language of the Chin- 
-ww -tji the talks (juitc 

openly implied that there- had been 

Soviet threats of an extremely crude 
and brutal kind.’* ' 

So the KGB operation succeeded in 
pressuring the Chinese to resume the 
talks, but it also alarmed the Chinese 
leaders so much that they signaled in- 
terest in secret negotiations with the 
U.S. Soon there was ping-pong diplo- 
macy, and not long thereafter Henry 
Kissinger was on the way. to the break- 
through which led to President Nixon’s 
visit to China, the beginning of more 
friendly U.S.-Chinese relations and 
membership- for- China in the United 
Nations. Surely, no development in 
recent history has been a greater set- 
back for Soviet foreign policy. 

• In 1955 and ’56 Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles turned down the 
appeals of Egyptian President Abdel 
Nasser for U.S, arms aid and help in 
building the Aswan dam. So the So- 
viets filled the vacuum and their re- 
lations with the Egyptians became very 
close. 

However, things began to change 
when Nasser died in 1970 and was suc- 
ceeded by Anwar Sadat. Sadat was 
neither pro-Soviet nor anti-Western,' ' 
but he was very much of an Egyptian 
nationalist. He showed such independ- 
ence that the Soviets began to worry 
whether they .would have sufficient po- 
litical influence to protect their vast 
investment in Egypt. By, the spring 

of 1971 the Soviets were so alarmed j 
that they instructed the KGB to ar-/ 
range a coup to eliminate Sadat from !* 
power. 
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plotters. He was astounded to discover' 
that his trusted chief of intelligence, 
Sami Sharaf, was a KGB agent. The' 
KGB had begun cultivating Sharaf in 
1955, and by 1959 he had emerged as 
the de facto chief of Egyptian intelli- 
gence, By 1967 he had. become Nasser’s 
closest adviser. Sharaf was the key. 
KGB agent in the plot against Sadat. 

; After the failure of the attempted 
coup it looked as though Soviet Middle 
East policy would collapse. The Soviets 
were so desperate that they presented 
, Sadat with a 15-year Treaty of Friend- 
ship, pledging to stay out of the in- 
! ternal affairs of Egypt and agreeing 
to provide vast quantities of weapons, 
j Later, even after Sadat had expelled 
110,000 Russian technicians, the So- 
nets continued to send planes, tanks 
and ground-to-air missiles. 

| Sadat accepted anything he could 
! Set until he -had achieved his purpose 
;in the 1973 Yom Kippur War with Is- 
rael. However, ha has not forgotten 
how close tile KGB came to ending 
his career. This explains, in part, the 
Restoration of U.S.-Egyptian diplomatic 
relations and Sadat’s extraordinarily 
friendly talks with Kissinger and now 
Mr. Ford. 

- • In the years after World War II 
the Soviets’ greatest concern was 
that German rearmament might lead 
to a Bonn attempt to take over East 
Germany and Berlin — and to wax - . But 
then Willy Brandt emerged as Chan- 
cellor of the Federal Republic with 
his Ostpolitik. . The most important 
step in the policy, designed to pro- 
mote relaxation of tensions with the 
Soviet bloc, was Bonn’s recognition 
of Pankow as a separate, independent 
nation, - marking the abandonment 
once and for ail of the concept of a 
reunited Germany. General Secretary 
Brezhnev vigorously supported all 
elements of the Ostpolitik, but espe- 
cially Bonn’s recognition of East 
Germany, 

Under the circumstances Brandt’s 
sudden decision to resign must have 
come as a stunning blow to the 
Kremlin. And yet Brandt resigned be- 
cause of the discovery that one of his 
highest ran Icing assistants, Gunter 
Guillaume, was a spy. What happened 
is now amply on the record: 

In .1956 the East German intelli- 
gence service, which for years had 
been directed by the KGB, sent Guil- 
laume to West Germany. Posing as an 
escapee from communism, he did re- 
markably well— for himseir and for 
his bosses. In 17 years he progressed 
from running a wurst and flower stand 
to the position of personal assistant 
to the federal chancellor. Despite 
!R0O03WMJ37OO0^-Qo crucial Soviet 
foreign policy objectives, the KGB 
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took 'the incredible risk of leaving' 
Guillaume in place. It is not difficult 
to imagine what would have happen-' 
ed had Brandt’s successor rejected 
his Ostpolitik. 

Electronic Intelligence 
rjflPEE EGYPTIAN AND German 
-£• stories illustrate the fact of in- 
telligence life that spy operations can 
be conducted with remarkable success 
over 2 ; long period of time— and yet end 
up having disastrous or potentially dis-v 
astrous results for policy. It is 
clear that, in an era when negotiation 
is supposed to be replacing Cold War 
confrontation, the clandestine operations 
of the KGB and CIA are archaic. They 
are hostile, provocative acts running 1 
counter to the professed objectives of 
the U.S.S.R. and the U.S. 

Of course, good intelligence will 
continue to be important for both 
sides.' But intelligence data does not 
have to be obtained through espion- 
age. 

Strategic intelligence «f utmost im- 
portance can now be obtained- through ; 
technological, rather than human, 
means. We arc able to observe Soviet 
medium, intermediate and interconti- , 
nental range ballistic missile tests ■ 
through the use of radar and elec- 
tronic interception of telemetry sig ; 
nals. We know what they have tested 
and what they have net tested. 

Through seismic and acoustic re- 
ceivers we know the size and location 
oi all their nuclear tests. Through' 
-the precision cameras of space recon- 
naissance we know the size and loca-i 
tion of their missile silos. . ' ■ 

1 For years we have known how big , 1 
and approximately how accurate, their 
missiles are — and how many they 
have. \Ve are able, via sonar and oth-.. 
er sophisticated devices and tech- 
niques,' to track their missile-firing 
submarines. 

The miracles of high-flying cameras 
which can photograph the ■ entire 
U.S.S.R. in a few days, .combined 
with the information obtained from 
electronic interception, radar and. 
computers, provide us with much more 
accurate intelligence than we had 
available when espionage was ram- 
pant at the' height of the Cold War. 

In fact, in an era of strategic parity 
or essential equivalence it is. impera- 
tive that both sides have excellent in- 
formation about the capabilities of the 
other. That is the only way the bal-' 
ance of deterrence can work. 

In tlie interim SALT agreement 
signed in Moscow in 1972, both sides 
acknowledged the importance of space 
reconnaissance as an essential means 
of verifying that the terms of the ' 
agreement are fulfilled. If the Soviets 
had not developed accurate space re- 
connaissance of their own, it would 
have been in our interest to make 
such facilities available to them. If. 
both sides intend to limit strategic 
arms, it will be essential that jnforma- i 
Lon about the systems of eacii be 
open, not secret. t 

There remain, for example, problems 
about verifying the limit on the num- 
ber of missiles upgraded into MIRV’s 
by being fitted with multAfxpnotfeadl^ror 


' T 11,0 rern,itlpent ot afept5 wifcin ' 

the cameras cannot determine whether’ ' ' The latter 

the missile within it hoc " , is 3 much more provocative and hostile 

if",- • when r°r* ,**» .«* 

same t hot on . . . sharply increase tensions. In a time 

successfully tested with ff" ? re . adv0C ! > tSn * d( * ente > 

beads win he so equipped whenVTd 

' Since the days of the McCarthy era h ^ f Said that the Soviets ~ 

3n d the national hysteria over com baca use they T" V T* 3 

munist penetration and spies there' P ? ° *? d “ ^ ad ' 

has remained in this country an ev ™ C s , co , nspirac >'- mli acve r give ..up 

aggerated sense of the thread of the ^r clandestme operations Perhaps sc, 

KGB. Even if the FBI were not doin" 1 we intend to move ahead with a 
its job. there ere very far viM see” ,s S™? 4H "“* “» .** *» 

for the KGB in the United States We T . . . . • 

want the Soviets to have a very thor Y 11 mUSt ° e antlcipated there will 

ough understanding of our stated Rigorous opposition in the Kremlin, 

strength. That is the point of deter- bur f uc , ratic Md doct ™ aL Never- 

rence. P OI aeter theless, Breznnev and his fellow polit- 

Code machines and computers hare J ^ave demonstrated that 

made our codes and cryptographic ad \ 0Ca ^' of deterue ma Y be over- 

systems virtually impenetrable. Our fu I' ■ 1? St ™r ? 5 f ° r power in 
war plans are supposed to be secret e Kremun Jit politburo has ousted 

but a careful reading of the annual * he , CSt aad She epm ’ botb anti-detente 

Defense Department posture state haWkS ', 11 1£ w ° rth notinS that SheIepin 

ment, the congressional hearings and ™ ° ° f ** KGB ' Brezh ' 

the technological journals gives any ? e/ and the othcrs know that 018 KGB 

trained observer most of the essential ’. ba£ madc senous binders and has some- 

data. There are diplomatic secrets times set back Soviet foreign policy. ■ < 

but those secrets are very short-lived!.. Phasing Out Spying ■ '"V 

usually valid only during the period 1 ran f-tfrf re a t n/rr-T- * , 

of negotiation. rjnHERE IS A LONG history of nego- 

i ' , - t -I - tiations between the U.S. and So- 

Secrecy Hurts \ viets in the field of clandestine opera- 

A CTUALLY, SECRECY is often an ‘ ti0nS ’ but nevcran attempt to negotiate 

impediment to national security in a 3 bl ' 0ad reduct,on - There have been 

democracy. In 1970 the Pentagon asked many Spy . exchan S es > some of them high- 

its Dofor.cn. Qn.'nnn, u , W publicized, such as the swap of Col. 

;;c-„ n .n’.’Trr "T 1,0 esUM ? v Rudolf Abel fo** U-° "ih* r....,, 

« vtwxC xOr co> tO study the effects ~ w ** 

of the secrecy system The board There have been deals about provocative 

concluded that as much as 90 per cent ? lack ” radio broadcasts . and Soviet 

of classified scientific and technical Jamming has been reduced as inflamma- 

defense information should not ,be so t0ry polltical commentary has been 
designated. The board members es- phas ^ d0l ! t . 

timated that most secret information . Pollt . lcal warfare and espionage, like 

would become known within a year strategic missiles, form a subject for 

They noted that excessive ' secrecy negotiation. One technique that has 

tended to stifle inventiveness and use- worked before is to announce that we 

ful research in weapons vsystems. are un ilatcrally phasing out certain op- 

One member said, “If present trends ©rations and will be carefully watching 

continue for another decade our na- to sec } vhetber the Soviets follow suit, 

tional effort in weapons research will ■ Pbis was t,le tuchnia - u e used by Presi- 

become little better than mediocre.” deT1<; Kenned y which led to the partial 

Another member concluded that. nuclear test-ban agreement. . 

•“while secrecy is an effective instru- -.' As the phase-out proceeded both 

ment in a closed society,, it is much sides would verify the implementation 

less effective in ah open society in of tbe arrangements through the tech- 

the long run; instead, the open society niques of counter-espionage. The FBI 

should recognize that openness is brio ' ■ JfL ’ the 

of its strongest weapons” ‘ 1 U ' S ” whl!e CIA counter-espionage and 
ThP tt <5 „ ' liaison with friendly foreign int.elli- 

• V moon pr f gram was open;' gence services would bear responsibil- 

' vh^TnJ Jo??b re • “ VV3S ^ U - S - Uy abr ° ad - The KGE counter espio- 

which landed on tbe moon. nage systcm would obviou5ly monitor 

As m tne past . most essential informa- whether the U.S. was carrying out its 

tion will continue to come from open side of the bargain, 
sources. The technological means for Once the dialogue begins, all sorts 

information-gathering will provido most of possibilities will pome into view, 

of the additional required material. Of There will, as noted,' be strong resist- 

course, there will also be a continuing ance by the hawks on both sides. If 

quest for information by diplomatic cs- the Soviets are unwilling to go along, 

tablishments. Just as newspaper report-, it is important that we should know 

ers have confidential sources, so dip- that, especially in these days of review 
loraats will have confidential sources. of the role of the'CLV, But if we have 
Whether the diplomat is called a KGB > sufficient self-confidence combined 
or CIA officer era foreign 1 -service offi- with the common sense to maintain 

cer makes little difference. If he is part ;°ur guard while showing flexibility, 
of the diplomatic establishment he has there is now a prospect for persuading, 

the same privileges and the same risks the Soviets to join us in ending the; 

of being made persona non grata. clandestine war. ' • I 
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On the surface are-charges of assassination plots and illegal 
deeds. But underneath, there is ; an everyday human side.;''|^ 

sK' -lane >Iorse 1 t— : '. 



Newsday Staff Correspondent 

■ntil quite recently, one of the few prov- 
able facts known about the cloaked and 
secretive Central Intelligence Agency is 
that its headquarters are in Langley, 
Va., just outside Washington. Current 
probes of the organization suggest, however, that 
it may be a way out, and that anything at all could ; 
be going on there. ■ j 

Indeed it is. - 

Although the knitting and crocheting dub has 
adjourned for the summer, die 60-voice chorus con- 
tinues to hold once-a-week practice sessions, the 
grand slam bridge dito has regular duplicate games 
every Tuesday at 6:15 and ih8 Bible study class 
gets together twice a week at midday. 

The fact is that behind the shadowy, faceless 
spy facade and in the midst of recent revelations 
and investigations, there exists a not-so-faceless 
bunch of individuals linked by federal-style bu- 
' reaucracy that’s complete with a hyperactive em- 
ployee activities association, a private washroom 
for the director, a credit union and a car pool. It 
lias, as well, carved -in-marble a testimonial to honor 
31 of its people killed in the line of duty, a clinic 
set up with the specialized equipment needed for 
the prompt treatment of heart attack victims (some- 
thing that’s required with startling regularity it is ' 
said), , and a ‘'helping hand” fund that takes up 
voluntary, anonymous collections to help staff mem- 
bers in need. ' - 

Nonetheless, these , days, anyone who veers off 
the highway after the sign that says “CIA Next 
Right” is apt to cause other drivers and passengers : 
to risk dislocating their vertebrae twisting for aj 
look. It’s hardly a wonder, of course. The place hasj 
never b-:-~n on the Gray Line tour and there are j 
relatively few people, outside the staff and its pro-j 
fesional associates, who have ever been inside, j 
The rare visiting outsider would find that what’s! 
inside i3 a magnificently wooded, 2L3. 1-acre campus 
• — and campus is what its called. Like most cam- 
puses it’s a little short on parking, but that’s partly 
because Allen Dulles-, who was the agency director 
when the n9w headquarters were built, had strong, 
feelings about trees. 

“He’d 


tie something around it to mark it for saving, even 
if it had to be moved. I figure he cost us something 
like 250 parking spaces,” an associate recalls. . 

Dulles hired the architectural firms of Harrison 
and Abramowitz and Frederic R. King, reportedly 
outmaneuvering the General Services. Administra- 
tion, which had some other ideas. The seven-story, 
off-white, reiniorced-concrete building that resulted) 
was completed. in 1961 — and- promptly infiltrated-) 

Field mice moved in almost at once. -■ ! 

1 

'Present-day two-legged infiltrators- might get! 
by the guards at the toll-fcooth-like main entrance) 
gate (they seem to be accustomed' to- unannounced 
visitors- arriving to, pick up and haul away, passen- 
gers) but- to park or to get-- more- than .20 'yards 


i.'U ~ i- 




Tf * — 


expected, guards — behind signs warning that, such 
things as cameras, firearms and. incendiary devices 
are prohibited — -will point you toward a- reception 
reern stocked", with magazines -and pay phones. 
There, one of three receptionists will smilingly 
offer a visitoris'form to be filled out in duplicate. 

Once you- receive the seal of approval (a clip-on 
card saying- “Visitor”)^ "it’s entirely possible that 
you might even get inside someplace as exotic as 
the self-service- : postal* center. It - \yiil happen, 
though, only; ir the. person -whom you’re meeting 
cr the escort who’s- assigned to -you is agreeable. 
From the reception room on, you must' have com- 
pany. ' ._ .'- : . : . - ^ . _ ... 

The building is roughly a quadrangle. In the 
center is an enclosed patio that you’d pass if headed j 
for the “open” cafeteria or the Muzak-free but 
cocktail-Iounge-Iike Rendezvous .Room. Alcohol, 
through,, dees not cross the border of any govern- 1 
ment food 'service installation. The Rendezvous 
F.ocnvis, instead, noted for its $2J20 daily- aU-you- 
can-eat buffet.' . '' ) t „v 

"When the- weather permits, numbers of ~e:n- 
ployees op* for outside eating at rustic tables -on 
the grounds beind the building.. Still others patron- 
ize a second cafeteria that duplicates the first with 
the same vaulted ceiling and expanse of glass that, 
as interior decorators have established, brings toe 
outdoors in. The latter cafeteria, though, lets in 
only the outdoors and certain well-cleared CIA 
employees. y-L yfA- ; • Av -.-v. Tj W 

Some. of the same employees were no doubt in- 
volved -in a successful 1962 coup that resulted 

• in the elimination... oLJheA b-uildina’i. thorough-.. 
Jy' depressing all-gray corridors. Uesngtiers were 

lushed in. and finally agreed -on- -white- walls ipur.o 
i acted by colored doors and panels, each shaded 
io fellow the other like. spokes in a color wheel. 

The new look was a hit uvith most employees, 

> although one senior official is supposed to havei 
say, ‘Gee, 2001/08/08 the --'^i 
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of a visitor shown around the home of a newly i 
rich woman. “Madam,” die visitor said, “I’ll pay ! 
for the drinks but I won’t go upstairs.” I 

Upstairs, one hears, there are still some prcb- 
Ic-rns- with personal clutter. Personal clutter is “the; 
f-remy cf gccd design,” according to a 7-page bock-: 
1 st, ar.d employees are admonished that they may 
Pe siding the opposition when they tape cartoons 
to their office safes or pile, junk on top .of .them. 

! * The CIA has won the design-clutter '.v.ir.on the! 
; first floor, though, and in style. Bright con temper- 
| ary paintings borrowed from Washington art ccl- 
{ lector Vincent Melzac are positioned effectively 
on various walls, and an Exhibit Hall In the 
southeast area is currently displaying near eastern 
and Indo-Pakistaai art objects from the private col- 
lections of CIA employees. The agency’s own fine 
arts commission is at the moment being chewed out 
I by in-house critics for putting phony grass beneath 
i the magnolia trees in a, small pa Mo off the cafeteria 
; area, but it has been lauded for ether moves. It 
; gave its approval, for instance, to “wrapping” tire’: 
[ four main banks of elevators in floor-t c-ceiling blow- 1 
j ups of antique maps, one of Rome, one of Paris, one; 
! of London and one of St. Petersburg in Czorist ! 

■ Russia...':- : w- u . ..p.. a; 

The' elevator interiors fell into waggish hands, 
and, although standard “no smoking” signs are 
I carefully posted, they’re io such not-so-standard 
! languages as Japanese, Persian, Hindi and Hausa, 

I ■ as well as French and German. If a Chinesc-speak- 
• ing spy ever penetrates the place, he probably would 
feel rocsi at home- using, tiie- stairs,.- since: floors are: 
numbered in various. Asian and foreign, numerals. - 
; He should not, however, bet any money - on- 
getting-, that far. h..;.. 

], Anywhere on ‘'campus,” you can tell the regu-1 
Jars from the droTvin* trade at. a ala nee 'The rpn-,i. 
lars have their pictures on thier-ID cards and 
seem to favor hanging them on chains around- their 
necks. -.They’xe also^-the—ones. -who--’.' don't stop to 
! gawlr at- the -portraits of. former DMA directors- 
that are - spaced out along one of .the first-floor 

■ corridors] Or -at the framed display of CIA medals, 
some of- which have to be stashed on the 'premises-'' 

; until they're-- net too hot to be handled by- reelpi- 
! ents whose cover or operation might fcq blown if. 


! tney took delivery. . Or at the -.copy ..'of George] 
I Washington’s- letter articulating' his own. -strong.' 
feelings of the necessity of intelligence gathering, 
and the need to keep it secret. 

It’s hard, of course, fora newcomer not to stcSpv 
and stare. Vvbat the CIA may really bs- running- 
is a .miai-musciun. with research facilities. 

Even inside the library, are more artifacts and 
memorabilia. For one thing, there’s the big. wooden- 
seal that identified the agency’s- old headquarters 
m midiown Washington. It wa3 saved in an in- 
formal Sunday morning Salvage operation per- 
lormed cy a thougntfui lustcry-minded staff meed- 
ben-' ■ ' . . 


. __ ; There’s also the historical intelligence collection 
of some. 20,000 “tr adeeraft” books frequently con- 
sulted by intelligence officers in search 6rapr£ce*| 
dent.. The Hbrary!ri main collection^ now primar- 
ily a-' body cf about 7-5,0C0 reference books plus a! 
worldwide selection of telephone directories and; 

; enough newspapers '-to- provide the English with: 
a few centuries- worth cf fish -surd-chip wrape-ings. j 
To keep further abreast of current events and! 
thinking, the -GIA training office; frc:n time toi 
time; invites guests such as missile. man IVemkerj 
von 'Braun-, au chc r-ed i tor-ed neater Irving Krislol,; 
Marquette University Journalism School Dean] 

| George Reedy and former Strategic Arms Limita-i 
;tion Talks negotiator Paul“Nitze-to speak before! 
■ employees in a bubble-domed 5 00-seat auditorium | 
attached to the main building. Keeping up also 
!j?>®ans_£hat the Northem.Virgini4. Community Col-j 


lege sends over instructors to hold regular after- j 
work-hour classes in a variety cf subjects. 

That last move, though, seems like a ccals-to- ; 
Newcastle waste of effort. As one of the resident! 
intellectuals puts it, '? the CIA closed, down ' tcsmor- 1 

FDV." P ^ ° ‘'MV M M P b ‘ 1 F nk « « 1 -J *■ <-\ :ir> V~, -f-l> ,•> £ .<s 1 ! .! 

■** *“U V .’ iv vouiu rvypvu Uiu ivyiiU*** ; 


jn.5 uSy u- 3 one or tus country's leading imi v 61 £>i tics. • 
Enough academic .expertise could be rounded up! 
on the premises to set up shop immediately ini 
everything from “A” for anthropology to “Z” for 1 
zoology. For a language-studies department alone,: 
the new university could call on people with! 
competence in 97 different tongues and dialects, 
not including the desk officer, who has achieved 
international recognition for his hobby, 19th- 
Century Latin. /II - -/ • . ..A . 
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- The Central Intelligence Agency" 
obviously does a lot nobody else 
knows about; just as obviously it gets 
blamed for things it didn’t do, because 
what is known makes it a natural 
suspect. Unhappily for the beleaguered 
agency, mobster Sam Giancana was 
murdered last week, and an investiga- 
tor would have to be moribund himself 
if he didn’t wonder about the C.I.A. 

Mr. Giancana was killed in his 
Chicago home. There were six bullets 
in and around his head, but no wit- 
nesses. There is no known evidence at' 
all that the C.I.A. had anything to do- 
with the murder. t 

Mr. Giancana and auotfcv under- 
world figure, John Roselli, were re- 
cently publicly linked with a C.I.A. 
assassination plot against Fidel Castro. 
.The plan was allegedly hatched in the 


•Closing days of the Eisenhower Admi- 
nistration in 1960 and carried forward 
during the beginning of the Kennedy 
Administration. Mr. Giancana was 
supposed to testify soon before a 
Senate committee investigating intel- 
ligence activities. 

Mr. Giancana’s business associates 
presumably include a number capable 
of homicide and perhaps some with 
the motive; . he had reportedly been 
testifying about underworld matters 
before a Federal grand jury. There has 
been at least one other mob murder, 
recently in Chicago. 

Yet in the current atmosphere espe- 
cially, the C.I.A. is not immune from 
suspicion; what, used to be considered 
the paranoia of the few is now the 
rational skepticism of many, including 
respected writers in respected jour- 
nals. There are constant reports to 
feed the skepticism: 

©. Vice President Rockefeller said 
the' asSassipu’f foh of Jolla and Robert 
Kennedy and. “a real problem of 
amnesia among those still around" 
made it impossible to determine 
conclusively the involvement of the 


Kennedy White House in Castro 
assassination plots. / 4 

© President Ford indicated he will 
turn over to the Senate committee 
minutes of National Security Council 
meetings at which assassination was 
discussed. One source who had read 
the minutes said. "There were some 
pretty bizarre suggestions, as though 
a group of guys were sitting around 
and talking over a beer.” ; 

At the C.I.A., one spokesman (who 
asked to remain unidentified) said; 
"They’re going to pin the crucifixion 
on us next. It was only gallows 
humor and may prove as ' ineffective 
as most in the genre. 

The Rockefeller Commission itself 
accused the agency of violating the 
rights of thousands of Americans. The 
Senate Committee is said to have 
enough evidence of the Castro affair 
so that it will not seriously miss Mr. 
Giancana’s testimony. There are re- 
ports that Mr, Rockefeller and Henry 
Kissinger are seeking the resignation 
of the C.i.A. director, William E. 
Colby. It might be a while before any- 
one get around to the crucifixion. 
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The Assassination Plot That Failed 


Of all the charges of wrongdoing by 
the Centra! intelligence Agency, the most 
disturbing are these that implicate the 
agency in plots to assassinate foreign rul- 
ers who were deemed inimical to U.S. in- 
terests. Among the putative targets were 
Congolese Nationalist Leader Patrice 
Lumumba and Dominican Republic Dic- 
tator Rafael Trujillo, who were assassi- 
nated in 1961; South Viet Nam Presi- 
dent Ngo Dinh Diem, who was murdered 
in 1963; and Cuban Premier Fidel Cas- 
tro. The allegations are being investigated 
by a Senate committee, which last week 
continued to question past and present 
CIA officers about the alleged plots. At 
: Time's request, Charles J. V. Murphy, a 
j former editor and Washington 
I correspondent of FORTUNE, 
talked with his long-time sourc- 
es in the U.S. intelligence field 
about the charges and sent this 
report: 

The suspicion is that two 
Presidents— Dwight Eisen- 
hower and John Kennedy 
—authorized or condoned foul 
plots by the CIA to do in sev- 
eral foreign leaders. Democrat- 
ic Senator Frank Church of 
Idaho, who heads the Senate 
investigating committee, has 
claimed to have ‘‘hard evi- 
vi ww agency c corn- 
pheity but nothing that would 
implicate any President. Still, 
in the singular relationship of 
the agency to presidential au- 
thority, evidence of a cia as- 
sassination plot would seem to 
implicate one President or the 
other, even both, unless, of 
course, the CIA had become a 
law unto itself. What the 
Rockefeller commission report 
revealed was “in all likelihood 
just the tip of the iceberg.” ac- 
cording to Church. The real 
likelihood is that so far as the 
actual assassinations are con- 
cerned, there was never much 
more to this floating body than 
a deceptively shimmering tip. 

Castro, however, was another 
matter. The agency version of 
the charges is this: 

Trujillo. Former senior 
officers of the CIA maintain that neither 
the agency nor Presidents Eisenhower 
or Kennedy had anything directly to do 
with the dictator’s death. Officials in the 
American embassy had tried to per- 
suade Trujillo !o resign to end the do- 
mestic unrest that the U.S. feared might 
make the country ripe for Communism. 
They had also been gingerly in touch 
with leaders of the political opposition 
and as a token of. the American interest 
in seeing a change, had provided one 
faction with three rifles. A group of sev- 
en or eight men ambushed Trujillo on 
Hie road from His house to the presi- 
dential palace. Whether any of the U.S.- 
supplied rifles were used in the killing 
has never been determined to the se^ 
nior CIA men’s satisfaction. 

IUMUMBA. The Soviet Union sup- 
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> ported him with money and arms in the 
r contest to. take the former Belgian Con- 
go out cf the West's orbit. While th° 
CIA supported President Morse Tshombe 
of Katanga against Lumumba, it had no 
, part in Lumumba's arrest and murde-- 
by Katanganese soldiers. He was a ca- 
sualty of African tribal politics. 

DIEM. The coup against Diem was 
planned with the knowledge of Dean 
Pmsk and Averel! Harriman at the Stam 
Department, Robert S. McNamara and 
Roswell Gilpatric at the Defense De- 
partment and the late Edward R. Mur- 
row at the U.S. Information Agency. 
The U.S. hoped Diem's overthrow would 
halt the domestic turmoil that had weak- 
ened South Viet Nam. But the CIA's di- 
rector, John A. McCone, vigorously op- 
posed the overthrow of Diem on the 
reasoning that none of the generals en- 
listed in the coup would be half as ef- 
fective a leader as the man they wanted 
to bring down. After the coup. Diem was 
murdered. Former senior cia officials 
insist that the slaying was the private 
work of the Vietnamese generals' junior 
officers and was done without the U.S. 
Government’s foreknowledge. 

CASTRO. Though Castro is still alive, 
it is not because the cia did not con- 
sider various w ays of doing him' in. The 
derign on the “maximum leader's" life 
burgeoned ever a span cf some two years 
into a corpus ct schemes. As best the 
principals remember, the idea first 
emerged in the late spring or early sum- 
mer of 1960 as a simple, even simple- 
minded plot to poison Castro's food or 
slip him a poisoned cigar. By some ac- 
counts, the notion originated with a se- 
nior officer in the agency's Western 
Hemisphere division whose ideas inter- 
o» STOKE* ested Colonel Sheffield Ed- 
wards, director of the agency’s 
Office of Security. Edwards 
passed the idea on to Deputy 
Director for Plans Richard M. 
Bissell Jr. 

He instructed Edwards to 
explore the feasibility of the 
project. For help, Edwards 
turned to a former FBI agent 
and later Howard Hughes as- 
sociate, Robert A. Maheu. 

. Maheu, then a private consul- 
tant and investigator, was be- 
lieved to have a line to Mafia 
interests tnat had operated 
gambling casinos in Havana. 
Through the connection, Ed- 
wards sought to find out 
whether the Mafia could pro- 
duce, if need be, a man in Ha- 
vana in a position to liquidate 
Castro. 

Through Chicago Mafia 
Chieftain Sam Giancana, who 
was murdered last week in his 
suburban Chicago home, and 
his lieutenant. John Roselli, 
the CIA recruited a gangster re- 
puted to be in Castro’s entou- 
rage of buliyboys. In late Sep- 
tember Bissell and Edwards 
informed Director Allen Dul- 
les of the results of their ten- 

RSlease 


j with Dulles was in the most 
j general terms: he was merely 

d encouraged to test the ground 

further. 

s in the ! t Lm meuical section of the 

n Con- Sl A pr „ ,cod sot 3 le exotic pilis and even 
iie the “fixed a box of fine Havana cigars. The 
hombe cigars seem never to have left the lab- 

had no oratory, but the pills were turned over 

nurds’- to l " e ‘ da ^ a - The would-be assassin was 
s a cal t0 have been paid SI 50.000 if he suc- 
ceeded; some earnest money, “a f e < v 
m was t house. riu dollars, was turned over to 

I 2 ) c him. Giancana and Roselli expected 

“ St aT~ something more important than money: 

ra and both were uncl " r investigation by the De- 
partment of Justice and hoped 10 escape 

Mur- prosecution. In due course, the pills 
gency. moved to Miami but no farther, 
would hfo one seems to know why nothing 

weak- happened. Perhaps the man in Havana 
\*s di- cold ieet. Or he may have been eased 

1>- op- out of his former close proximity to Cas- 
n the tro - By 501116 accounts, Giancana and 
Is en- Roselli found a replacement for the orig- 

as e j-_ mal assassin and turned the pills over 

an'ed !° him - The substitute later claimed to 
n was haVC put two se P arate three-man teams 
lickls ° f mfiltrators ashore in Cuba. If he did, 
rivate n otMng more was ever heardof them, 
uni or There is a further mystery as well. 

, y s ft would scarcely have been in charac- 
ter for Dulles to proceed in such a del- 
alive icate, potentially notorious enterprise 

“c 0 n- without Eisenhower’s sanction or at 

The least the authorization of the National 
" | jr. , Security Council. But there is no record 

v of such authority. 

problem of Amnesln. t>:^ 

1 fir ;" se U's senior lieutenants in the Cuba busi- 

sum- ness i ater stated he was advised by Bis- 
npie- seB on two different occasions that the 
xi or pIan bad White House authority. Bissell 
e ac- cIa ims to have no memory of making 
a se- suc h a statement. But he has also said he 
stern would not dis P ut e his colleague’s mem- 
nter _ or y- Vice President Nelson Rockefeller 

Ed- has described *a real problem of amne- 
ncy’s S3a * that Pervades the recollection of the 
ards principals still alive. Bissell swore an 
putv oalh to keep secre ! whatever they were 
d M called upon to do in the national inter- 
est. In their view, amnesia may well be 
Is to another word for integrity in these times 
. of damaged vocabularies, 

ards ■ With the advent of the Kennedy Ad- 
crent ministration, the cia plainly assumed 
f mat the new President would favor the 

u enterprise against Castro. In February 

, 1961 Bissell brought a new personality 
. c!' lnt0 the plan: a CIA officer named Wil- 

hfX - iam K ' ff arve y- Tong retired and liv- 

u , mg now in Indianapolis, Harvey was a 

“ pear-shaped fellow with a swinging 

P stride. An intelligence officer of the di- 

~ rect-action school, he habitually carried 

Cllt a revolver in his belt. 

Ha- Bisseli charged Harvey with the re- ' 

j a t« sponsibility for preparing the ground for 
what in the jargon of the intelligence 
trade is called an ‘ executive action.” 
nj.p That is the term for an action calcu- 
his ■ ted to neutralize an adversary. The 
and means ma y include defamation of char- 
etli ac,er by P ro P a S anc!a or luring a leader 
-re- 0Ut °f h’ ,s post of influence with the 
tou Promise ofa fine villa on the Cote d’Azir • 
ien- aild a bottomless Swiss bank account, 
irds T • . m ’ 111 ‘heory, also includes as- 

)ul- sassination, though the CIA possessed no 
;en - machinery for this kind of executive ac- 
vfcii tion. Harvey had no authority to act 

^00432Re^£ktfi«I3,7-QM7aQdadv 1 se. 

In the wake of the failure at the Bay 
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cf Pigs in April 1961 Dulles and Bissell 
both left the agency. They were succeed- 
ed by McCone as director and Richard 
M. Helms as deputy director for plans. 
Helms, who had known nothing about 
the schemes against Castro until he suc- 
ceeded Bissell, did not inform McCone 
about them until some months after Mc- 
Cone look charge. His reasoning: “Har- 
vey was merely looking into various pos- 
sibilities. If he came up with anything 
realistic, that would be the time to both- 
er John with the decision.” 

By then, of course, the Mafia con- 
nection was dormant, but a blunder 
threatened to blow its cover a year later- 
because of an unrelated bit of skuldug- 
gery in October 1960. As Time has re- 
ported, Giancana became upset because 
his girl friend, Singer Phyllis McGuire, 
took up in Las Vegas with Comedian 
Dan Rowan. It was arranged to have 
Rowan’s hotel room bugged. Through 
ill chance, the snooper was caught in 
the act of planting his gear. The inves- 
tigaiion progressed slowly, but eventu- 
ally the Las Vegas police insisted on put- 
ting the evidence before the FBI, and 
Maheu informed Colonel Edwards that 
Giancana and Roselli expected to be 
protected. By May 1962 the FBI got in 
touch with Edwards about the matter. 

With Edwards in tow, CIA General 
Counsel Lawrence Houston warned As- 
sistant Attorney General Herbert J. . 
’ Miller Jr. that the CIA’s connection with 
the Mafia faced exposure if the snoop- 
ers were prosecuted. A day or so later, 
Houston and Edwards met with then 
Attorney General Robert Kennedy. Ho 
was upset but apparently not unduly 
alarmed. There would be no prosecu- 
tion. His parting words were: “If you 
people want to get involved again with 
Mafia types, I want you to consult me 
first.” It was Houston’s impression that 
Kennedy had not known of the oper- 
ation until that afternoon but had no ob- 
jection to its going forward. 

Special Meeting. In August 1962 
the assassination project came under 
discussion at the highest levels of the 
Government. McCone called a special 
meeting of officials — among them Rusk, 
McNamara and Murrow — to discuss the 
growing Soviet activities in Cuba. Mc- 
Cone and another man present remem- 
ber that McNamara raised the question 
of disposing of Castro. Murrow at once 
objected to any discussion on that point. 
McCone echoed the protest. Neverthe- 
less, a memorandum circulated two days 
later by Air Force Major General Ed- 
ward Lansdale. a counterinsurgency ex- 
pert attached to McNamara’s office, in- 
cluded a mention of a plan for 
“eliminating" or “liquidating” or other- 
wise doing Castro in — no one remem- 
bers the exact phrase. 

When the memo was hand-carried 
to McCone, he hit the roof. He tele- 
phoned the Pentagon and demanded 
that the memo be withdrawn at once. 
That was done, but a copy, with the ob- 
jectionable terms blanked out, somehow 
survives, and was the object of much 
speculation among the Rockefeller and 
Senate panels. Two months after the Au- 
gust meeting, the Soviet missiles were 
discovered in Cuba. In the turmoil, Har- 
vey’s executive action and the Mafia 
connection all disappeared into the void, 
never to be revived. 


TIME 

O TfT'fcTTV n 

4- J O Uni. J-P I b 

Lunch with the President 

The Rockefeller commission's re- 
port on the Centra! Intelligence Agen- 
cy is something of a vindication for the 
New York Times, which bioke the sto- 
ry of CIA domestic spying in an article 
last Dec. 22 by Investigative Reporter 
Seymour Hersh. Yet for months the 
times sat on an even juicier part of the 
CIA story — President Ford’s concern 
:over the agency's alleged role in foreign 
assassination plots — but chose not to 
print it. Times editors last week were 
standing by their decision, but the ep- 
isode underlined the hazards of giving 
and taking off-the-record information. 

Shortly after Hersh’s. CIA story. 
White House Press Secretary Ron Nes- 
sen called Clifton Daniel, the Times 
Washington bureau chief, and told him 
that invitations were being sent for an 
“informal” lunch with the President. On 
Jan. 16, seven top Times : nen were ush- 
ered into a small dining room in the East 
Wing for lamb chops with Ford, Nes- 
sen, Chief of Staff Donald Rumsfeld, 
Economic Adviser Alan Greenspan and 
Special Consultant Robert Goldwin. 
The gathering was cordial, though Ford 
occasionally interjected "Now this is off 
the record” and "This is not for pub- 
lic.” Talk eventually turned to the 
Rockefeller commission. Ford ex- 
pressed concern that the inquiry could 
uncover embarrassing CIA activities not 
related to domestic spying. “Like what?” 
asked Managing Editor A.M. Rosen- 
thal, always the reporter. Replied the 
President: “Assassinations.” 

Ford’s Concur!!, After ward, the ed- 
itors gathered in Daniel’s office and 
agreed that since the lunch was off the 
record, the Times could not print the 
President’s disclosure. When Daniel 
tried to get Nessen to relent and put the 
quote on the record, the press secretary 
stood firm. A day or two later, Daniel 
chatted with Reporter Hersh about the 
CIA’s possible role in foreign assassina- 
tions, but Daniel says he did not reveal 
the President’s mention of the subject; in 
any case, Hersh kept busy on the story’s 
domestic angle. “Why didn’t I tell him to 
drop everything and get on the foreign- 
assassination story?” asks Daniel. “Be- 


cause it wasn’t new. What was new was 
; that Ford was concerned. We couldn't 
print that story. I don’t take my word 
lightly. I don’t think gentlemen and jour- 
nalists are mutually exclusive.” 

Word of the lunch eventually got to 
CBS Newsman Daniel Schorr, who on 
Feb. 28 reported the President’s concern 
about CIA assassination plots. Schorr’s 
report stirred a mild sensation, and for- 
mer cia Director Richard Helms de- 
nounced the reporter as “Killer Schorr! 
Killer Schorr!” But by then the Rocke- 
feller commission was well into its in- 
vestigation, and its final report pleads 
— not too convincingly — that there was 
not enough time to examine the subject 
fully. Schorr refuses to identify iiis 
source. 

Did the President deliberately make 
that off-the-record lunchtime disclosure 
in order to keep the paper— and the 
hard-charging Hersh— off the assassina- 
tion trail? Government and corporate 
Officials occasionally try to "lock up” 
news organizations with strategically 
placed not-for-publication disclosures. 
In the President’s case, it is unlikely that 
he spoke out of guile. “I don't know how 
devious the President is,” answers Ron 
Nessen, “and I’m not going to ask him.” 
Managing Editor Rosenthal sees no 
skulduggery in the President’s remark. 
Says he: “How did he know that we 
would respect the off-the-record part?” 

Leaky Table, Net everyone at the 
Times is entirely pleased that the paper 
elected to be so trustworthy. “As far as 
I’m concerned, when you’ve got that 
many people around a table, nothing is 
off the record,” says Associate Editor 
Tom Wicker, who attended the lunch. 
“But I work here, so I accepted the de- 
cision.” Says Hersh: “Things have a way 
of leaking— which is why it's ridiculous 
to make those agreements.” 

Ridiculous it may be, but journalists 
often find it essential to let their sourc- 
es say things privately that they would 
never say otherwise. Some of these 
sources may try to entomb sensitive in- 
formation by using the off-the-record 
stratagem, but the presidential luncheon 
episode seems to prove, as Seymour 
Hersh says, that such things do have a 
way of getting out. 


U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
30 JUNE 1975 


The operating budget of the Senate 
committee investigating the CIA has 
zoomed from the original $750,000 to 
nearly 1.2 million dollars. About 90 
staff members are now at work, includ- 
ing a batter y of experienced interroga- 
tors, plus a number of specialists with 
CIA or FBI experience. 
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The Washington Star 
Garry Wilis 


Frfefey, June 13, 1975 


. • The Rockefeller Commis- 
sion did not fulfill its pur- 
:POse. It did not because it 
could not. 

. The purpose of an expert 
panel making a report to 
the President is to clear up 
public doubt about murky 
situations. The Warren 
Commission on the assassi- 
nation of John F. Kennedy, 
the Eisenhower Commis- 
sion on violence, the Kerner 
Commission on riots, the 
Walker Commission on the 
Chicago convention — these 
and other reports were con- 
troversial. 

But their investigations 
were thorough and their re- 
sults were made public. The 
controversy arose from an 
irreducible minimum of 
confusion in events and of 
prejudice in hearers. 

The contrast with the 
Rockefeller Commission is 
obvious. Even President 

rOr«i; wfii|$ 

Rockefeller and saying the 
report could restore CIA 
credibility, went on to add 
that there can be no cover- 
up because other investiga- 
tions will follow, or because 
Ed Levi is a fine man. 

The President accepted 
the report while saying we 
should withhold judgment. 
Yet the report’s job was to 
• facilitate judgment, and to 
convince the rest of us that 
its own norms of judgment 
were sound. 

Ford assured us he did , 
not want to be a Monday 
morning quarterback. But 
that is just the assignment 
given to investigators. 

. The reference to Attorney; 
General Levi’s integrity 
was beside the point. The 
report should have had its 
own credibility, entirely 
aside from criminal pro- 
ceedings. 

The attorney general, in 
this case, may not prose- 
cute individuals for any 
number of reasons — am- 
biguity in the law, the stat- 
ute of limitations, the death 
of participants in illegal ac- 
tivities (which go back 20 
years, the President tells 
us), the use of “executive, 
privilege” to protect Na- 
tional Security Council ' 
members. 

The failure to prosecute 
now does not assure us that 
the CIA has stayed within 


law or the federal statutes. 
Assuring us of that was the 
job of the Rockefeller. 
Commission and, by the 
President’s own statement, 
the commission failed. 

Why the failure? Was it 
the fault of Rockefeller, of 
Ford, of staff members; a 
goof in timing, publicity, or 
organization? None of these 
things. The fault is in the 
CIA. 

What was desired was a 
convincing assurance that 
the CIA has not been out of 
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control and engaged frf 
shabby activities. That 
assurance will never be 
forthcoming, because it has 
been out of control and en- 
gaged in morally shabby 
operations for some time. 

* The CIA has inculcated in 
its members and leaders a 
feeling that they are above 
the law; that anything they 
do for what they conceive to 
be the national interest is 
justifiable; that all outsid- 
ers, even officials, must be 
lied to and tricked; that any 
attempt to check their 
power is an attack on the 
country’s security and must 
be foiled. , ... ,. 


K The name of the CIA is 
never going to be cleared 
The more we learn about it, 
the more despicable it ap- 
pears. Its directors have 
lied to Congress. Its mem- 
bers have routinely broken 
the law inside the agency, 
and some have felt commis- 
sioned to do so even after 
they leave the firm. Its de- 
fenders fall back on every 
sleazy argument available. 

The only cleansing thor- 
ough enough, the only one 
proportionate to the agen- 
cy’s offenses, is abolition- 

The CIA is a secret em- 
pire with more resources 
for protecting itself than for 
protecting the country 
Intelligence work goes on in 
many bureaus where it can 
still be controlled. They 
should be maintained and 
expanded. The CIA should 
be “terminated with ex- 
treme prejudice.” 




; Apologists for the CIA 
&rc right in one rcspccti 
*ou cannot neatly separate 


the CIA’s foreign from its , and famous by spilling the 
domestic activities. Not beans, and what will fol- 


to its instigators. Let a Mar- The spies must spy not only’ 
chetM, or a Philip Agee, on their own spies, but on 
make themselves wealthy - anyone who might be 
and famous by spilling the spying on these spies. 


when the foreign activities low? 
are vast, secretly financed, Howard Hunt has already 
,'and do not recognize for- demonstrated that an ex- 
eign or international laws. ■ CIA agent is not above 
. Take just one problem: trying to shake down the 


3. When a domestic target 
is “suspected of espio- 
nage.” In the past, receiv- 


demonstrated that an ex- ing mail. from abroad was 
CIA agent is not above enough to qualify under this - 


How do you prevent people president of the United 
from blowing the CIA’s States for cash. The CIA 
multiple covers ? The agen- has good reason to fear that 
cy has thousands of present men will start talking, 
employes it must keep an The fear that men will 
eye on — and growing num- talk is an unhealthy thing in 


proviso. , 

4. When information 
“incidental” to foreign ac- 
tivities has been uncovered 
and is referred to other 
agencies. > 

' In other words, even the 


bers of ex-employes who a democracy. It gets more In other words, even the 
must be watched, silenced unhealthy as the number of commission, in trying to cut 
or intimidated. men being gagged multi- back on the CIA’s home ac- 

. To provide fronts, the plies, and the justification tivity, specifies four powers 
agency throws out ever for their silence diminishes, by which it can police its 


men being gagged multi- back on the CIA’s home ac- 
piies, and the justification tivity, specifies four powers 


more corporations of its What the CIA fears is the 

own, and plants men in light of day. 

other organizations — and We taxpayers have, with 


by which it can police its : 
own, maintain its domestic 
fronts, use deceit about its 
financing, and harass those 


other organizations — and We taxpayers have, with financing, and harass those 
these, in turn, must be billions of dollars, furnished' who are suspected of for- 
watched. Among other a thousand dank little cel- eign activities or any illegal 
things, the CIA is a set of lars we know nothing about, activities, 
interlocking businesses that and our own money will be We are asked to give the 
handle millions of dollars. used in the future to make agency money for guarding 
^ Each cover must be sure we learn as little about its spies from exposure. We 
covered. There is an end- them as possible. ' pay to insure our own 

less proliferation of spies to If you doubt this, look at deception. If the CIA is 
Spy on spies. If anything, the recommendations of the authorized to cover up, it is 
the spinning-off of Hunt and Rockefeller Commission it- dc facto atsthorized to avoid 


McCord into careers of self. After criticizing the 
crime may cause the CIA to CIA, and saying it should 


increase efforts at watching 
its own. And that means 


watching them ail, all the exceptions: 
rest of their lives — an end- i. When 
less, and endlessly expand- keeping a 
*ng,tssfc. -• - 4 own memb 

» Just look at the amount of past — a 
^nan-hours and money ex- personnel, 
pended to prevent one 2. When 
agent, Victor Marchctti, the actions! 
fcVom publishing; a book the_aji£ncv 


stay out of domestic spying, 
the report makes these four 


the law — either the mo&pproved ForijRelssa8et2flQm)8/5)8ouSIA 

J <4,. .«• _ * a 


L When the agency is 
keeping a watch over its 
or": members, present or 
past — a large domestic 
personnel. 

2. When it is countering 
the actions of people outside 


activmes. 

We are asked to give the 
agency money for guarding 
its spies from exposure. We 
pay to insure our own 
deception. If the CIA is 
authorized to cover up, it is 
dc facto atsthorized to avoid 
accountability- It makes no 
sense for the. Rockefeller 
Commission to call for ac- 
countability. 

The CIA is already a cyst 
in our government, a can- 
cerous growth more loyal to 
itself tha.i to any law, for- 
eign or domestic. It is an 
enemy of our enemies; but 
also an enemy to us. 

With such friends we 
Jmrdly need enemies. One 
troesnot “reform” a ean- 


the effort looks economical “facilities or personnel.” cer. One cuts it out. 
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m Sense Argues Down CIA 


. To criticize the' CIA, one 
need not feel any animus to- 
ward it on ideological 
.grounds. Even if one agreed 
entirely with the agency’s 
goals, and had no objection to 
its past record, there would 
still he two solid arguments 
against it. These arguments 
are not political; they derive 
from common sense, and can 
be stated simply: 

1- It is hard to keep a se- 
cret. 

2. The bureaucracy spends 
most of its time servicing it- 
self. 

Put these two insights to- 
gether, and you- see that a 
huge intelligence agency has 
the bureaucratic problem 
multiplied severalfold, since 
it is servicing a particularly 
vulnerable thing— its own se- 
crecy. And all the servicing . 
efforts in turn have their se- 
crecy protected. 

Bernard Shaw puts the bu- 
: reaucratic problem perfectly 
in: a brief parable. A wealthy 
Edwardian couple with one 
servant got as much service 

as another family with nine 
servants. The house that gave 
living space to 11 persons (the 
couple and their 9 servants) 
was of necessity larger than 
that accommodating 3 per- 
sons— and much of those 9 
, servants’ work must go to the 
upkeep of the larger mansion, 
even though it was made 
large in the first place to 
house them. 1 

The cook can no longer 
cook for 3 (counting herself), 

: she must cook for 11. Nine es- 

BALTIMORE SUN 
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tra persons’ clothes must be 
washed, beds made, hours ar- 
ranged, conflicts adjudicated,' 
accounts watched, habits cor- 
rected, in order to get the 2 
persons’ needs looked after. 

Soon the employer must 
work harder to keep up this • 
wasteful empire. Or, if he 
lives off others, they must be 
harder worked, or a greater 
portion of their work must 
pay for the wasteful upkeep of 
the lord. 

You see the parallel— gov- 
ernment is the employer, and 
the taxpayers are being 
worked to keep up the canni- 
balizing efforts of the bu- 
reaucracy. As such, Shaw’s ar- 
gument tells against all large 
bureaucratic agencies. • 

But recast the fable to al- 
low for the secrecy factor. 
The nine original servants 
must conduct hidden lives. 
Even the large house built to 
contain them is not enough. 
They must be maintained se- 
cretly elsewhere, a new ex- 
pense; they must be brought 
to the house in secret— a five- 
fold exnense ; for the transpor- 
tation itself, for the secrecy 
measures around it, for trans- 
porters paid both to transport 
and to keep the secret, for the 
off-hour? and double-time of 
the transporters’ servants’ 
employment, and for the peo- 
ple who have time to make all 
these quiet arrangements and 
keep them in operation. 

The housework must be 
done at night, or in odd hours, ■ 
as if by magic. Scheduling 
presents great difficulties. So 


9 gg * ^ • 


' By DEAN MILLS 
Washington Bureau of TheSun 

Washington— Henry A. Kis- hope it will not be damaged by 
singer. Secretary of State, said these . . . investigations." 
yesterday that the recent inves- He said it is ‘‘essential for 
tigations into the activities of the United States to have a 
the Central Intelligence Agency first-rate intelligence organiza- 
have hampered the conduct of tion under the strict control of 
American foreign policy but the political leadership.” - 
have not been "a major impedi- . Mr. Kissinger said he thinks 
ment.” the revelations of the investiga- 

Mr. Kissinger, answering tions have not disturbed foreign 
questions in an appearance be- lenders as much as Americans, 
fore a conference of the Public because the foreigners take for 
Broadcasting System here, said granted many of the intelli- 
U»e investigations'' have shown g^nce activities censured here. 


does hiding the source of pay 
given to these servants. Be- 
sides, some servants’ activi- 
ties must be hidden from their 
fellows. That involves still an- 
other house, another transpor- , 
tation system; another fake 
conduit of pay, and another 
system to check up on what' 
these servants do that their, 
fellow servants cannot see. • 

Beds are made in the sev- 
eral abodes, tunnels dug to 
connect them, and more peo- 
ple paid to keep the secret of 
how, or whether, these things 
are being done. The main 
house is filled with secret pas- 
sages, so all the servants do 
not collide. Men must be hired 
for that carpentry, must 
therefore be checked, and . 
watched, and paid well to 
keep their secrets. When a 
servant leaves, he carries se- 
crets with him, and another 
servant must be hired to 
watch what he does outside 
the service. The bureaucratic 
problem, bad enough, be- 
comes a nightmare in no time 
v?h 0 H multiplied by the secre* 

ny 

That is what the current in- 
vestigations of the Central In- 
telligence Agency are all 
about And, naturally, we tax- 
payers are paying for the peo- 
ple to find all these secret tun- 
nels whose construction we al- 
so paid for. We pay the hunt- 
ers and the hunted, the heunds 
and the foxes, and both multi- 
ply like rabbits. It is Alice 
time in this industrious Won- 
derland. . - 


raps eatl 


Washington (AP)— Senator 
William Proxmire (D., Wis.), a 
leading critic of the Central In- 
telligence Agency, said yester- 
day that calls for abolishing the 
agency are “foolish and danger- 
ous.” *1 

“To disband the CIA and; 
give the military intelligence' 
agencies free rein could result j 
in a new cycle of ominous - 1 
threat estimates followed by a ! 
dramatic increase in the de- 
fense budget,”- Senator Prox- 
mire said. 

“Talk of disbanding the CIA 
is unreasonable,” Mr. Proxmire 
said in a speech prepared for 
delivery in the Senate today 
and released yesterday. 

“Strong measures must be 
taken to insure tfiat future vio- 
lations of the law or good sense 
cannot occur,” Mr. Proxmire 
said. "Criminal penalties must 
be written into law. 

“But disbanding the CIA 
would shut our eyes and ears 
during a neriori nf tension in the 

Middle East and elsewhere,” he. 
said. 

f “The CIA is the only organi- ■ 
zation that can provide this da- 
ta without self-serving biases,” 
he said. 

Senator Proxmire said mili- 
tary intelligence services are 
subject to a number of strong 
pressures including “the natu- 
ral tendency to inflate the for- 
eign military threat and get 
more money from Congress.” 


that there “obviously have been 
some abuses” of power by the 
CIA. 

“But,” he added, “I consider 
the CIA essential for the. con- 
duct of our foreign policyfimtf f 


“There is no other country in 
the world where an intelligence 
agency could be subjected to 
the public scrutiny that has 
been the case here,” he said. 
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j LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
Raps CIA inquiries 

i CHICAGO— As a former staff officer 
of the Office of Strategic Sendees line 
predecessor of the C1AJ I view the in- 
vestigations of the CIA. as a product of 
tbe ; “new morality" which now besets \ 
our politicians. • 

With thousands of dedicated career 
people involved in gathering vital intel- 
ligence necessary for our nation's very 
existence, it seems picayune to submit 
this agency to the pick and shovel tech- 
niques of 1976 candidates and the media, i 
which now feel'the need for a new road ! 
show. 

There is need, I admit, for new legis- 
lation which would compel the CIA to 
be accountable for expended funds and 
for an overseer committee, but the ’com- ■ 
mitlee should be in the Senate, not the ! 
House. Lawrence L. Hollander i 
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Yqur columnist ..Garry Wills' 
proposal that we abolish the CIA' 
provides us with a clear example of 
neo-Jeffersonian folly. To the liber- 
al mind, the solution to unchecked 
power is its abolition. Institutions 
are evil inasmuch as they restrain 
the creative and virtuous individu- 
al. Lurking in the background of’ 
liberal idealism is that nation of’ 
small farmers that would theoreti- 
cally allow maximum liberty for the 
individual by severely limiting gov-.' 
ernmental power over his life. . 

But it is clear that our system is 
founded on the restraint of power, 
hot its non-exercise. And, for the 
most part, our institutions have 1 
exerted a force to expand individual 1 
liberty, not to restrain it. The end . 
result of the abdication of power : 
wielding in a society would be, in 
my opinion, not a Jeffersonian para-, 
dise of free men tilling their own, 
part of the soil, but rather a Hobbe- 
sean purgatory of bellum omnia 
contra omnia ( ’the war of all 
against all") - •; 

The CIA is a necessary and vital' 
agency whose functions are indis- 
pensable in today's world. The solu- 
tion to its excesses lies in regula- 
tion. not abolition. Mr. Wilis' 
proposal for its demise leads us no-, 
where but backwards into a never--; 
never land of fantasy. ' ^ 

R. Peyton Howard ! 
Washington, D.C. - .*’! 

V.’ ’ ' . . 5 1 

’ ’ ' 4 

As a CIA retiree who served 23 ’ 
years with the agency, I resent 
deeply the implicit suggestion by 
Wills that all those who are serving 
and have given service with CIA ' 
should put on sackcloth and ashes 
and be stoned in the public square. 

During those 23 years, I suffered 
some fools in the organization and 
found it necessary to work with the 
occasional bastard. (There must be : 
a few such folk in, say, the depart-, 
ments of Agriculture, Commerce, or. 
perhaps, perish the thought, even in ' 
the journalistic profession.) . 

' Bastardly they may have been,’ 
but, with a single exception, I had 
utmost respect for their capabil- 
ities. I consider it a privilege to 
have been associated with the.; 
organization. Not once did I lose the 
conviction that what I was doing' 
was, at best, significant and impor- 
tant for America, and, at worst, 
simply dull, plodding work. 

Paul E. Carr 

'McLean, Va. 


X realize the necessity for freedom 
of the press, but Wills' opinions are 
verging on the brink of tyranny. His 
cute phrases such as "cyst" and 
"cancer” are irresponsible and 


doesn't he suggest some sort of a 
solution other than elimination? 

I would like to know who he thinks 
.would handle our foreign intelli- 
'■gence if the CIA were abolished. 

Albert E. Crandall ! 
Rockville, Md. \ - 



■; Ask Garry Wills who has been the 
imperialist and the confiscator of 
property and countries in the past,' 
50 years — the communist totalitar- 
ian socialists, the Nazi totalitarian, 
socialists, the Mao Tse-tung totali- 
tarian imperialist expansionist 
socialists, the Brezhnev totalitarian 
‘imperialist expansionist socialists 
(Soviet Union), the Pham Van Dong 
totalitarian socialists imperialists- 
. expansionists? Or the United States 
and its CIA? ; ; ,i 

! Ask Garry Wills who are the ex- ; 
ploiters and oppressors of peoples 
— the United States and its CIA, or 
-the Soviet Union and its KGB? The 
foremost authority on the Soviet 
Union’s socialism is Aleksandr I. 
Solzhenitsyn, who v/rote "The, 
Gulag Archipelago." He savs. “The 
Soviet Union iives under the rule of. 
serfdom. Free citizens are not at all 
free. They are free neither to 
■choose their employment, nor to 
fight for a fair wage for it, and even 
in their day-by-day lives, they are 
obliged to conform to the whims of 
the petty local.party bosses.” 

. ■ Solzhenitsyn says the petty local ‘ 
party bosses are generally KGB, 
and the KGB has infiltrated every 
country in the world. They have , 
assassinated our agents and other' 
agents, universally. They have 
penetrated our schools and Con- 
gress. _ - 

‘ Anton B. Kamenev 

Washington, D.C. ; 

- " * ‘ 

. Garry Wills doesn’t want to cut 
out the cancer; he wants to kill the ! 
patient. ■ . > 

H. Nelson Filton i 
Alexandria, Va. .? 


In an article you published on 
June 15, David Wise said; "There 
have, of course, been coups in 
which CIA played a role and in 
•which foreign leaders have been 
killed, notably Diem in South Viet- 
nam in 1963 and Salvador Allende in 
Chile in 1973." 

Seymour Hersh of the New York 
-Times invested a large amount of- 
fline and effort investigating the 
charge that the CIA was involved in '' 
the coup that overthrew Salvador 


Alende. I asked him about his find- 
ings a few weeks ago, and he said 
that he had been able to find no evi- 
dence cf any CIA involvement. 

> Mr. Hersh, who was largely re- 
sponsible for the exposure in the 
press of the My Lai massacre, is 
certainly not one who would conceal 
evidence of CIA involvement in any 
wrongdoing. If Mr. Wise has found 
evidence that neither Hersh nor 
anyone else has uncovered, he 
should reveal it. Otherwise he 
should be asked to retract his "of 
course" assertion. • 

Reed J. Irvine, 

Cbotrmon, * 
Accorocy tn Medio. Inc . f1 

Washington, D.C. 4 , ; 



Can honest and intelligent Ameri- 
cans really view it as wrong for 
local, county, state and federal po- 
lice organizations to work together 
for the common good of all? . Per-, 
haps some governmental big-wheels 
have more to hide than us ordinary 
folk and; therefore, a greater fear 
of being exposed for what they are. 

A few years ago, when a woman 
was attacked and killed in New 
Vnrk City, nearby citizens were • 

condemned for not going to her aid 
or calling the authorities. According , 
to the logic of CIA critics, if one of 
those citizens had been a CIA em- . 
ploye and gone to her aid, he could 
have been chastised for doing so be- ^ 
cause it would not have been within 
the sphere of his agency’s mission. 
Such rationale is most astounding. 

Many federal agencies adhere to 
the principle that their employes ■ 
would be remiss in their duties if 
they did not report suspicious ac- 
tions, potentially detrimental to the 
U.S., to appropriate authorities..- 
With this tenet, a good citizen must - 
certainly, agree. . 

t Elmer Gettis , 

Falls Church, Va. . 


Wliat’s source 
< for the goose .... ' : 

I m stumped. Would you please- 
tell me the difference between a 
.source” (identified as such a 
dozen times in a New York Times 
News .service story you ran under 
the Headline, "Plot by CIA to Poiscn 
Cuba s Top Command Is Dis- 
closed ) ana a spy? Or do they both 
add up to hypocrisy ? 

Maybe this is one of the reasons 
most Americans have a low opinion’ 
Of both the press and the govern- 
ment. Both of you could learn to be 
a lot more honest. 


' ■ ' Dc; 

Forestville, Md. 


M. O'Donnell 
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deviee has a transmission range of under a tants, dissidents in general, and real or su$- 

halfmiiealongaclearlineofsight. The laser pected radicals. 

beam must be aimed out a window — it e Court records, disclosed in April of this 


. . THE CONSTITUTIONAL •::?! 

RIGHT OF ALL CITIZENS TO BET 
• SECURE IN THcfR HOUSES- 
•S . IS VIOLATED EVERT DAY SYTT- 
•^Ca'-T THE- STRANGE' - v-TV 

- bureaucrats of the at* 

. jNTELLIGEHCE'pOMAtUNITY"T 

T szyuc - ;T ' ; 

.rriericans have; always , believed that the 


Highly re.iable sources told Penthouse Americans at home and abroad. Overseas, 
thatoneormoreseniorofficialsofthe Secret particularly in Germany, the targets are U.s' 
Service and the Central Intelligence Agency military personnel. This surveillance in- 
are familiarwith the “Easy Chair" situation in eludes telephone tapping and the secret 
the White House, although they could not recording of face-to-face conversations 
say whether they learned of it only when the either through hidden devices or informers 
laser device was discovered and removed secretly wired for sound. (It is unclear, how- 
early in August 1970, cr whether they knew ever, whether all this surveillance is based 
at some earlier date. The sources would not on court orders or is conducted iilegaily.) 
rule out that the late J. Edgar Hoover, then The immense scope of this activity can be 
director of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- appreciated from this list of .agencies- en- 
tion, was also privy to “Easy Chair." gaging in domestic and foreign electronic 

In any event, this super-bugging of the surveillance of Americans: the FBI; the CIA; 
presidential office looms as one of the most the National Security Agency; the Defense 


ight to privacy is s=cre'^ We shudder 0 ' nce l0 ? ms aaon f ortne most me Nations, bscunty Agency; the Defense 

; criQS to ;d travcWsto La S b !T arre episodes In the stlil unfolding story Intelligence Agency; the Department of the 
nri'n/hor of domestlc s P7' n 9 carried out by six sue- Air Force; the Postal inspection Service; the 


nti othpr dictatorsh ps "who 'a^o for of ^omesUc spying carried out by six sue- Air Force; the Postal Inspection Service; the 
r nted that their hoEel rooms an- CeSS ' f Ve adn ) lnistrat,ons ' but climaxing most IRS Intelligence Division; the IRS inspection 

bugged and that hi spacta E u,ar,y during Nixon’s tenure. Service's Interna! Security Division: the 

iov/ we drcov^r'therpls Thpml'v nn risrs Penthouse learned of this bugging of the Drug Enforcement Administration; the 
,vhhU the 'United St-‘ps TM-mt'oii 0val 0ffl A ce aS 3 resuit of 3 lengthy investi ' Treasur y's Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco, and 
egai snooping of the CIA fw^iS * re’ 9at '° a AaCordin9 to hl ‘ 9hly authoritative Firearms; the Naval investigative Service; 
tricted by law to foremen ^^^atio^rand W - h ° ^"ed the laser the Administrative Services Section of the 


tricted bv law to foreign meretinr^ -nri f ' c Me[S>on wno ,ns[anea me laser me Aommistrative Services Section of the 
he many othe? ov rnSSeS tr f sm,tter - poss bly on a second attempt Joint Chiefs of Staff; the Defense Mapping 
nbwn asthe^‘intelHoenceCothmunW ” When f ? r,9 "] al dev,ce dld not function A 9ency; the Defense Nuclear Agency; the 
Ore StSlrb nl^SmSdTSf/d p ' opedy - ,s a foreign-born individual em- Defense Security Assistance Agency; the 

P lo Ved as a painter by the government and Defense Suoply Agency the Defense Civil 
s/a!! of tha^O^vaFOff ce a^tHe WhPe Hou^bH apparently controlled by one of the intelii- Preparedness Agency; the Defense Ad- 

euiotA '■L<i!LF'ev*-‘iV -rji' •'Lfvs.i' u l Y'' va " 1 ^uniuiu.M^cuiOiii^yeiiuy; the Defense Con- 

fon "between RichaVd wlvon nnd'his' ? e, - d lro "L pub i ,calion t0 avoid caus ‘ n 9 suf- traciing Audit Agency; the 502nd Army Se- 
ides* frSndd : SSf ferln ? 3nd embarrassment to persons inno- curity Agency Group: the Office of the Depu-| 

•everal months1S'i97§ virSfriS Ce , ntly '? V ° lvsd in this operation. , ty Chief of Staff for Intelligence of the U.S.j 

iresidentTunchhd’hisUecret domAstid m' S ,nve stigations by Penthouse have also Army in Europe; the Investigation and Police 
pi i in p h r p n ro^r a rn - P ^ n j-- PPY * T p Produced the significant fact that officials of Information Division of the U.S. Army in Eu- 

^ the General Services Administration, which rope; the Army Criminal InvestiqaMon 
,s responsible for the maintenance of gov- Command; and the Defense InvestPoative 
r c) r*S uD'rTLh^iaSh ernmenl build,n 9S. have been under strict Service. It must be kept in mind that all this 

orders f. rom {he Secret Service since 1970 spying is outside normal criminal surveillance 
hie ^nhr.; not to discuss with outsiders anything per- by law enforcement agencies In addition 

laini, ’ a to *» P*** °" he Interior of the ailing on reqoes.s Iron, nineteen ledS 
Wh '!? H , ouse . The Secrel smtee also is- agencies and scores of local law «*«,. 
iSSiflS® SMS Jr’ ° ,d T! h , at a " °n «» «*i~t «** unrts. me U.S. Postal Senrice (which 

■ncwledge is 'restricted to about a •dozen'l 'T 1 ?^' 3 f- y r ® ported t0 '*• # T h ® se orders baSan intelligence unit) is currently tracing 

ey past and presaHtofficialsoFtha IpteiiigJ W eS as°to othepGSAf ampioyeis PenThoS ^ record j n9 . tbe ori 9 ins of mail ^livereb 
hce Community.- Bur the oreci^e ouroosi m ^ **o t^oussnejs of Amencsn citizens. Our gov- 

fi beUp^tibnifSSenb5&tE| eP thes^Serste , ths federal dowa to ^ 

vho, ordered the. installation -of the . laser! the ‘'P a <;v Chair" inririent y . L 03 rnunici pa | levels, appears to have em- 

evice under a coat'of fresh paint on” the R , . . . , ^arxed on a veritable snooping bingeKfit 

•val Office, wall, and . the 'ultimate disoo-d tfeyond the new disclosures of White should be recorded, however, that the Pen- 
itfon :-of the instrument remain unclesiri ,.| 0 T se b ,u 99 ' n ?' r „ cent inv estigations. in- tagon makes a point that only five of its 
or do we knovr if tapes vvere made or udmg those by Penthouse, also strongly agencies are authorized to conduct elec- 
hese transmissions— which is oerhaDs " au 99est that the cover-up of secret domes- tronic surveillance.) 
he most cru^ial oulstion perhaps ; “c spying act.v, ties by U.S. intelligence « CIA director William E. Colby informed 

l,?s also noUnTwh h Mixon himself was Sen. Fo^nXcfioYm?, « °' P ,“ SiblS 

ware of and consented to the installation. If van} information bp sunnlipri tn fho ■ e » y i 1 ' S G 9- nc y- mcludmg domestic spying 

e did. the laser system complemented his qahna ^ and^onsp.races to carry out assassina- 

idden recording devices that produced the and the two sc°cial conorp^tiinm'i mmm-F 7 re ' 9n leadsrs . only after a part of 

amous White House tapes. (In any event, tees. But the^ White Hnu^h^ ne veil of secrecy was lifted in press reports 

he laser device picked up with infinitely t a j n top-secret material from information 2 ^ Dacernber - This information had been 

ore clarity every word uttered in the Oval qiven fothJ Senate' and ^Ho, f ,?p^, a ni?c^rhico T' uhr ; 3 Z ( ?L P2ar!y two V ears even 

ffice. eliminating the "unintelligible" gaps are the facts- 9 former CIA director James R. Schlesinger, 

hat affected the tapes. Iri addition, the laser . Civilian and military intoiiioonoo r) ? w f ecretar 7 of defense, ordered CIA em- 
yslem permits, unlike a tape recorder, the aqencies maintain nolifir a/fiipc; nn Lg nf - p, °. y T es as ar DaCr< as 1 979 !o report to him 

dentification of every individual voice in a thousands of American citben^ octpn<;ihiu a “ llVKls T exceed,n9 or violaEin 9 ths CIA 

oom and the separation of severs! simul- °? 3 " S b,y char ‘ er - Hs ^ceived a number of s-nh re- 

r'SSS wasps sxsz 


drinking, and other personal habits and tions 


his Is the' third article in a monthly seriesl rif l, in9 ' fE d of^r personal habits and tions a 
rn America's Intelligence jftgpi?QVj9 / ^'FpdR!^l < ^§g , ?O : dl^O80OfefisCI6oraDPi7dNO0432fift@Q4 
fading the CIA A-" - - v cials. artists and writers oivii rinhts miii- 


cials, artists and writers, civil rights miii- 


lairi CIA officials — but he 
fomform Ford of it until the 
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of f?? 45 written report 

t December and his supplemental “oral" 
orl on assassinations, 
o The CIA maintains its own secret list of 
nsmies. known as the BIGOT file, in ad- 
ition to 10,000 name files of Americans 
uspecteti in some manner of foreign intel- 
g~r.ce connections or some vague form of 
’.reversion. The latter list includes antiwar 
nd civil rights activists. Penthouse report- 
d in its June issue that the CIA maintained 
tnce the 1950s separate dossiers on the 
ate senators Joseph McCarthy and. Robert 
Cerr, as well as on Senator Hubert H= Hum- 
hrey — in addition to Hew York congress- 
woman Beila Abzug, the only member of 
cngress that the CIA has publiciy admitted 
•asping a file on. The BIGOT file is made up 
.f persons who are regarded as “bigoted" 
gainst the agency. 

Besides keeping dossiers on thousands 
f Americans, the CIA is also known to have 
detained surveillance on Supreme Court 
ustice William O. Douglas; Representative 
aude Pepper, Florida Democrat; former 
epresentative Cornelius Gallagher, New 
orsey Republican: and the late senator 
d-.vard Long, a Missouri Democrat. The 
!A's interest in Douglas and Gallagher was 
ppare.ntiy based on their contacts in the 
ominican Republic! Douglas visited the’re 
n 1252 and had close ties to former presi- 
art Juan Bosch, one of whose advisers 
ac CIA links of his own. (And allegations 
eve been made ihat the CIA played a-ro!e 
the 1261 assassination of the Dominican 
iefate'. Rafael L Trujillo.) Pepper was re- 
eded ly a target because of his ties to Cu- 

m : r «-»i a 

^r. j I. I , (.O IwU, c. .1 4J- V...AA 

peratiens. Long, according to sources, 
reused the agency's interest because of 
nks to foreign corporations operating in 

he United States. 

CIA sources say that many “enemies" on 
he BIGOT list nave been targets of agency 
u 39' n 9 by “Easy Chair" laser devices. The 
dvantage of such devices is that they are 
sually untraceable and do not constitute 
ctual wiretapping for which, at least in the J 
ry, either a court order or a "national secu- 
ity" clearance by the attorney general is 
equired. 

© The government secretly condoned the 
roduction of awesome antipersonnel ex- 
losive devices, such as flashlights and 
eiephone receivers loaded with explo- 
res, by the B. R. Fox Company, a private 
ompany in Alexandria, Virginia. Some of 
he officials of this company are believed 
o have had past ties with the CIA's para- 
ilitary operations branch. There is no evi- 
ence that B. R. Fox, which mysteriously 
r ent out of business last November, was 
dually owned by the CIA. But Fairfax Coun- 
.authoritias reported upon inquiry that the 
ompany never requested nor received the 
ecessary permit for the manufacture of ex- 
losive devices in the Fairfax jurisdiction, 
itelligence source's indicate that other such 
Ompanies are presently operating else- 
here in the United States. 

* The CIA obtained frorh the Civil Aero- 
autics Board and the Federal Aviation Ad- 
inistration a special certification for one 
f its “proprietary" airlines. Southern Air 
ransport tnc.. exempting it from the requirc- 
ent of flying approved charter routes, 
outhern's aircraft are thus able to be used 
jnywhere in the world without filing route 
eports with the CAB. Approved For 


to ‘deal with pressures from current m-’ Harvey Oswald was tha lone assassin. 


vestigatiens. the CIA established at its 
headquarters last February a secret “CON- 


Ford. who was a member of the Warren 
Commission, said that "so far" he has seen 


FOUND Task Force.” designed to counter no evidence to dispute the original conckr- 
charges against tha agency. CONFOUND is siens. David W. Belin. executive director of 
supported by CiRA. the Central Intelligence the Rockefeller Commission and formerly 
Retired Association, formed last March - 20. counsel tc the Warren Commission, fookfe 
CIRA’s board of governors includes some of same view. (But George O Tccle's reccrhiy 
the best-known former senior agency offi- published book The Assassination Tapes. 
cials. TheCIA, according to informants, also which was excerpted in the April Penthouse 
sought to plant at least two of - its former presents what may be called the first scisa 
officials on the staff of the Senate committee tific evidence that Oswald was innocents.) 
investigating the Intelligence Community. Meanwhile, the Rockefeller Commission 
© its n3val operations ranging from the has received allegations in form of testimony 
sublime to the ridiculous, the CIA has been from private groups that E. Howard Hunt, 
involved with billionaire Howard Hughes in the ex-CIA official arid convicted Watergate 
various ventures, including thd ship da- burglar, had been arrested in Dallas man- 
signed to retrieve a sunken Soviet subma- utes after Kennedy's shooting, i fun! hasdfe- 
rine, and it continues to operate — from a nied this charge as well as published reports 
room in a small Ne w York hotel and from a that he was in Mexico C-ity in August 1253. 
postal box in Panama— the Apollo, a myste- at tha same time as Oswald (see Hunt Inter- 
rious motor yacht loaded with electronic view. Penthouse May 1275). 
and communications equipment. The There are also new doubts surrounding 
3000-ton Apollo, which is almost 500 feet the murder cf Robert F. Kennedy in Los 
long, usually operates in southern European Angeles in June 1963. and the special ia- 
waters. vestigating bodies may look into it. tco. 

This article will examine in some detail Charges of CIA and FBI involvement infei 


the domestic activities of the U.S. intelli- 
gence Community — many of them clearly il- 


1968 assassination of King in Memphis 
were made early in April by the Rev. Jesse 


legal and a clear and present danger to ihe Jackson, who succeeded King in the lead—) 
democratic process. ership of ihe civil rights movement. This; 

For over twenty-five years these activities accusa tion coincided with recent asset- 
have often been in direct violation of U.S. t; ons by James Earl Ray. the convicted av 
laws. (The CIA. for example, is barred by sassin, that he d : b rot act alone and with his 
federal law from domestic intelligence op- request for a new trial. Acting on Hoovers 
erations and from domestic police func- orders, the FBI had been wiretapping King, 
tions.) In addition, this domestic espionage during the years preceding his death. # 
has violated the civil rights of Americans on Hoover memorandum, disclosed several: 
whom secret politico! files have been kept, years ago, said the FBI's mission was ia 
whose phones have been tapped with or- disrupt, discredit, or otherwise neutralize 
without court orders, and whose mail has the civil rights movement." j 

been opened or. at least monitored through : Political power struggles may have also-. 
Postal Service "mail covers" on behalf of been behind the installation of the Easy, 


various intelligence agencies. And there Chair" laser device in Nixon's office in 1970.- 
have been many unexplained accidents, This secret transmitter is similar to the one 
deaths, and “suicides" in the U.S. involving accidentally discovered many years ago in-- 
persons who had connections with intefli- side the Great Seal of the United States in; 


gence work. 


the office of the American ambassador bi! 


Moreover, the intelligence agencies. Moscow. Such devices, unlike standard 
using their immense manpower, and finan- hidden microphones and transmitters, cac- 
cial and technological resources, have not be located by electronic sweeps. The. 
been part of great political power struggles instrument in the Oval Office was apparently; 
in this country going back at least ten years, discovered by a Secret Service agent who, 
“Keeping files on citizens may be the least noticed an extra dab of paint covering tha; 
some of these agencies have been doing.” spot on the wall where the device was im-j 
an intelligence expert with long experience planted. The paint caught his eye because, 
in Washington remarked recently. of the way in which the light was being rek 

Some' major American political assassi- fleeted by it at that particular moment, 
nations, on which official files have been It is possible that Nixon had personalty 
closed, may become the subject of new ordered the implanting of the laser deviceto 
scrutiny by Rockefeller and the special con- obtain a more accurate secret record of all 
gressicnal committees, if nothing else, a conversations in the Oval Office and chose 
psychological climate has developed favot- t0 keep the Secret Service in the dark about 
ing the reopening of investigations of the it. But it is also possible that, because o. trie 
murders of the Kennedy brothers and the extraordinary importance of policy deer- 


Rev. Martin Luther King. 


sions made in the Oval Office, one of the 


This climate, in which the CIA and the FBI intelligence services may have installed e 
are being publicly linked to these and other device. (There is at least one other case o 
political assassinations, evidently led Presi- suc * 1 s Py |n 9 in the White House, curing 
dent Ford to remark at his news conference 1971, a navy yeoman attached to a en- 
on April 3 that "it is my understanding that ta 9 on liaison ofuce in the Nationa Security, 
the Rockefeller Commission may. if the facts Council regularly supplied the Joint Chiefe 
seem to justify, take a look" at the charg- Staff with the most top-secre ma eria 
es that the CIA was involved in the 1963 from NSC meetings as well as the most sav 
rr.urder of President Kennedy and that » • -sUive fore.gn.pol.cy documents handled by 
was a conspiracy involving more than one Henry A. Kissinger who Ten serve 
gunman. This would be the first fresh official s P ecia ‘ ass ^ ant lne P res,dent fof nau0f *- 

look at the Dallas assassination since the al |® CU I U 7 a Lf,!. rs ^ ho 

... „ „ . . . . _ The Ova Office transmissions could Se 

Warren Commission issued its report more _ . . _ r 

Office Building. 

7 •? They could also be picked up, technicians 
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say, in the Treasury Building a block away considered a federal rather than a state of- 
{iiie Secret Service is part of the Treasury fense because sjch murders would most 
Department) or in the Commerce Depart- likely be planned in a federal office) and 
ment building three blocks away. But, be- current investigations by the Justice Be- 
cause laser beams can travel only along a partmen! could lead to indictments of CIA 
line of sight free of any obstructions, it would personnel. 

be necessary to have “repeaters" located If this happens, one may weli ask why 
somewhere on the White House grounds to "higher-ups'' in the government, including 
redirect the beam emanating from the Oval members of the White House "Forty Commit- 
Oifice windows to reception points. If, in- tee." which must authorize foreign assassi- 
deecf, the president was spied on by one of nations by American agents, would not be 
his intelligence agencies, the American liable to prosecution. The Forty Committee 
government was in a greater state of disin- is presently headed by Henry Kissinger and 
fegration than we ever realized. a case of legal accountability may develop 

Policy power struggles likewise seemed a S3ins! him and his predecessors. !t may 
to ioom behind the CIA's own violent reor- e y en be argued that presidents of the United 
ganization in the wake of the disclosures States can be named as co-conspirators in 
last December that the agency had en- toreign assassinations, inasmuch as they 
gaged in ‘•‘massive" spying on Americans, supposedly must clear such acts when 
CIA director Coiby, anxious for a scapegoat, Americans are used. But traditionally presi- 
spparently chose the chief of the Counterln- dents have been protected by the so-called 
tsiligence Staff. James Angleton, as the doctrine of "plausible denial." under which 
public culprit, although knowledgeable they are able to officially ignore this type of 
agency officials believe that Angleton had activity. Moreover, the Forty Committee 
relatively little Jp do with it. The belief in the keeps virtually no records, thus depriving 
intelligence Community is that the spying courts cf needed evidence. And no official 
scandal gave Colby the long-awaited op- is iikely to incriminate himself in court — : 
portunity to dismiss Angleton. a powerful should it ever come to that, 
operator who had carved out his private If is obviously impossible to separate 
empire in the CIA. Angleton had become a completely the CIA's domestic and foreign 
thorn in the side of Secretary of State Kis- activities. The agency, after all,-- has its 
singer because of his control over the flow of headquarters in the United States and all its 
secret intelligence between the U.S. and operations are planned and coordinated at 
Israel. Kissinger, it is said, felt that Angleton its sprawling building at Langley. Va., just 
was interfering with his intricate Middle outside Washington. Because of all the 
Eastern policies and persuaded Colby to support requirements at home, the CIA’s 
remove him as soon as possible. operations inevitably spill ever to American 

Angleton was quietly replaced by George cities. It is this spill-over factorthat has often 
Constantinides, a fifty-three-year-old Mid- tod to the abuses and violations. 
d!c cocciCillCu who .hoc directed the Th? CIA clsirns th it sets Is^e! ! w 
CIA's Near Eastern Affairs Office since American territory when it engages in train- 
1972, and is unlikely to create problems for ing. and recruitment, the contacting of 
Kissinger. But nothing was said about Americans and foreigners who may possess 
Richard Ober. the official who ran the CIA's useful intelligence information, and the in- 
Domestic Operations Division (renamed the vestigation of potential agents or informers 
Foreign Resources Division in 1972) during it may wish to hire (as distinct from campus 
the period when the agency was engaged in recruitment for CIA careers). Few CIA critics 
spying on antiwar militants. Ober currently would dispute this claim. Likewise, there 
is assigned to the National Security Council appears to be nothing wrong with the work 
staff where, presumably, he enjoys Kissi.n- here of the agency's Technical Services Di- 
ger's protection. Angleton, who stayed on vision, which concentrates on intelligence 
for three months to assist Constantinides technology and the equipping of agents for 
during the transition, was awarded on April foreign missions, or the Office of Security, 
7, 1975, the CIA's Distinguished Intelli- which supposedly does what its name sug- 
gence Medal in a surge of bureaucratic iro- gests. In fact, “overt'' CIA offices in dozens 
ny. Colby managed to be in New Orleans on of American cities are listed in local phone 
the day of the award and Angleton received directories. 

it from Colby's deputy. Lieutenant General The trouble, however, is that the CIA also 
Vernon A. Walters. Another power struggle tuns "covert" offices and operations 
had run its course. throughout the United States — the ones Col- 

As we've noted, the CIA is forbidden by by does nbt mention in his increasingly fre- 
federal law to operate in the United States quent public appearances in defense of the 
except for managerial, policy, training, and agency. Here are five examples: 
support functions related to its foreign oper- 1. The Miami area is the center of major 
ations. But this prohibition has been vio- covert CIA operations. The principal opera- 
lated to a steadily increasing degree since tion is Support Station East, headed by a 
the CIA was founded twenty-eight years senior CIA official named Paul Holliwell, in 
ago. The violations range from supporting charge of all the activities in Florida. A spe- 
focal police departments and spying on cial section deals with anti-Castro Cuban 
American citizens to managing a huge cor- refugees, many of them veterans of the Bay 
porate empire, shielding mysterious private of Pigs invasion and other CIA adventures in 
companies producing lethal devices for use Cuba. The Cubans are used as intelligence 
at home and abroad, supplying tax covers sources and as infiltrators into Cuba (al- 
for such companies,. as Howard Hughes's though this activity has been considerably 
Summa Corporation, which built the subma- curtailed over the years). Eugenio Martinez, 
rine-recovery ship G/pmar Explorer (it saved one of the Watergate burglars, was still on a ' 
Hughes over S9 million), and conspiring on SiCO-a-month CIA retainer when he joined 
United Slates soil to commit foreign assas- £. Howard Hunt's Cuban-American team for 
stations. Conspiracy to commit murder is a Beverly Hills and Washington break-ins. All 
major criminal offense under the United ether Hunt accomplices were ex-CIA 

Sa!es Pen ?' Codc . <i ' 


Wities of CiA-ccnnected Cubans, many'ef 
’j*em armed, in ioca! crime. There is talk of a 
"Cuban Mafia" using CIA Cuoans. and thare 
have been numerous instances of ferre? 
bombings and assassinations. But the local 
police and even the FBI often find that seme 
Cubans with criminal records are "untcucb- I 
able" because of CIA protection and invoca- 
tion cf “national security." 

“Support East" uses the facilities of Miami 
Internationa! University for operations in 
Latin America and provides technical and 
financial support for far-flung CIA missions. 
But most important of all. it controls a 
v.cridwice network of double agents under 
Operation SEEBOLT, one of the most sensi- 
tive CIA missions. A special staff known as 
the "Green Light Group" runs SEEBOLT on 
behaff cf the agency’s Clandestine Services 
chiefs in Washington. It is in close touch 
with the Inter-Agency Defectors’ Committee 
(IDA), a major source of double agents. De- 
spite many valid objections to turning at 
American city into a major espionage center, 
ClA officials insist privately that this activity 
is ail really part of foreign operations. 

The Miami group has its counterpart. Sup- 
port Station West, in Burlingame. California, 
this station, near San Francisco, concen- 
trates on Asian operations in roughly the 
same manner in which the Miami station 
works cn Latin America and Europe. Thera 
is also a large covert CIA station in Denver, 
and there is one in Las Vegas, where the 
Mafia provides a fertile field for foreign and 
domestic intelligence. 

2. in the overlapping of the CIA's foreign 
end domestic functions, the agency's rep- 
resentatives in Los Angeles first persuaded 
Hc*;v3rc! M L! C} ^ s ' c S , jr vir> ’i£ 
build the $350 million (in taxpayers' money) 
deep-sea mining ship, the Glomar Ex- 
p'asr. and then went to the Los Angeles 
County tax assessorto inform him in secrecy 
that the vessel belonged to the United 
States government. The Summa Corpora- 
tion thus was not subject to local taxes in 
excess of S9 million. But this is where the 
C'A got caught in its own game of secrecy: 
the ship's license, filed under oath with the 
Ccest Guard, states that the Glomar Explor- 
er belongs to the Hughes interests. Los 
Angeles County was thus cheated out of 
taxes. Inasmuch as the CIA did the lying, it 
may well become the target of tax fraud 
prosecution. The same may happen with 
federal taxes, although the IRS has not yet 
been heard from, and we may face the ex- 
'/aordinary situation of a federal agency 
(m3) suing another federal agency (CIA) for 
:=< fraud. And there is the additional fact 
toat the CIA representatives were intro- 
duced to the tax assessor by an FBI agent 
suggesting further intra-governmental col- 
lusion. The CIA's request that the tax asses- 
sor cooperate in the secret cover is another, 
example of the agency's domestic activities 
tra: often verae on the illeaal. 

This story is further complicated by Glo- 
bal Marine Inc., a publicly held company' 
(unlike the Summa Corporation) which de- 
signed and operated the Glomar Expiore r 
for Summa and the CIA. Under Securities 
and Exchange Commission rules, public 
companies must provide "full disclosure " o* 
iheir activities.' Global Marine chalked up 
profits from the Glomar Explorer operations. 
but, according to an SEC staff study, its pub- 
lic reports were "inaccurate and incomplete 
due t o the classified aspects. " Thus far the 
OT)8t1fl§3(7Q007n9ki ng a broad ruling on 
Global Marine’s public reporting. If one is 
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made, however, it would affect other public 
companies with secret CIA contracts, pos- 
sibly blowing their covers. 

3. In the CiA's operation of its vast corpo- 
rate activities — the so-called "proprietary" 
companies— the agency has always badly 
needed the secretive cooperation of federal 
and state authorities. It is, of course, a matter 
of subsequent legal determination whether 
the incorporation of the proprietaries and 
their operations have been in violation of 
laws. The existence of the CIA corporate 
empire, estimated at some S200 million an- 
nually in sales and services, has long been 
z secret and there have been no court tests 
of the legality of these proprietary com- 
panies. Since none of these companies has' 
publicly owned stock, problems with the : 
SEC are unlikely to arise. 

The CIA began putting together its pro-' 
prietary corporate network in the eariy. 
1950s in order to acquire dome ct ic and 
foreign covers for secret operation. 2lnd to 
channel' funds discreetly to its overseas 
operatives. Only top CIA officials know how 
many of these companies are or have been 
in existence — what is known of the opera- 
tion suggests that the agency has been clos- 
ing down some of them and creating others, 
according to need — but the system is being 
used to this day. Colby, in fact, confirmed it 
eariier this year when he denied a charge 
that profits generated by the proprietaries 
can be used for covert foreign operations, 
thus bypassing restrictions written into law 
by Congress late in 1974. 

Most of the proprietaries v/ere incorpo- 
rated ; Delaware, a state that does not levy 
•Goal corporate taxes, and there are reasons 
to believe that the CIA even has its own 
incorporating company in Dover to- handle 
the business away from prying eyes. CIA 
officials say. however, that in some in- 
stances officials in the office of the Dela- 
ware secretary of state had to be informed of 
the true nature of the proprietaries to avoid; 
blowing the CIA covers. 

Probably the oldest major proprietary is 
the Pacific Corporation, with headquarters 
in a third-floor suite in an office building at 
1725 K Street in Washington. Incorporated 
in 1950. Pacific is one of the principal ClA 
holoing companies because it provides fi- 
nancial and management controls for other 
important proprietaries. Pacific's president 
is Hugh L. Grundy, believed to be a long- 
time ClA official, v/ho actually lives just a 
few blocks away from the agency's Langley 
headquarters. 

Operating directly under Pacific are Air 
America. Inc., the “private" ClA airline that 
has operated planes and helicopters for 
yea's throughout Indochina in support of the 
agency's “clandestine army" in Laos and 
otner paramilitary activities. Air America is 
funded by the Agency for Internationa! De- 
velopment (AID), which has often served as 
a cover for the CIA's operations in Asia and 
elsewhere. The CIA refunds AID through a 
complex bookkeeping system involving the 
concealment of CIA appropriations through- 
out the federal budget. 

Pacific also owns Civil Air Transport Co. 
Ltd., a Taiwan-based scheduled airline 
known as CAT. CAT. in turn, owns major 
aircraft repair and overhaul facilities on 
Taiwan. The third known CIA airline is 
So-tnem, Air Transport tnc.. which is also the 
mcst mysterious. Southern (not to be con- 
fused with Southern Airv/avs) Jocatacl at p 
1525 K Street in WashingtWflrarotTiWftrg" 


witn a number of unusually large antennas for interviews and the ClA has refused con> 
°'! ! y. r coi). has interlocking directorships ments on its links with the company, 
wi-.r. Air America. Between 19oSand 1972 it As a rule. CIA proprietaries pay taxes and 
‘eased aircraft from Air America as well as meet other official requirements, but CfA 
TfC-m-Air Asia Co. Ltd., another proprietary director Colby had to arrange for a speciai 
ccr, -'oiled by Pacific. According to Federal dispensation from the now defunct Price 
Aviation Administration records, the present Commission so that Pacific Corporations 
ownership of at least four jet transports books would not have to be opened for the 
.eased from Air America and subsequently commission's inspection. 

'eturned to it is “unknown." These planes, in ' In addition to proprietaries, the CIA runs 
f ? ct - ® r f n A ot even re 9*stered anymore with -fronts” and “conduits" through companies 
the FAA. At present. Southern owns three it does not run outright but supports finan^ 
transport planes, one of them a DC-6 cially. The fronts and the conduits provide 
(bought from Air Asia). A DC-6B was sold to, covers for CIA operations at home and 
Ethiopian Airlines in 1972. _ | abroad. The best known of the fronts waslfte 

(Southern s attorney is James H. Bastian.; now disbanded Robe'' R. Mullen public r~- 
wno is vice-president and secretary of the- lations company that employed E. Howard 
Pacific Corporation. Bastian. incidentally, is! Hunt after his resignation from the CIA in 
the registered owner of several apparently 1971 until his involvement in the Watergate 
uninhabited town houses in Washington.) ; break-in. Interestingly the Mullen company 
Most of Southern's operations have been! also handled a public relations account for 
in Latin America, including eight flights to the Howard Hughes interests. The ccrc- 
Chile in 1971 (on earthquake relief missions pany, as it developed in 1974, was con- 
fer LAN. the Chilean national airline. ac-‘ trolled by a full-time CIA case officer. There 
cording to a CAB certification) when the late are many other such fronts, 
president Salvador Allende was still inj Some of the most interesting CIA con- 
power. but very little is known of the current- duiis — channels for transmission of funds 
use of its planes. Its operational he-adquar-' and other materials — were the German 
ters are in Miami, but at one point Southern companies broken up after the war by the 
was leasing one of its aircraft to a U.S. oil! Allied military authorities. These companies 
company working in the Niger in Africa and; -included such giants as the Farbenindustria 
another to a company in Alaska. j A.G., the huge Nazi conglomerate, and 

Late in 1973. Southern was officially for there are indications that the ClA planted its 
sale and it filed a petition with the CAB for; agents in new firms resulting from postwar 
"cancellation of certificates" for charter! decentralization, including their United 
routes. But the airline then changed its States subsidiaries. These and other 
mind.andonDecem'oer31. 1973, becamea! companies— some of them famous Ameri- 
"commercia! operator" under FAA Regula- can business institutions — serve the CiA 
tion 121. No longer under the CAB'S oper- throu 2 h the supply of invoices for materials 
aling authority. Southern has greatly in- — ! ,c ’ services ina: were never rendered so 
creased its anonymity — it no longer has to mone y can be easily shifted abroad for 
file documents showing aircraft purchased the agency s operations. It was through the 
or sold, detailed financial statements, and a branch oftices of a large New York-based 
log of all civil operations listing the number banking and currency firm that the CIA so!d 
of hoursflown by aircraft types, tonnagecar- dollars for piastres in the b'ack market m 
ried on each route, intermediate stops, and Vietnam. 

the number of trips made over each route. 4- The case of the B.R. Fox Company. 
As a "121" contract operator, Southern has According to its letterhead this company 
no restrictions on where it may fly — except specialized in "custom designed electronic 
those by foreign governments. Under the specialties, but in reality it manufactured, 
new status. Southern cannot advertise for lethal explosive devices. As noted earlier. 


commercial work, but this seems to be the 
least of its worries. 


there is no direct evidence to connect Fox to I 
the CIA. However, one of its directors, 


Other Pacific subsidiaries include the c bael Morrissey, had past links with the 
Pacific Engineering Co. and the Thai Pacific ClAs Paramilitary Operations Branch, ac- 
Services Co. Ltd. The nature of their ac- cording to agency officials. It is also known 
tivities is unknown. Foreign Air Transport Morrissey, according to memoranda 
Development Inc., another proprietary, has wn ^ en by him, had been in contact with 
gone out of business. And over the years the Lieutenant Colonel Lucien Conein. a former 
CIA and its subsidiaries have dealt with senior CIA official currently serving with the 
such companies as Lao Air Development Drug Enforcement Administration (DEAL 
Inc., operating in Laos under Air America. Conein admitted to newsmen that he had 
and Birdair. the company that flew the Cam- been approached by Morrissey, but insisted 
bodian airlift for the U.S. air force in 1974 be never became involved in any dealinos 
and 1975. with him. 

Acting through other channels, the CIA Fox. which operated from a -warehouse at 
had been funding since 1965 a Washington 2701 Fairview Drive in Alexandria. Virginia 
firm named Psychological Assessments (it also had an office at 15 Abingdon Square 
Associates. Inc., whose function was to in New York City), produced a lineof "Astro" 
conduct psychological assessments of horror items. These lethal devices included 
American citizens hired for foreign em- explosive-filled telephone handsets, bcofcy- 
ployment and to study brainwashing tech- trapped magazine clips for the M-16 rifle, 
niques of foreign intelligence agencies, flashlights and cigarette packs full of ex- 
PAA was organized by two former CIA offi- plosives, a "fragmentation bait, and an 
cials. Samuel B. Lyerly and Robert E. Good- exploding camera, 
now. (Goodnow has since gone .to live in -- Fox’s catalogue notes the* "the informa- 
Australia for unexplained reasons.) PAA tion contained herein is CLASSlFIED by the 
operates in complete secrecy. Admission manufacturer for U.S. Government use only 
to the office, in a residential uptown section The handling and storage cf this material 
of Washington, is obtained by pushing a should be done so mindful of its c ensitive 

^^ 0 St! > cf > i? ! S r ;sc r t b S^ lo lizi 
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.75" x 0.5". Use the inside telephone hand- 
et. Automatic charge fired at (blank) sec- 
nds following lifting cf instrument hand- 
iece. Easy and quick installation to under- 
ide of mouthpiece. Any desired time delay 
n be preset. No switches, presetting, or 
atteries. Simply install 4-wire module. . . . 
iniature unit . . . rugged and durable. All 
and wired. Unlimited lifetime with proper 
ndling*" 

The exploding cigarette pack, described 
s an “anti-disturbance explosive. " func- 
ons as follows: “Electronics and explosive . 
odule packed inside cigarette pack, 
hen the pack is lifted or moved in any 
anner. ihe explosive is set off. Simple op- 
ration. Only one switch. ... A built-in e.'ec- 
cnic counter is factory set for 90 seconds to 
How time for evacuation of the area. . . . The 
ircuit will stay armed fora period of 2V2to3 
ears. . . . Explosives are not included and 
the only thing to be added." In the flash- 
ight. the catalogue explains, the "normal 
a’Off switch on the side activates the op- 
ration. ' Then the catalogue adds: "This is 
n example of an explosive anti-distur- 
ance dummy unit. Any'other items desired 
be so modif ied may be submitted for such 
valuation." 

That the CIA may have been the intended, 
f not actual, client for the Astro line is sug- 
ested in Fox's classified catalogue, which 
ays that the explosive devices "have been 
esigned and manufactured for sale to au- 
crized agencies of the United States gov- 
rnment. specifically intended for appiica- 
ion outside of this country." A well-informed 
overnment official remarked in an inter- 
iew lhat "I can't think of anybody outside 
he CiA who would want to buy this kind of 
tuff — and I'm not even sure the CIA would." 
ut the mystery remains: if the CIA was not 
he client, for whom was Fox working? 
oreover. as we've said earlier. Fox never 
equested or obtained the required license 
or manufacturing explosives in Fairfax 
“ounty. How did Fox get around it? 

Nobody seems to know what has hap- 
ened with these assassination devices 
fter Fox Company suddenly went out of 
usiness. It may be something the Rocke- 
eller Commission and the congressional 
:ommittees will wish to explore as they look 
into charges that the CIA has been involved 
in foreign assassination plots. 

5. The CIA is explicitly forbidden by law to 
xercise domestic police functions. But it 
has secretly collaborateo with numerous 
police departments throughout the U.5. in 
support of their political intelligence func- 
tions. One cf the most notable examples 
was the agency's "formal liaison" with the 
Metropolitan Police Department in Wash- 
ington. D.C.. going back to the late 1940s. 
Maurice J. Cullinane. the new MPD chief, 
acknowledged in a report last March that the 
Washington police borrowed agents, au- 
tomobiles. and electronic surveillance 
equipment from the CIA to help them spy on 
political activists in the capital. This "Cul- 
linane Report" was one of the most detailed 
admissions by any U.S. police department 
on its political intelligence work. The 
department's intelligence division spent 
$1.7 million since )968 on political surveil- 
lance. The relationship between the Ci A and 
the Washington police became particularly 
active in 1959. when the agency trained at 
teast seventeen MPD officers, twelve of 
them in “intelligence activity," The Cl A gave 
the department what was 
lamps capable of intercepting oral commu- 


nications." Even the department's morals ] general William B. Saxbe. about them } 
squad received wiretap devices from the j Under a secret program known as COHM* 
CIA. Between 1953 and December 1974. the TELPRO, initiated by Hccver in 1956. the 
Washington police had also been training FBI ran for years a counterintelligence cp- 
“selected CIA employees" in interrogation eration aimed at domestic dissente's. At 
techniques. Police departments in the though the program v/as formally terminated 
Washington area have also provided CIA in April 1971. these activities, including the 
officials with local police credentials to fa- harassment of radicals, wenton at leas: until 


cilita-e domestic undercover work. 

Farmer CIA director James Schlesingsr 


1973. Among COINTELPRO s targets ware 
the Socialist Workers' P ady. the Young So 


suspected the CIA may have been engag- ( cialist Alliance, the "New Left. American 
ing in illegal activities shortly after he re- [ Communists, "black^exfremists. and "whit: 
placed Richard M. Helms, now U.S. ambas- [hate groups." COINTELPRO was originally 
sador to Iran. In an internal memorandum to aimed at foreign intelligence agents in the 
"at! CIA employees" sent out on May 9. United States, a proper FBI function, but 
1973. Schlesinger said: Hoover, without clearance from successive 

■ "I snail do everything in my power to con- 1 attorneys general, applied it to domestic 
fine CiA activities to those which fallwithina groups as well. 

strict interpretation of its legislative charter. In 1969, for example, the FBI sent a fak< 
i take this position because I am determined threatening letter to a black Baptist minister, 
that the iav/ shal I be respected and because Donald W. Jackson, to force him to abandon 
this is the best way to foster the legitimate his civil rights work at Tougaloo Col'ege in 
and necessary contributions v/e in the CIA Mississippi. The letterwas sent in the nams 
can make to the national security cf the of a nonex.istent “Tougaloo College De'ensi 
United States. I am taking several actions to Committee," whose members were said lo 
implement this objective: I have ordered all be armed. And in 1972. a Florida residen 
the senior operating officials of this Agency was recruited by the FBI to infiltrate and 
to reoort to me immediately on any activities disrupt radical groups in the United States 
now going on. or that have gone on in the and Canada. The informant. Joseph A. Sur- 
pasL which might be construed to be out- ton. told newspaper interviewers that as late 
side the legislative charter of this Agency. I as 1974 he was told by the FBI of its effort 
hereby direct every person presently em- to put the Vietnam Veterans Against toe War 
ployed by CIA to report to me on any such out of business in Florida, 
activities of which he has knowledge. I invite One of the FBI's most astonishing unau 
all ex-employees to do the same. Anyone thorized efforts was against the small So 
who has such information should call my cialist Workers' Party and its affiliate, the 
secretary (extension 6353) and say that he Young Socialist Alliance. The party had not 


wis' as to talk to me about 'activities outside 
CIA's charter.' . . . Any CIA. employes who 


been prosecuted since 1945. but the FB! 
files cn the disruption program runs to a; 


believes that he has received instructions .amazing 57J pages, fhe bureaus harass 
which in any way appear inconsistent with ment of the party reached the point where, 
the CIA legislative charter shall inform the last December, a federal judge in New York 
Director . . . immediately." ordered the FB! to desist from conducting 

Schlesinger evidently received substan- surveillance on a national convention of the 
tie! response to his request because Colby. Young Socialist Alliance. Another instance 
when he succeeded him later in 1973. be- of unauthorized FBI activity came to light 
gen turning evidence over to the Justice when it was learned that the security chief of 
Department for investigation and possible! the American Indian Movement during the 
prosecution. However, for reasons that re- Wounded Knee takeover in 1973 had beans 
main unclear. Colby apparently failed to paid FBI informer. Evidently, neither Hoover's 
notify the president of his move. Ford be- death nor Watergate has taught the FBI any 
came aware of it only after the domestic thing about ihe need to observe the censti 
spying'scandal broke cut late in 1974. tutional rights of Americans. 

Subsequently. David Blee. deputy direc- it seems as if every government agency 
tor of the CIA s Directorate of Operations has been involved in seme form of spy ingon 
(Clandestine Sen/ices), advised CIA em- Americans. Thus the CIA. with the cecoam 
ployees by memorandum that they should tion of postal officials has been intercept 
retem private coun.se-: in the event of legal ing. reading, and copying since 1953 un 
proceedings against them in connection counted thousands of first-class leite-s writ 
with the Justice Department's investigation, ten by Americans to addresses in the Sovie 
But the CIA is not alone when it comes to Union. Former CIA director Richard Helms 
blega! domestic political operations aimed refused to stop the interception in 1959. but 
at American citizens. The FBI. as we now are| Colby testified that the.aoencv suscendei 
eeg-nning to discover* was among the ;ne operation in February 1973. He acn .tte 
cu. grits, i he new attorney general. Edward tj~g program was "illegal." So frantic we 


ers w'th information, some of it derogatory, ery conceivable size in a matter of secoecs 
cn "presidents, executive branch employ- During 1974 the U.S. Postal Service so 
ees. and seventeen individuals who were veiiled and recorded the origins of an men 
members of Congress The files, were received by nearly 4.500 -Americans. Tr 
| marked "OC." meaning "Official and Con.fi- CiA vvas no longer requesting such ms 
' dential." Levi added that the existence of covers last year, but the Postal Service v.a 
’these files was not made known by the FRi to acting on the behalf of the Naval Inte.l 
j the Justice Department, of which the FBI is a gence Service: the Army Intelligence Can 
I part, until early 1975 In other words, the mand: the Air Force Special Command: ;n 
i Hoover files were a secret from dozens of Air Force Special Investigations Office: ;h 
j attorneys general over the years. (Tne pres- interstate Commerce Commission: :h 

i rortrx.lVTis predecessor former “ 37 ; tion ano welfare Department; the Agricut 

16 
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ure Department: the IRS: the FBI: the Postal 
rsspectioo Service: the Drug Enforcement 
Administration: the Secret Service: the Coast 
Board: the Interior Department: the Labor 
Department: the Justice Department: the 
mmigratio.n and Naturalization Service: 
Bustorns: the Royal Canadian Mounted Po- 
ice: and a vast number of local police de- 
partments and tax offices. 

The Internal Revenue Service, through its 
special service staff, was also involved in 
Jcmestic espionage. A congressional in- 
vestigation established that the IRS had 
1.458 files on individuals and organza- 
ions (including 706 persons from Nixon’s 
enemies list ") for reasons that clearly had 
iothing to do with tax collection. In Miami, 
he IRS cranked up its “Operation Lep- 


rechaun” designed to assemble data on the 
sex and drinking habits of prominent '=si- 
cents. including the state's attorney. 

The National Security Agency, a superse- 
cret outfit dealing with code breaking and 
electronic intelligence, is currently continu- 
ing to monitor all oversees telephone cai's 
and cables. During the Nixon period, the 
NS A -was an enthusiastic supporter of Nix- 
on's domestic intelligence program, par- 
ticularly when it came to breaking into 
foreign embassies. Admiral Noel Gayier, 
then the NSA director, has been rewarded 
with the post of commander-in-chief of all 
U.S. forces in the Pacific (CINCPAC). 

There could be an endless list of the intru- 
sions of our government into our private 
lives. Let us conclude with three of the more 


striking examples: in 1969 Henry Kissinger 
recommended names of his closest 2 ides 
! and several newsmen to be bugged by the 
FBI for “national security" reasons: the CtA 
investigated Ins personal life of a Nixon 
campaign adviser in 1968: and a deputy 
attorney general proposed in 1975 that 
“internal passports” be issued to aliens in 
the United States, a step that could have 
led to a national identification system on the 
Soviet model. However Attorney Genera! 
Levi vetoed the scheme. 

Spying and covert activity is now an offi- 
cial government pastime in the United States. 
Can the president or Congress arrest this 
trend toward an American police state? The 
answer is vital in determining the kind of 
society in which we will live. Q! — a 
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CIA inquiry confirms 


As a result of a New York Times . 
investigation first published on Decern- 
ber 22, 1974, the Rockefeller Commis- 
sion this week (June 10) released a re- ^ 
port that substantially confirms alle- , 
gations that the Central Intelligence 
Agency has conducted unlawful and 
uncontrolled domestic operations. 

On the release date, the commission j 
also recommended tightened cent* v.s —*» 
the agency and criticized the kSw,, 
Department for abdicating “its statu- 
tory duties” for more than 20 years in 
a secret agreement with the CIA. . . 

The events of the week substantiated 
stories that both plagued President c 
Ford’s administration in its early days ' 
and shocked Washingtonians from the. c 
highest levels down. . 

Although hardly as shattering as the * 
Watergate revelations, the CIA investi- * 
gation revealed a number of suspect 1 
operations conducted by the agency < 
long before the commission report. ■ 

A.mong early allegations by Times 1 
reporter Seymour M. Hersh and others 
were : 

— charges that the CIA had estab- * 
lished files on at least 10,000 American ] 
citizens as part of a special agency 1 
unit. This now has been confirmed by f 
the commission which said that a unit : 
called Operation CHAOS had main- 
tained 13,000 files on individuals as ' 
well as 11,000 FBI memoranda and 
3,500 internal memoranda. A computer 1 
system, it was revealed, has indexed 
over 300,000 names and organizations 
that apparently are not connected with 
espionage. An additional 300 files were 
created on dissenting organizations 
with some 12,000 to 16,000 names in- 
dexed in them. 

— charges that the CIA had used il- 
legal methods for their operations in- 
cluding break-ins, wiretaps, and mail 
inspection that began as early as the 
1950s. The commission found that the 
CIA had logged'32 wiretaps, 32 bug- 
gings, 12 break-ins. None were con- 
ducted under a-dgudicial Warrant "and 
only one was with the approval of the 
Attorney General. Further, mail open- 
ings in New York Citv alone accounted 
for more than 4,350,000 incidents. 

— charges that the CIA had followed 
anti-war and other 


tors. This was confirmed. 

— charges that the CIA had set up 
a network of informants in anti-war 
groups. This too was confirmed al- 
though the commission reported that 
CIA actions went far beyond just moni- 
toring such organizations. 

— charges that the CIA had placed 
members of Congress under surveil- 
lance. This too was confirmed. 

/»V> v*rr«C fVnf <~i rrnr^ 


stroyed many of the files proving its 
guilt just prior to the CIA investiga- 
tion. In this instance, the commission 
found that some files on a test of LSD 
on persons who were unaware they 
were being tested were destroyed. In 
one instance, a person died (1953). 

— charges that the CIA had estab- 
lished a secretive unit for domestic in- 
telligence operations. The report con- 
firmed that Operation CHAOS was in- 
deed this unit and that in some in- 
stances had overstepped its legal 
authority. 

Further in the report, it was revealed 
that among those individuals kept un- 
der surveillance by the CIA were news- 
men who were watched in five different 
investigations in an effort to determine 
their sources who leaked classified in- 
formation. 

The report’s section on reported plots 
to assassinate foreign leaders has been 
withheld although the commission has 
collected information on the subject. 

The one allegation that the report 
pointedly did not confirm was the use 


| of the word “massive” in conjunction 
| with CIA operations. According to 
j Times associate editor, Clifton Daniel, 

I the commission report avoided the word 
1 and used in its place terms such as 
: “considerable,” “large scale” and “sub- 
; stantial.” 

The commission report served a dual 
purpose in the eyes of many reporters. 
The first was its confirmation of re- 
ports by Hersh as well as some allega- 
tions made by a former CIA Inspector 
General. This confirmation, many feel, 
was necessary since the running of 
stories on the highly secretive CIA was 
considered both daring and, at times 
perhaps, speculative. 

The second 1 purpose was to clear the 
Rockefeller commission of any charges 
of a possible whitewash of the entire 
subject, although several lltuigs includ- 
ing the assassination attempts were 
withheld from the public. 

Daniels’ article in the June 11 edi- 
tion of the Times traced the history of 
the story from its appearance to Wil- 
liam E. Colby, director of the CIA, who 
denied the allegations. 

Daniel reported that on January 16, 
Times publisher Arthur Ochs Sulz- 
berger and principal editors had met 
with President Ford for a luncheon at 
the White House. During this occasion, 
Daniel reported, “. . . the President, 
under questioning, used the word ‘as- 
sassinations’ in a discussion of the 
activities of the CIA.” His conversation 
was off-the-record, however. 

As well as tighter restrictions 
through a Congressional committee, the 
commission also suggested that the 
President tighten executive control by' 
making the Foreign Intelligence Ad- 
visory Board an effective watch-dog 
agency, open the CIA director’s job to 
people outside the government and put 
a 10-year limit on the director’s term 
of service. 


•PARADE • JUNE 15, 197S 1 

Q. I understand that Columbia Pictures is secretly 
negotiating with Victor Marchetti, author of The CIA 
and the Cult of Intelligence, to write a film called 
The Director. It would be based on the clandestine 
‘ activities in Italy of William Colby, director of the 
CIA. In this film Colby would be depicted as having 
■V fallen in love with Clare Boothe Luce, who was U.S.- 
Ambassador to Rome when Colby' was CIA chief', 
there. Is any of this so? — LG., McLean, Va. i 

- A. Marchetti. and a Hollywood studio have been dis- T 
cussing a screenplay to be entitled The Director. 


A had followed il ..... . . . .. • 
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‘ By MIKE ACKERMAN 

With WILLIAM MONTALBANO 

(<) 1973, Miami Herald Publishing Co. 

Intelligence is like an air condi- 
tioner in the summertime. It is nice 
to have. But it is no good unless 
you use it. 

The. Soviet KGB and the Cuban 
DGI are experts in translating intel- 
ligence into effective covert action.' 
They use a worldwide network of' 
allied Communist parties to help. 

The CIA must be able to counter- 
balance these activities. That, pure 
> and simple, is the case for covert 
; action. However great the uproar in 
United States over its propriety, 
covert action is a necessary tool of 
the CIA.- * 

AN EXAMPLE: 

j One steamy morning in a Latin 
, American country a few years ago, 
i a source tipped me that a Commu- 
i nist group was secretly plotting a 
1 takeover of the port workers’ union. 

I They planned to sow discord 
among the workers by spreading 
rumors of corruption, by disrupting 
meetings, and by stealing an up- 
coming election through a secret 
sympathizer on the election com- 
mittee. 

That was intelligence. The Com- 
munist takeover could have mortal- 
, Iv wounded a new, weak and unsta- 
ble democratic government. 

• My CIA station chief directed me 
to act on the intelligence. I sought 
' out the incumbent union leader, a 
tough, basically honest but un-- 
' lettered former stevedore. I told 
him what the Communists were 
planning, and I offered to help him. 

j FOR TWO WEEKS, I lived with 
' the man in a safe. house outside the 
capital' city." By the time he went 
? back to his union, lie knew propa- 

j ganda theory: he knew how to 

counter Communist attempts at dis- 
ruption; he knew how to guard 
against election-rigging. He was his 
country's foremost authority on 
parliamentary procedure. He also 
had a modest sum of money to start 
a health insurance plan among his 
workers. 

He won the election. The new 
government still had its problems, 
but at least it did not also have a 
Communist . union threatening to 
close down the country’s ports. 

That was covert action. Most of 
the operations I ran between 1965 
and 1970 as a CIA street man were 
In this field. I worked in Latin 
America and in Africa. 

Covert action is an attempt to 
clandestinely influence the politics 
of another country without showing 
your own hand. Like it or not, it is 
a major part of the intelligence 
business. 



* 


. To those who insist we have no 
business interfering in the affairs 
of other countries, I say, “Fine, if 
no one else will interfere either.” 

-EVERY MAJOR intelligence 
agency in the world has covert ac- 
tion specialists. It is true of the 
British MI-6, the French SDT, the 
Israeli Mossad, and it is even more 
emphatically true of the Soviets, 
the Cubans, the Chinese and the 
East European satellites. All use co- 
vert action as an adjunct -to aiplo- 
macy. » 

Once, the CIA leaned heavily on 
covert action as a clandestine 
means of furthering the objectives 
of U.S. foreign policy, as a halfway 
house between diplomatic gumbeat- 
ing and military intervention. 

Today, if the CIA again needed 
to help- the Latin American union 
leader, it would legally have to ad- 
vise between 50 and 150 members 
of the House and Seriate. In those 
circumstances, it might as well take 
an ad in The New York Times. 

In countries where covert action 
used to be the CIA’s bread and but- 
ter program, the term isn’t even 
heard anymore. I know that first- 
hand. 

About five years ago, the CIA — 
rightfully — began cutting back its 
covert-action operations. The agen- 
cy recognized that it didn’t need co- 
vert operations in every banana re- 
public. 

NOW, THE PENDULUM has 
swung too far the other way. We 
are out of the business altogether. 

The Soviet KGB admits to no re- 
straint. Cuba’s DGI encounters no 
public pressure to curtail its wide- 
spread international activities. We 
have dropped our guard, but they 
keep punching. 

Covert action can follow many 
paths, and the Soviets and the Cu- 
bans have been clown all of them. 

In the mid-1960s, local terrorists 
allied with the DGI firebombed the ! 
offices of a moderate newspaper in . 
one Latin American, country. I j 
passed funds to the publisher to get 
the newspaper back on the street. 

In another country. Communist 
infiltrators secretly engineered the 
takeover of a Muslim religious or- 
ganization, intending to use it as a 
platform for anti-government and 
anti-American propaganda. 

I FORMED a counter organiza- 
tion that was more rigorously or- 
thodox. It was nonpolitical. Given 
an alternative, the country’s serious 
Muslims opted for what some of my 
CIA friends. .. teasingly calied , the 
“Abdul Ibn Ackerman Benevolent 
Society.’” 



party. 


In. a prolonged and often angry 
dialogue with a young moderate 
who was a natural antagonist of 
the sympathizer, I persuaded him to 
enter public life. He did. and came 
to be a vital counterweight tc Com- 
munist influence. He may one day 
be his country’s president". 

On other occasions, I worked 
with another union leader to break 
a general strike called by the Com- : 
munists to upset an elected Latin 
American government. Once, I pro-i 
vided advice and ' financial aid to' 
African politicians locked in an! 
election battle with Communist and: 
Communist-leaning parties. j 

Although covert action is usually 
directed against a clear Communist 
.threat, there are exceptions. 

Once in Latin America I worked 
covertly with other case officers to 
help cool both sides in a Latin 
American border dispute that came 
perilously close to bloodshed. 

THE MOST EFFECTIVE covert 
operations are pot the ones that 
make ’’eadlines. 

Ip. Moscow, the XGC never 
makes ncaciiir.es. it rs well-trained, 
well-financed and historically com- 
mitted to the art of covert action. 
It is the pride of a society which 
has elevated conspiracy tars life- 
style. 

Americans take for granted that 
back-room maneuvering plays a 
JaVge role in their own domestic po- 
litical flux. Why do they then recoil 
with horror at the reality of clan- 
destine political intrigue at the in- 
ternational level? 

International politics is not a po- 
lite bridge, game. There are no Mar- 
quis of Queensbury ■ rules. The 
choice between black hats and 
white hats is not always clear. ■ 

' Often, the CIA is critized for 
backing right-wing dictatorships as 
an alternative to Communism. 

Biit if you ask me whether the 
United States is better off with a 
friendly military junta than with a 
hostile Communist government, my 
answer is “Yes.” 

MILITARY JUNTAS do not last 
forever. They allow for the possibil- 
ity of eventual change toward more 
democratic forms. 

Perhaps Communist dictatorships 
don’t last forever either. But the 
fact is that no institutionalized 
Communist government has ever 
been overthrov/n. 

Even in countries where they do 
not hold power. Communist parties 
pose a clear and present danger of 
irreversible dictatorial change. 


Approved B$r Re 


In another country, communist ™ „ , , - , 

agents were successful in placing X' a /.,^^? arne k "’ 

one of their sympathizers, in the action to the hilt. Often, they 
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Soviet Intelligence Agents Reportedly intercept ana ^ 
By JOHNM.CREWDSON : " " " Record Phone Conversations in U 

[ ■"* fpfoi&l.toThs New Ycr'i Timss _ — — — - . 

• WASHINGTON, June 23— The F- 'The first' hint that foreign - President said today, however, listen in, vi a a s rte po i s«i 
Soviet intelligence service has ‘ opera tives might be eavesdrop- that the report ‘‘was not cen^ ovar Moscov to the “nversa- 
been able for at least a year p j ng on domestic telephone, sored by anyone, although the turns o. Soviet leadero l 


■"* Speciil.to The New YerSt Times 7-7- — 7 - . , 

WASHINGTON, June 23— The F- "The first' hint that foreign - President said today, however, listen in, via a satellite poisM 

Soviet intelligence service has ‘operatives might be eavesdrop- that the report “was not cans over Moscow, to ^e conversa- 

been able for at least a year p j ng on domestic telephones sored by anyone, although the hens o. Soviet leaden, l 

to intercept and record tele?: communications .inside this, commission had sought the radio-telephones installed lftj 

phone conversations within the [country was a brief allusion advice of experts on classifica- their limousines. 

United States between Govern- to that possibility in the recent-^ Fion as to certain sensitive mat- . one former intelligence offi-; 
Iment officials, military leaders , ly released report of Presiden ters, ’ and that as a result a ^ described today the collec-1 

and private citizens, according Ford’s commission that mvesti-. ‘.f ew passages have been re -3 , . . 

to informed Federal intelligence igate d the activities of the Cen-j phrased » ^rv evnersiv^ befause ofj 

[officials. - . j itral Intelligence Agency. • X h e - interception of electronic? mrvni.< 


officials. ' • :■ itral Intelligence Agency. I • The' interception of electronic# 

, One official said today that l The Chicago Tribune reported ' v , 

S& K ,tat * .*«•.*“' 1" town h£ beco^i „KH« 

TLX* the s-curftv S3 of the re P ort contamin ' s the the last two decades an increa- 
domestic communications^ had [reference, prepared by Vice singly costly and time-consum- 

President Rockefeller, who «. 

some time,” but that there was headed the commission, had 5oviet and American > ntel - 
"nothing that can - be donej been “censored” tor seeumy a * lesser degree 0 f ’ the other 

tsbout it, absolutely nothing reasons by White House,, btaxi technologically advanced na- 

Department - and N.S.A., ofn- ® / 


'nothing.” ■ 

1 The reason, he said, was that 
the' interceptions were made; 
,at the point that the conversa- 
tions, chiefly 16ng - distance 
’ones but including seme cross- 
-town calls, entered the exten- 
sive microwave relay network, 
that passed them through the 
air to satellites or between the 
radio relay stations that stretch 
acroosss the United States. 
Sensitive Channels Separated 
.-•The Russians, the official 
said, had developed the ability 
to separate certain sensitive 

•channels from the Myriad of 1 

■fhot ivialfo I in ' 

i*»>**‘v — r - — - j 

transmissions, allowing them 
to monitor calls to and from 
“the military. Congress, anybo- 
dy — you name it, they can do 
it.” -• « -.1 

A White House official fami- 
liar with the Soviet operation, 
which until two, weeks ago 
was among the American 
Government’s best-kept secrets, 
said that telephone calls placed 
and received by members of 
Congress “undoubtedly must be 
among those that were over- 
heard.” . ' i 

j A ' spokesman for Senator 
I Frank Church, the Idaho Demo- 
crat who heads the Senate com-' 
mittee investigating intel- 
ligence activities, said today 
that the panel’s staff had been 
instructed to find out how long; 
such external eavesdropping 
had been going on and what' 
[had been overheard. • 


Department - and N.S.A. offi- 
cials. ; _J . - ” 

Censoring Denied 


tions as well. 

i The United States,- for ’ex-; 
ample, reportedly deVelored 


A spokesman .for , the. Vice! the ability some years ago to 
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cial described today the collec -1 
tion of such intelligence as: 
"very expensive” because of i 
the resources required to moni-| 
tor and cull it, and cf “very; 
marginal value” because of its, 
sheer bulk and the fact that-- 
much of it was case in indecip-j 
herable codes. j 

Officials said today that the; 
Soviet interception of microw-i 
ave • telephone transmissions: 
was believed to have been ac-i 
complished with fixed anten-j 
nas, such as those on tihe roof ,3 
of the Soviet- Embassy horej 



r» - 
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From SIMON WINCHESTER, Washington, June 1: ' ’ ’ . 

•- A secret- deal between the as part of the deal Iran has to the writing of this- extraor-J 
-_A._sn.tiei. W on the right to recruit former drnary contract. ■ 

Persian Government and a _ g members of two of America’s The contract document, 

American defence contractor, most; clandestine intelligence believed to have been : signed 

which, leaked into the press agencies, to help to build the j n February or March, called 

here. today, would not only have new message-intercepting and for Rockwell -to start a pro-, 
further strengthened Iran’s code-breaking centre. . gramme, to take between five 

domination of the Middle East -The contract w-ith Rockwell, and 10 years; to build theMntel- 
oil regions but have com- made it is understood at the ltgence system apd an initial 
promised some of America’s Shah’s personal request and payment of $50 millions was 
most ~ sensitive intelligence signed with the blessing of a demanded - ■ - 

secrets. - little known State Department The proposed facility will 

The project was the building office, calls for the recruiting make use — in much the same, 
of an intelligence . communica- of former officers of the, way as the NSA headquarters, 
tiens system, at a price which National Security Agency and at Fort Mead, Mainland — a 

could be as ’ high as $500,000, its Air Force subsidiary, the battery of expensive and 

in the heart' of - the Shah’s Air Force Security Service. ’ sophisticated radio monitoring, 
increasingly powerful- empire. Both of these agencies, which apparatus, with a number of 
The corooration involved - is make at theiir business to collect electronic monitors carried in 
Rockwell' International, which ra< }j. 0 cable and diplomatic Cl 30 aircraft on constant in tel-- 
is based in California,. traffic intelligence from alf over ligonce-gathering patrols. Ibex. 

The' story began with a the world and subject it to it is thought likely, will be of 
series of ostensibly unremarka- the most sophisticated kind of special use against Soviet , 
ble -'advertisements which code-breaking, operate with a forces and diplomats based in, 
started appearing in news- degree of secrecy that makes neighbouring Iraq. j 

matters across this country last CIA sound like the local public But the Americans concede 

.^r. . .* 1„ rv + nvnnv; * i si r\ r\( 


’November including one on the library. that many more producers of 

tnrv the nress - the Dolice When sports page of a Washington The new Persian agreement radio and cable traffic in the 

moment rnm^ Jhev can P a P er > which called for „ wh feh goes under the code Persian Gulf region could, in 

-he n„ru moment comes, tney can “ enrdneers, operators and ana- na , m , 8 “ibex” — ■ is uniciue in theory, be monitored by the 

act with terrifying speed. lysts ” who had a keen interest that it is the first time Ameri- Shah’s new facility — and 

F. . ... . . “ mmmi mi cations analysis, militan; oirt h.^s hecn nro- American milifnrv crniins fbcni- 


V ■ ^ « , IIUU l’U lo ^ ** ‘ 

mhat u what hannpned in Portu- in “communications analysis, can military aid has been pro- American military groups them- 
That is what happened in rortu ^ . essingt and mtelh- vided without any kind of con- selves could have their ladio 
gal. The speed of the Communist gcnce oper ations." . finur - supervision by the. US messages so listened to. 

-rise to power there did not surprise These ads, it has. now been Government. . There is concern that inter- 

me. The tactics the Communists disclosed, were the initial phase . ^ is assumed that the Shah’s nal security work may be per- 
used there are not new. of the big deal, which is now immense and growing influence formed by the radio monitors ; 

_ , , , , , being regarded with acute con- j n Washington, am! his- close the Persian secret police for 

But they have seldom been as ce , rn here. • ,. personal ties to the US Ambas- example, could use them to, 

successful as they were in Lisbon. The fear; about the- loss of ha-dor in Tehran, the former locate dissident • groups in the ; 
Perhaps there is a reason why not. us secret.: has arisen because, CIA chief, Richard Helms, led remoter parts of rural Iran, j 

My conviction is that commu- ... — — — — h — — — : — ... — rr — tt - — . r * Trrr — : — r, m— ; — — — 

iiism has not' prospered more be- “ '* 

•cause the CIA’s Clandestine Servic- ’ 

es, through covert action, has 
served as a powerful check on 
Communist aspirations. 

That check, that vital Amarerteetel For Release 2001/08/08 : CIA-RDP^9’-00432R0001 00370007-0 

ance, no longer exists. 


gal. The speed of the Communist 
-rise to power there did not surprise 
me. The tactics the Communists 
used there are not new. 

But they have seldom been as 
successful as they were in Lisbon. 
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LE MONDE 

Paris, 12 June 1975 

CONTROL TO BE RESTORED 

It would be easy to write that the Rockefeller report on the CIA contains 
no new elements for action concerning the abuse of power which, since the end 
of last year, seme American opinion had been looking forward to. It confirms 
at least three-fourths of the accusations made against the Agency (more precisely, 
the Central Intelligence Agency) last December by our colleague of the New York 
Times, Seymour Hirsh. In the wake of his investigations, "revelations", "leaks", 
calculated indiscretions, etc. have abundantly nourished the curiosity of the 
public, which saw for the first time a little opening of the cover of the sanct- 
uary of the American state. 

Two points need to be made at the very outset. The first is the very fact 
that there is a commission of inquiry appointed by the President, which today has 
submitted the result of its investigations. It should also be noted that the task 
of Mr. Rockefeller and his associates was precisely circumscribed, namely to 
focus on "counter-espionage" operations conducted domestically by the CIA. This 
concerns legal matters with diverse, complex aspects which are secondary when 
compared with the wide range of external actions based on the large technical 
capabilities for intercepting and decoding signals in the atmosphere which the 
"place" ("maison") in Langley, outside Washington, has become known for in our 
time. 

The three hundred pages of the Rockefeller report contain a documentation 
which one may still judge to be inadequate but one could not imagine the issu- 
ance of a similar report in any Western democracy. 

The second point is that it is disastrous that an organization with the 
great mission that the CIA has, frequently became involved in actions beyond 
its assigned mission; it matters little that it occurred most often at the 
instigation of the White House that the CIA compromised itself on affairs which 
were not within its competence. And just an off-hand remark at'O 11 '*' rtiA nArri Ter- 
ence of Congress which over a twenty-year period has not shown the slightest" 
sign of taking a close look as to what was going on and was carried out under 
the name of the three famous initials. 

As a matter of fact, the responsibility of the Congress is perhaps a 
heavier one than that of the Executive. For, it is the legislator who is 
concerned here: it is he who defines the prerogatives of the important services 
of the nation. All irregularities revealed and condemned in the Rockefeller 
report are deemed to be "against the law":- for sure, they are not compatible 
with good sense and good taste. Legally, things are little bit more delicate. 

■pie act by which the CIA came into existence, the "charter" invoqued to prevent 
its involvement in domestic police functions, dates back to 1947 and is not 
marked by clear logic. It has, among other things, been erased and over- 
loaded with and superceded by hundreds of "directives" from the White House, 
some general in nature others more specific; they constitute what is called - 
officially! - the "secret charter" of the CIA. It seems that the White House 
has decided to refer the _ integration of this confusing matter to Senator Frank 
Church, who heads a commission of inquiry of the Senate on the conduct attrib- 
uted to the CIA. He firmly intends not only to change the practices but also 
the statutes of the obscure institution. 

.The CIA has shown by its cooperation with the Rockefeller inquiry as well 
as with the two special Congressional commissions which were created for the same 
reason and in the same spirit, that it is vitally interested not to come out of 
the shadow but out of the semi- darkness into which certain of its marginal activ- 
ities had spread, to devote itself in good conscience to that which will always 
be its untouchable and hence irreproachable domaine: espionage abroad, world- 
wide by a super-power. 
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II sevait facile d’ecrire que le i 
rapport Rockefeller snr la C.I.A. 1 
- n’apporte pas d’clements nou- 
veaux snr le proces en abus dc 
pouvoir que, depuis le debut de 
I’annec, lui interne une partie de 
■’ 1'opinion americaine. II conl'irnie 
au moius aux trois quarts les 
accusations portees cn deccmbre 
dernier contrc 1’ « agence » (puis- 
qu’il s'agit, pour etre precis, de la 
Central Intelligence Agency) 
par notre confrere du « New-York 
Times », M. Seymour Hersh. Dans' 
le siliage de son enquete, « reve- 

■ lations », « fuites », indiscretions 
dirigees, ont snrabondamment 
nonrri la curiosite du public, qui 
voyait pour la premiere fois s’en- 
trouvrir le voile de ce sanctuaire 

• de la raison d’Etat americaine. ‘ 

Deux remarques s’imposent 
d'emblec. La premiere e$t le fait 
meme qu'il y ait eu commission 
presidcnticlle d’enqnete ct qne 
celle*-ei livre aujourd'hui le resul-. 
tat de ses investigations. Encore 
faut-il noter quo la tache de 
M. Rockefeller et de ses assistants 
clait etroitement circonscrite aux 
aspects des operations de « contre- 

■ espionnage » interieur menecs par 
la C.I.A. II s’agit la d’aspects liti- 
gieux a de nombreux points de 
vue, mais plus que secondaires en, 

CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
19 June 1975 ^ ^ 

ssenjh C. Harsch " - ' 


comparaisori ' du ’ rayon d'action 
exterieor de rimmense laliora- 
toire it ficher et a decoder 1’uni- 
vt rs que la « maison » de Langley, 
anx environs de Washington, est 
Revenue de nos jours, v ... 

Lcs trois cents pages du rapport 
Rockefeller contiennent une do- 
cumentation qu'en pourra tou- 
jours juger insuf fisante, mais 
dont on n’imagine pas l’equiva-' 
lent dans une autre democratic 
‘ occidental. 's' 

Seconde remarque : s’il est fatal 
qu’une organisation de l’ampleur 
de la C.I.A. soit frequemment 
tentec d’ontrepasser le cadre des 
missions qui lui sont assignees, il 
n’cu reste pas moins que e’est le 
plus souvent a l'instigation de la J 
IVIais oil Blanche que la C.I.A. s’est j 
compromise dans des affaires qui 
n’etaient pas de sa competence. 
Et lie parlons que pour memoire 
de 1’incurie du Congres qui, vingt 
a ns durant, n'a pas montre la 
moindre veil cite de regarder de 
pres ce qui se passait et se per- 
petrait a 1'enscigne des famenses 
trois initialcs. ' , v . t 

En la matiere, sa responsabilite 
-fest peut-ctre encore plus lourde 
que celle de I’executif. Car e’est 
a lui, le legislateur, s’il s’en soucic, 
qu’il revient de definir les attri- 
butions des grands services de la 
nation. Toutes les irregularit.es 
relcvees et denoneees par le rap- 
port Rockefeller sont censees etre 
« eontraires a, la loi . » : . a coup 


sfir, eiles sont eontraires au bon J 
sens et au bon gout. En droit, les 
choscs sont beaucoup plus floues. 
L'acte de naissance de la C.I.A., , 
la « charte » inVoquee pour 
condamner son ingerence dans la 
police interieure, date de 1947, et 
n’est pas d’une logique iimpidc. 

II a ete, cn outre, rature ct sur- 
charge par les eentaines de « di- 
rectives » cmanant' de la Maison 
Blanche, tantot de style general, 
tantot d’usage particulier, qui 
constituent ce qu’on appelle — 
officicliement ! — la « -charte 

secrete » de la C.I.A. II semble 
que la Maison Blanche ait pris 
la decision de transmettre I'iote- 
gralite de ce fatras an senateur 
Frank Church, qui dirige une 
commission d’enquete senatoriale 
surlcs agissements pretes a la 
C.I.A., et que soutient le ferme 
propos de reformer neu. seulement 
les pratiques, xnais les statuts de 
cette tenebreusc institution. 

La C.I.A. a montre par sa 
cooperation a 1'enquetc Rocke- 
feller comme, aux travaux des 
deux commissions speciales du 
Congres creees dans le meme 
esprit, qu’elle etait la premiere 
interessee a sortir non pas de 
l’ombre, mais de la penombre ou' 
ccrtaines de ses activitcs margi- 
nales se deroulaient, pour se 
consacrer en paix a ce qui de- 
meurera toujours soil domaine 
intouchable et d’ailleurs inatta- 
que : l'espionnage du reste du 
monde par une superpuissance. 


Aitennuugi 


nis on the 


The Rockefeller Commission report on 
mistakes committed by the U.S. Central In- 
telligence Agency in the past was not a 
whitewash. On the contrary, it uncovered and 
reported to the public several highly improper 
actions which had not been sniffed out 
previously by any investigating news re- 
porter. 

The worst examples of such newly disclosed 
impropriety included giving LSD to an unwit- 
ting person who subsequently jumped out of a 
lOth-slory room to his death. Others included 
keeping a defector in solitary confinement for 
three years and “in one other case a defector 
was physically abused . ” 

The major published allegations against the 
CIA were confirmed. There was widespread 
abuse of the rights of American citizens. The 
CIA did exceed its charter on a very broad 
scale. It did allow itself to be used improperly 
for political purposes. 

This confirmation of published charges and 
disclosure of more that had not been suspected 
by reporters can, and should, be the beginning 
of the restoration of public confidence in the 
integrity of government processes in Washing- 
ton. It is noteworthy that many newspapers 
both in the United States and abroad assumed 
that the Rockefeller Commission report would 
be a whitewash, and some rushed to a 
whitewash conclusion on the first day after 
publication. Only after reading the text was it 
generally realized that this was a remarkably 
honest job. 

me principal subsequent criticisms were 
that the report had not expressed sufficient 
outrage over the mistakes it had uncovered or 
confirmed. Another was that it had not gone 
beyond its mandate which was limited to 
improper activities inside 
Perhaps. But there was no whitewash, and no 


withholding of information damaging to the 

CIA ' - , > , . • 

Not all, but most of the abuses confirmed or 
disclosed in the report occurred after 1981 
when the CIA moved from various antiquated 
arid obscure buildings scattered around Wash- 
ington into its superpalace at Langley, Vir- 
ginia. 

This was in the middle of one of the most 
expensive and exclusive suburban residential 
districts around Washington. The building 
looks like a junior Pentagon, and not all that 
junior. It is highly visible from the air and 
scarcely concealed from -heavily traveled 
highways. It lost its anonymity when the move 
was made. ’ 

No one could weigh the extent to which life 
in a superspiendid building contributed to 
what can be called delusions of grandeur. The 
ill-starred Bay of Pigs affair was conceived 
before the move was made, but during the 
construction process. The widespread surveil- 
lance of American citizens by the agency, in 
confirmed violation of its charter, was trig- 
gered by the radical movements of the ’60s 
which grew out of black unrest and antiwar 
protests. But. it remains a fact that the CIA 
was largely anonymous and largely non- 
controversial while it was living in humble 
quarters. Did' it share in the “arrogance of 
power” which marked the Johnson-Nixon 


/ A *■ ' • 

Remedies proposed by the Rockefeller 
Commission largely deal with way* and means 
of improving supervision over CIA activities. 
Particularly interesting is the recommenda- 
tion that in the future directors of the CIA 
should be persons of “stature, independence. 


that this does not necessarily exclude person 
from within the service. But it says “consid 
eration should be given to individuals fron 
outside the service” and it adds that “manage 
rpent and administrative skills are at least £ 
important as the technical expertise whic? 
can always be found in an able deputy.” 

All CIA directors up to 1956 were recruite! 
from outside the CIA. They came either fron 
private life (John McCone, Allen Dulles) e 
from the military services (Gen. Waite 
Bedell Smith, Admiral Hilenkotter). In IBs 
Richard Helms became the first CIA directo 
promoted from the ranks of the service 
William E. Colby, the present director, is ate 
from the career CIA service. 

The above should be read against the fac 
that the report finds that Presidents Johns® 
and Nixon used improper pressure on the CIj 
to do things which it ought not to have done 
The implication is that Mr. Helms, a caree 
service officer, was less able to resist the 
pressure than a person from outside th 
service who because of personal position e 
personal wealth would have had enoug 
“independence” to resist presidential pre; 
sure. 

> *■ / 

The Rockefeller Commission consider® 
but discarded a recommendation to separat 
the CIA’s open appraisals of information fror 
its clandestine overseas operations. Congres 
should consider this idea further. It is difficul 
to see how clandestine operations can b 
conducted from such an “evert” building a 
the palace at Langley. If the covert work wer 
separated and moved into physical obscurity 
the overt and vital work of intelligenc 
evaluation could go on at Langley with less « 
paraphernalia of fences 


needs underlining The report goes on to say guards, nogs, and passes. 
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Fit man’s disclosure of faculty travel plans prompts policy-drultinj 

£y Larry Van Dyra Every year As •bureau circuited 2 . the medical school and no -* chnn- 

ST. Lotus mstocoracdea to faculty members cellar of the entire university. Mr. 

A <3 rsc.ii. sure that a Washington ashing Aero to detail tocir travel Danforth to'.d Mr. Gashler to end 
University public relations man had plans. presumably for use in pub- bis relationship with the c.u... and 
been crcvidtog the Central Intel- licity releases. Mr. Cashier’s under- the annual solicitation of travel 
licence Agency with infcmMtlcn on standing was that C.S.A. agents from plans was suspended, 
the foreign travel plans of faculty Ac agency's St. Louis cffics had _ , 

members over the vast few years corns around regularly and had ° ansa c> Falrsohc Du./ 
has prenipted the university to begin been given access to Ac information For a while, the Gashter-C-t-t. 
drafting formal guidelines to govern the faculty members supplied. connection was interrupted. But as 

it3 contorts with government invest!- Mr. Gashler also was, by tem- protests against the war in I.rco- 
gators. perament, a good source for the china escalated in the late 1560’s, 

The guidelines, which will be pro- C.IA. A politically conservative man Mr. Gashler’s sense of patriotic 
pared by a university-wide commit- who has been active for rr.aaj’ year* duty drew him back into contact 
See’ that is now fceine formed, ao- -- — .t™ with the agency. 


■: v ; i ■ 

* /■■! <r 


ts=£ that is now being formed, zp- ^ -- j= 3 toe Maval Reserve, tbe 

patently will be one c-f the first he says he believed it was toe duty thln 2 rE£l - ! >’ 5t;cts lfi rn >' 

publicly acknowledged attempts by cf any patriotic American to help rft '- n< h bc recahs. "The r_o. ;.c. 
an American university to spell out the c s * when he could. building v/as burned [in !970j, anc 

clearly its staff members* rights and He remembers, for instance, a students were really gctttr.g 
nesnoas-oilittee in true ticklish area. Iecturs at a Navy training session 3wa y -vith lot o. things I cons^.u- 


the students were really getting 
away with a lot of things I consid- 


-ii.jL.'-'jei suaiceae, p. : e, so tile Aougut occurred to me “ -. 

•to counter to the rights of Individ- that whatever I could do toward became a conduit for information, 

tial professors and the desire for a getting us some information would although evidently on a iess com- 

c&ir.ta cf tract among scholars fc; a . patriotic gesture.” prehensive basis than in tne days cf 

Tom different countries. ° die annual memorandum. 


from dixterent countries. 

The Washington University case Briefings Sought 


lias implications for other American o 

adversities. Many of their interna- at least in part on his information! medical-school administration, 

ionally known scholars regularly cj.a. agent 3 would telephone pro- be was again told to end ms 

ttend sc reign conferences at which festers who traveled to overseas btA contacts. The or-er came Mu 
hev nave access to sensitive infer- mnf?wiv»c r-r ” t . time — cm camuel B. Gu— , —ho 


So Mr. Gashler cooperated. Acting 


• Late in 1973, however, his activ- 
ities again came to the attention of 


attend icreign conferences at wxuch festors who traveled to overseas 
they have access to sensitive infer- conferences and request a meeting, 
tuauon nr. a are ;c contact with sci- Sometimes the agents would seek 
eatists, doctors, and scholars from such meetings before the trios so 


communist countries. 

The disclosure that prompted tbe 


they could cut line what information 


vice-chancellor. 

That might have been the quiet 


they wanted trie professors to- iook -ttd to the matter, .nste.td, th~ .-..ory 


guideline writing at Washington f or and identify the foreign scholars banted up last January on the front 
University involved the activities of whom they were interested. At P a S r; the Si. Louis Clob^-Dirr.o- 
Dan Gashler, former director cf the other times they woo’d nek. fer a crot, about the time that interest in 

wws bureau in the university’s rr.ed- briefing only after a profesacr re- C - IJ V’ S -domestic actiyides had 

leal school. J.ir. Gashler, who be- turned Lems.. . r beca heightened by . diccjocu-.s ia 

cams director in 1S66, scys it jrj any. case, the connection be- r.utional press. 
teemed to him from the outset to be tween the ™ . bureau's ; huu tral Faced with the puc'.-uiiy, toe ur.:- 

pcrfectly reasonable to cooperate ^vinition of travel plans and toe tl 


r^BM-r-cod he ~catv ton* ca ^ s fr » m the C.iju_ eventually bug a!o'Zto com.: 

1 - 1 — .,..L^>a, ,.e ui. prompted rcmecne to cruig the met- ■' • 

r.evi ourenu uaa given cd_w tcr 1o thte attention of William H. udtlce. Leaded by John VA Oirvey, 
.gents a-ecss to fuc-ity crave! plu..s Danforth, then vice-chancelior for - psycliiatrist on tiie medicul-schoo! 
or several years before he arrived. 


ttsvesfijito. '.Not bug ago tiarf com.: 
m.itlcc. Leaded by John Vi. Oiney, 


fnculty. issued a short report that 
fcisicady corroborated the facts in 
ihe newspaper story. 

“Faculty members or t.ieir arc; 
tarles assume, end arc correet 
assume, that v/hea the news bureau 
cor.tarts than for faculty inform 
tiort, it is the bureau’s intent to dis 
seminatc that ir.fomation for pi 
poses strict:’/, ber.er.cia! to the fa~ 
ty and medical school the comm, 
tse said. “Relaying such informat: 
cn to the c.ij.. would certainly 
“c interpreted as non-beneficiai by 
some faculty members. 

“Mr. Gashler acknowledges : 
questing faculty information fre 
the secretaries of faculty for t 
sole purpose of relaying it to to 
c.tA. . . . The commit: :e ‘holds :r 
the news bureau has solicited i 
formation under an inapprepri: 
guise.” 

Guidalir.os Ttospcsr-d 

The Oiney committee also point 
directly at the broad issues involves 

“To many faculty, atA. interest 
: in their activities'can seriour'y co; 
promise their standing in their p: 
fessior.a! communities, can bri; 
ir.to question their independence a; 
bona f.des in their contacts with 
foreign colleagues and cart inhibit 
them in the pursuit of their leglii- 
m:e academic interests.” 

Because such important isroes 
v/ere involved, the committee sa: 
clear guidelines for handling rela- 
tions with ’the c.i.a. arc a necessity 
The committee to develop the gulf 
lines is r-.ow in toe process of fcc:; 
appointed by Mr. Danforth. 

Mr. Gashler, in the meantime, 
contlr.tiing to serve as director 
r.lumr.i affairs bui has been reliev 
o? his rcsponsibilij-’s in the net 
bureau. The univerrity says his r 
rr.oval from toe news jcb had bei 
piarmed before the <:isciosure cf his 
c.ia. i:tvciv:cner,t nr.d occurred for 
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: By Rudy Maxa 


® One of the CIA’s least favorite former em- 
ployes, writer Vief®r f&EFstacflti, is at his Virginia 
home working on a spy novel that is an “interpre- 
tive history of the CIA in fictional form, a CIA God- 
father." The courts are still considering whether 
the CIA can censor ail of Marchetti’s writing as the 
agency did in the case of The CIA and The Cult of 
Intelligence, the best-seller he wrote with J®{iks 
Marks. 
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■ Despite private advice from the 
parliamentarian’s office that the House 
.Ethics Committee lacks jurisdiction in 
a case looking toward, a possible re- 
buke of Massachusetts Rep. Michael 
Harrington, a liberal Democrat who 
has led attacks on the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, the Ethics Committee 
: is expected to meet next week to corn 
eider the case. 

The move against Harrington, an out- 
■ spoken CIA critic particularly in the 
; Chile affair, has been hatching for 
almost a year, the result of smoldering 
Presentment over what some Armed 
^Services Committee members say pri- 
vately was Harrington’s violation of a 
•signed secrecy pledge, 
r- Harrington signed tho pledge on 
June 4, 1974, as a condition for obtain- 
ing access to secret testimony given' 
to the Armed Services subcommittee 
•on CIA oversight by CIA "director 
William Colby on the agency’s activi- 
ties in domestic Chilean politics be- 
fore and during the Allende regime. 

The secrecy pledge signed by Har- 
rington was as follows: “The contents 
of such classified information (Colby’s 
testimony) will not be divulged to any 
unauthorized person in any way, form, 
eh ape or manner.” 

( Angered over what he regarded as 
"congressional apathy in the CIA-Chile 
, >affair, Harrington subsequently in- 
i formed the chairman of the Senate 
i crcign Relations and House Foreign 
Affairs Committees, as well as other 
congressmen, members of his own 
! Staff and one highly reputable report- 
:'@r, that Colby’s testimony contained 
political dynamite. The general trust 
of Colby’s testimony was given by Har- 
rington at least to the two committee 
chairmen, and possibly others. 

. Harrington admitted as much to the 
Armed Services Committee last Sept. 
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, 12 after the CIA’s activities in Chile 
were exposed by The New York Times.' 
He was called on the carpet by then- 
committee chairman, Rep.' Edward 
Hebert of Louisiana, who suspected 
Harrington himself as the leak for The 
Times expose. 

Denying he was the leak, Harrington 
was excused by the Armed Services 
.. Committee after his Sept. 12 interroga- 
tion and the matter appeared closed. 
But on May 25, Harrington read former 
CIA Latin America chief David A. 
Phillips’ defense of the agency in a 
signed article in the New York Times. 
Phillips wrote that it was a “myth” 
that the CIA “encouraged the Chilean 
plotters who toppled President Salva- 
dor AJlende-Gossens and funded the 
striker leading to the coup” against 
Marxist Allende. 

Angered once again, Harrington 
wrote a circular letter to House col- 
leagues suggesting that they do what 
he did last June: obtain access to Col- 
r b/s still-secret testimony to the Armed 
Services CIA oversight committee. He 
also asked for access himself to other 
classified committee documents. 

That letter triggered the disciplinary 
action by the committee. It voted unan- 
imously on Tuesday (with 13 of 40 
members present) to deny Harrington 
access to any more classified material 
at least until the House Ethics Com- 
mittee (officially the Committee on 
Standards of Official Conduct) exam- 
ines the whole question of access to 
a committee’s secret testimony by non- 
committee members — a direct rebuke 
to Harrington. 

President Ford’s as-yet unannounced 
presidential, campaign committee in 
the home state of former Gov. Ronald 
Reagan will include at least two of 
Reagan’s long-time aides and political 


advisers, including state Republican 
Chairman Paul Haerle. 

Hearle and state Attorney General 
Evelle Younger, the state's top R®. 
publican officeholder, will be co-chair- 
men of the Ford campaign committee, 
with Anita Wentner Ashcraft vice 
chairman of Reagan’s 1970 re-election 
finance commiriee, to take over as 
active head of the Ford California 
campaign later this year. 

For Mr. Ford, the quiet acquisition 
of Haerle and Anita Ashcraft is a 
, major coup, establishing his political 
clout and proving that Reagan, a pos- 
sible contender against t-he President 
for the 1976 nomination, does not own 
his own state. 

Haerle was an all-out conservative 
backer of Sen. Barry Goldwater’g pres- 
ldental nomination in 1984. Northern 
California chairman for Reagan’s first 
gubernatorial campaign in 3960, Haerle 
became his personal appointments sec- 
retary for the next three years. More 
recently, Haerle has been out of tho 
inner Reagan circle— but all Ills past 
Republican credentials are with the 
former governor, 

With David Packard, board chairman 
of Hewlitt-Packard, as national finance 
chairman for the Ford campaign. 
White House operatives feesi the Presi- 
dent has made more solid progress in 
California than any other state. Top 
roardinatm* for tHo is 
close personal friend, Leon* Parma 
[vice president of San Diego-based 
Teledyne Corp. and one-time adminis- 
trative assistant of conservative Rep. 
Bob Wilson of California. 

A footnote: Haerle has been criti- 
cized for his imminent move to the 
Ford camp on grounds that the Repub- 
lican state chairman should be neutral. 
But Haerle won’t change his mind, j 
© 1975, Field Enterprises. In®, J 


Mr. Nedzi is unresigned 


The House of Representatives has 
overwhelmingly rejected the resigna- 
tion of Chairman Lucien N. Nedzi of 
the Select Committee on Intelligence 
Activities, and ' whatever its motives 
its decision was a wise one. . • 

The select committee was appointed 
by Speaker Albert in February, mainly 
to investigate charges against the CIA. 
It consists 'of three Republicans and 
seven Democrats, some of whom — not- 
ably Michael Harrington of Massachu- 
setts and Ronald Dellums of California 
— are inveterate liberals and bitter 
critics of the CIA. 

When it was, learned earlier this 
month that as chairman of an Armed 
Forces subcommittee Mr. Nedzi had 
been briefed ~by the CIA on some of’ 
the very activities to be investigated, 
five of the select committee Democrats 
demanded his resignation. He appeased 
them by agreeing to turn the CIA in- 
vestigation over to a <^ 0 | 


which he would not- be a member. But 
in the interest of objectivity he also re- 
fused to name Messrs. Harrington and 
Dellums to the subcommitte, which so 
inflamed them that the compromise fell 
apart and Mr. . Nedzi submitted his 
resignation. ;!,'•- 

Anli;CIA elements whipped up senti- 
ment in favor of accepting Mr. Nedzi’s' 
resignation, pointing out that it would 
be almost unprecedented to reject it 
[but neglecting to say that it v/ould be 
just as unusual to accept the resigna- 
tion of a committee chairman over in- 
ternal commmittee bickering]. 

Fortunately the House rejected the 
resignation on Monday by the sur- 
prising vote of 290 to 64. A majority 
of both parties supported the chairman. 
For the most part, the vote was taxen 


as a demonstration of confidence in Mr. 
Nedzi personally and in committee 
chairmen in general. But to some de- 
gree it also reflected a feeling that 
the investigation of the CIA should not 
be turned over to a bloodthirsty clique 
whose clear purpose is to emasculate it. 

In either event, we’re better off as 
a result Either the select committee will 
be immoblized or more likely it will be 
abolished and the investigation turned 
over to a more objective group. 

An investigation is needed, and very 
likely there should be some congres- 
sional action along the lines recom- 
mended by the Rockefeller Commis- 
sion. We’re entitled to some assurance 
that the CIA will never again venture 
as far beyond its authority as it did in 
the decade before 1973. But the lasf 
thing we need is a destructive witch 
hunt carried out by fanatics and based 
on excesses which almost certainly no 
longer exist. 
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I House Has a Cloak 
■■■■ for CIA's Dagger I 

1 In the morning. Rep. Michael Har- ’ 
rington, D-Mass., was cashiered, 15- 
13, by the House Armed Services 
Committee amid high talk of treason,, 
anarchy and the decline of the West.. 

■ Its the afternoon. Rep. Luciem 
Nedzi, D-Mich., by a vote of 230 to 64, 
was handed back his crown as chair- 
man cf the Select Committee on Intel- 5 
ligence Activities to a chorus of “For 

he's a jolly good fellow.” 1 - 

• 

It seemed an appropriate double: 
observance on the eve of the third 
anniversary of the Watergate break- 
in, which precipitated the country’s i 
greatest cover-up to date, and it put 
the House of Representatives on-; 
record as being a safe house for the : 
CIA. „ . ... 

Nothing the agency did, the House ' 
was saying, was so reprehensible as . 
talking about it. " jf 

HARRINGTON’S crime was thaH 
he tried to bring to the attention of ’ 
Congress allegations from CIA Direc- 
tor William E. Colby that the CIA 
spent $8 million dollars bribing Chi-* 
lean officeholders, and labor officials 5 
and in creating economic chaos for 
the Marxist government of Salvador" 
Allende. . ‘ 

Nedzi knew all about this and more 
— but he understood that the House 
didn’t want to know, and so he never l 
told. He also found out about murder, 
but he kept that under his hat, too. 
He offered to resign in the face of out-' 
rage from several members of his* 
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committee,' but the House 'wouldn’t! 
have it. Nedzi is perhaps the chicken 5 
in the chicken coop, but the House; 
.wants it that way. 

The members have heard just 
Enough about poisoned cigars, (for • 
Castro), a poisoned ring (for De ; 
Gaulle) to realize that they do not 
want to bite into the poisoned apple 
of more information. If they do they 
might have to do something about it.’ 
Besides they want to teach their t 
dissidents and upstarts a lesson. It is 
the revenge of the Cavemen. 

! J 

Harrington, yellow-haired and 
pumpkin-faced, has an “up-the- 
rebels” air that enrages them. Be- 
cause he did laugh at the classifica- 
tion ( system, and did talk about ne- 


farious deeds to unauthorized persons, 
he offers the perfect battering-ram for 
the demolition of the Select Com- 
mittee. ■/ J 

IF HE CAN BE denied access to 
classified -information, he obviously, 
will be disqualified for service on the 
CIA panel, and the group can be dis-, 
solved without further fuss. \ 

Dangerous people like Rep. James 
Stanton, D-Ohio, who marked his 
.doubtless fleeting chairmanship of the 
special subcommittee bv announcing 
that he knew of successful assassina~ 
tions, can be evicted from the 
premises, and the inquiry can be 
turned over to “national security” 
freaks, who can be trusted to endorse 
the “no name.no blame” report of the 
Rockefeller Commission. , ; 

- Everybody will be happy, except 
those souls in the country who object 
to political assassination in peace- 
time and who would rather know if 
it’s been tried, even if it turns out to 
be at the direction of John F. Kenne- 
dy, and his brother Robert. 

: Vice President Nelson A. Rockefel- 


ler has stepped forward as the hit" 
jnan against the Kennedys. He said 
on “Meet the Press” that the “White 
House knew” about such activities.' 
He was preceded, of course, by for- 1 
mer CIA Director John McCone, who 
went before the cameras and invited 
the country to believe that an at- 
tempt had been made on Fidel Castro 
in the Kennedy years and even trans- 
posed the date of the installation of 
i missiles "on the sacred soil of Cuba”. 
! to make the point. . .. ; r 

ADAM WALINSKY, former aide to 
; Robert Kennedy, told of a CIA-Mafia 
• collaboration on Castro which was 
foiled by Robert Kennedy. Some 
Democrats are nervous, however, 
that the Kennedys may have had a 
hand in doing in Ngo Dinh Diem of 
. South Vietnam. -i 

But the evidence against that is 
that . Richard Nixon illicitly re- 
quested all CIA files on Vietnam and 
found so little dirt that Charles W. 
^Colson had to call in E. Howard Hunt ; 
‘.to fabricate the “smoking pistol” 
cable implicating the Kennedys. - 
- ; 1 > 

1 But the peoples’ representatives 
;cannot be expected to assume the 1 
’burden of these troublesome and 
squalid matters. They are not self- 
conscious on such occasions, as wit- 
ness their 10-year flight from the , 
Vietnam War.' _ . 

The Republicans are showing Ger- 
ald Ford they understand his tender- 

' Cl* TU- ~ ^ 

itcaa tut Utu wia. i no v.ui i 

claim that they are protecting the 
Kennedys and sparing the country 
much woe. ' - , 

' T 

The tides of freedom and openness 
that ran strong in the House for three 
giddy months early this year have, 
been turned back. F. Edward Hebert, 
deposed as Armed Services chairman 
by the freshmen, resumed his old seat 
for the Harrington auto-da-fe. _-. j 

; The House ahd the CIA now are.! 
•’working hand in giove. CIA has the 
.‘dagger; ihe House is providing the. 
cloak; , ... , 


1 . Associated Press . |. 

i 'A presidential-congressional' j port says. [• 

commission studying U.S. for- ! T!le , current process for ap- 
. ■ , ■ , iproval of covert actions m- 

eign. policy says in a draft re- : vo j ves the submission of pro- 
port there is inadequate con- j pos . Us to the so-called “40 1 
troi over covert operations 'Committee” headed by Henry 
launched by the Central In-, a. Kissinger in his post as the 
telligence Ogcncy against for- president's national security 
eign countries. , adviser. 

In recent years, the pro- i >pp c draft report savs that ; 
■ for approving covert; - b „, aUso , o£ Kissinger’s other* 


operations have become quite 1 duties os secretary of state,!; L;. 
m.ormal and at times the ' £ ;,e 40 Committee "lias rarely J;, 
President has ordered the met” and consultation is fre- ; L,. 
(normal review process by- qucntly done over the tele- ; ^ 
passed altogether, a draft of , phone. L 0 

(the . Murphy Commissio^-^^. Pi S j*i R ^|^ a ^feil 2 «O0 1/08/08 fcu 


mission executive director," 

_ acknowledged the existence' NEW 

’of the draft report but said 14 J 

; “it has been changed and prob- . , . , 

ably will be changed again” moved b' 
by commission members who about ODe" 
^include Vice President Rock- | ra ) intelli 
efeller. ; a story 

The draft version recom- American 

■mends that the President’s na- ' when Ri 

tional security adviser be former hi 

prevented from holding ' any was nam , 

-other Cabinet position. It also j ran j n 

| recommends that all cover* Yerofeyev 
activities be made known to sador, we 

Congress but says the Presi- Premier, v 

dent should not have to. give eyda, and 

his personal' endorsement of ly, “Why- 

such operations in order to send their 
i avoid harmful effects. . bassador 

Headed by retired Ambassa- Hoveyda 

dor Robert* Murphy of New| Ambassadi 

York, the 12-mcmbcr Commis- anc * re P“®' 

sion for Reorganization of the fF®. r °V r ;! 

Government’s Foreign Policy irw ,, 

wars created in 1072 by Presi- spy. 

j dent Nixon and Congress. Tho 
[commission is scheduled to 
! &GWkRB#7iI-00i432R0001 00370007-0 


NEW YORK TIMES 
14 June 1975 

■ A highly placed Iranian, 
moved by the latest news 
about operations of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency, told 
.a story this week to an 
American correspondent. 
When Richard M. Helms, 
former head of the C.I.AI, 
was named Ambassador to 
■ Iran in . 1973, Vladimir Y. 
'Yerofeyev, the Soviet Ambas- 
sador, went to the Iranian 
Premier, v Amir Abbas Hov- 
eyda, and inquired sneering- 
ly, “Why did the Americans 
send their No. 1 spy as Am- 
bassador to Iran?"- Premier 
Hoveyda looked the Soviet ; 
Ambassador up and down 
and replied, “The .•' mdricans • 
are o-ur friends — at -least, 
they don’t send us their No. 
10 spy.’?.- 
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NEW REPUBLIC 
28 June 1975 


Playing Fast and Loose With Truth 


by Morton H. Halperin 

One technique of the Central Intelligence Agency, 
discussed only in passing in the Rockefeller Commis- 
sion report released two weeks ago, is dis-information. As 
Philip Agee discusses in his book Inside the Company, the 
agency has expensive facilities fo f producing fake 
documents and other means for misleading foreigners. 
As with other CIA methods, dis-information has been 
turned against the American people. The clearest and 

most important domestic dis-information project of the 

agency was the effort, still going on, to discredit the 
Seymour Hersh story on the CIA's "massive, illegal 
domestic intelligence operations" and to conceal the 
scope of CIA domestic activities. 

From 1953, when a program to open first-class mail 
began, CIA officials had no doubt that they were 
engaging in illegal activities. By May of 1973, if not long 
before, they knew that they had engaged in extensive 
violations of the legislated mandate to avoid internal 
security matters. Yet every effort was made to conceal 
this knowledge. 

In May 1973 James Schlesinger, then director of 
Central Intelligence (DCI) and now Secretary of 
F^efcnsc, ^skeb a!! present and P m n!n\T»ipc i hn 

CIA to bring to his attention any activities that they 
believed to be illegal or in violation of the CIA charter. 
This memorandum produced some hundreds of 
responses and an inspector general's report laying out 
many, but apparently not all, of the activities described 
in the report of the presidential commission. 


t-5 chlesinger's response was to order an end to some of 
the activities. He made no report to the oversight 
committees of the Congress or to the public. Soon 
thereafter he or his successor, William Colby, reduced 
the inspector general's staff and ordered him not to 
conduct any investigations of agency operations. 

As the full extent of the Nixon administration's 
paranoia about domestic dissidents became public, 
questions began to be raised in the Congress about 
whether the CIA had been drawn' into any, of these 
activities. It had, of course, in the massive way 
discussed below, but CIA officials at first saw no need 
to inform Congress at all. Richard Helms, Schlesinger's 
predecessor as director of Central Intelligence, and a 
man ubiquitous in the Rockefeller Commission's 

account of CIA misdeeds, was probed on the question 
by Sen. Clifford Case. Helms had been nominated to be 
ambassador to Iran and the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee took the opportunity to ask him about reports of 
CIA domestic activities. In light of the Rockefeller 
Commission's description of operation CHAOS, direct- 
ed at domestic dissidents, and Helms' role in it, one has 
difficulty deciding which is more astonishing — his 
answer or th'at Helms remains ambassador to Iran. 
Here is the text; 

Senator Case: 1/ has been culled to my attention that in 

1969 or 1970 the Wlpfa ^6^ fefe«&SfeiB0tWO8/O8 


by the CIA 

| agencies join in the effort to kart ; as muck as they could about 
Ike antiwar movement, and during this period LIS Army 
Intelligence became invoked ami kept files on US citizens. 

Do yoiibwio anvlking about any activity on the part of the 
CIA in that connection? Was it ashed to be invoked? 

< Mr. Helms. 7 don't recall whether we were ashed, but we 
| were not involved because it seemed to me that was a clear 
violation of what our charter was. 

, Senator Case. What do you do in a case lihe that? 

Mr. Helms. I would simply go to explain to the President 
this didn't seem to me to be advisable. 

The Rockefeller Commission apparently considered 
deception of the American public and possible perjury 
as beyond the scope of its inquiry into CIA domestic 
activities. Thus it neither reports nor comments on this 
testimony. Statements of current Director William 

Colby are treated in the same way. One needs, 
therefore, to refer to the published hearings of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee preceding Colby's 
confirmation to learn that he saw no reason to report to 
that committee, even in closed session, on the results of 
the investigation launched just a months before as 
a result of the Schlesinger memorandum. Indeed, in 
july 19/j, Mr. Colby had this exchange with Fen. 


um igi^I i. 


Senator Symington. As 1 understand it. you do not 
intend to participate in any way in any domestic intelligence. 

Mr. Colby: } do not, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Symington. Would this prevent you from 
helping to mahe policy regarding the colleclion of intelligence, 
on domestic groups? 

• Mr. Colby. 1 believe it would, yes, Mr. Chairman. I do 
no! see trial as within mv responsibilities at all. 

Senator Symington. Would the 1 94-7 act prohibit the 
CIA from collecting, or providing the support necessary for 
collecting, intelligence within the US on domestic groups? 

Mr. Colby. I believe that is the s'ame question, 
essentially. 

Senator Symington. Yes.- 

Colby. Aiiid it would prohibit me from doing, that. 

Sometime after, Mr. Colby decided io give the sub- 
committee to which he reports some account of the 
:i!ega! and inappropriate activities uncovered in the 
Schlesinger investigation. This testimony, which has 
still not been made public, produced no congressional 
action. In desperation one or more middle level officials 
of the CIA gave Hersh the bare outlines of the story. 

Before publishing his article, Hersh, faithful to Neio 
York Times tradition, conferred with Colby. The DCI, by 
his account, attempted to convince Hersh, and no doubt- 
Time; executives, that the story was fundamentally 
wrong and misleading. The Times was in this case not 
persuaded and on December 22, -1974 published 
Hersh s account under a four column headline reading 

^Huge CIA Operation Reported in US Against Antiwar 
Forces, Other Dissidents in Nixon Years. "The opening 
sentence reported that the CIA had conducted a 

: Gl^bP7rd(1^2Rlmfi4f)l0370Q{^^ence operation" 

25 
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against the antiwar movement and other dissidents. 

That phrase — "massive illegal domestic" was to 
become the focus of a massive illegal domestic CIA 
campaign to discredit the Hersh story. As will be 
shown, every fact save one in the Times story is 
confirmed by the commission. 

The agency pulled out all the stops in the effort to 
divert attention from its activities to a discussion of 
how Sy and the Times could have gone so wrong; 
suggestions were put about that both were eager for a 
Pulitzer Prize to get even for The Washington Post's 
Watergate coverage; hence the need to rush into print 
before the end of the year. Reporters with little or no 
prodding came to talk of Sy's carelessness and bias. 

Although neither Hersh nor anyone else could get 
additional detail or further confirmation of the story, it 
would not die and Colby was forced to confront the 
Congress. He picked his target carefully, a closed 
session of the ultra-friendly subcommittee of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee. His opening state- 
ment was released to the press and billed as a complete 
description of the agency's domestic activities. This 
January 15, 1975, statement has to be read carefully, 
along with a correction sheet issued quietly a month 
later, and compared to the Rockefeller Commission 
report in order to appreciate the subtleties of dis- 
information as practiced by the company. 

The DCI in this statement denies the Hersh story 
fully and frontally. A month later testifying before the 
House Appropriations Committee he characterized his 
earlier testimony as a flat denial of the Times allegations, 
stating that "this operation was neither massive, illegal, 
nor domestic, as alleged." The operation he was 
referring to was CHAOS. That is as good a place as any 
to begin a comparison of the Hersh story, the Colby 
statement, and the report of the commission appointed 
by President Ford. In the process we can review the 
facts brought about by the official panel while 
examining the agency dis-in formation campaign. We 
will then be in a position to consider the tone of the 
Rockefeller report and its recommendations. 

<n 

[Urahon Chaos. As Hersh acknowledges, he was not 
able to get many details about the special unit set up to 
investigate domestic dissidents. Even its "Get Smart" 
name had not been revealed to him. 

These are the facts he reported: 

© Files were compiled on 10,000 American citizens. 

© Specific individuals were targeted, including one 
antiwar member of Congress. \ 

* Information on the targeted individuals was collect- 
ed from a variety of sources including informants who 
penetrated antiwar groups. 

© There were names of others in the files, including 
other members of Congress. 

© The activities were conducted by a special unit, 
reporting directly to DCI, set up initially to look for 
evidence of foreign involvement in the antiwar 
movement but growing into a domestic intelligence 
operation. 


exploring the links domestic dissidents might nave had 
to foreign groups.: 

Colby conceded that there were files on 10,000 
; Americans. He admitted that agents had infiltrated the 
antiwar movement as part of operation CHAOS. He 
| said that they Had been limited to gathering informa- 
tion abroad, although he admitted that some reports 
\yere submitted on the activities of American dissi- 
dents. He denied that surveillance had been conducted 
on antiwar congressmen and, after ar. initial denial, 
confirmed that there were files on four members of 
Congress. In five pages of testimony, Colby failed to 
touch on the other specific facts in the Hersh story, 
j The 1 basic ploy Was to divert attention away from the 
details of what the special unit had done and focus it 
instead on the disputed accuracy of the Times story. 
Until the Rockefeller report was published, this piov 
had largely succeeded. The Times had pulled Hersh off 
the investigation claiming that he was part of the story 
and could not cover it objectively. Many reporters and 
observers were convinced that there had in fact been no 
massive effort and nothing very illegal, only as Colby had 
put it, a few occasional missteps brought about by 
intense presidential pressure. 

The writers of the Rockefeller report were well 
aware of the controversy over "massive illegal domes- 
tic" and they were not about to explicitly confirm the' 
characterization that had been made the touchstone of 
the accuracy of the Times story. However they leave the 
reader in little doubt. The operation, the eight 
conservative commissioners concluded, "unlawfully 
exceeded the CIA's statutory authority." So much for 
illegal." As to "domestic," they write unanimously that 
the operation became a "repository for large quantities 
of information on the domestic activities of American 
citizens" and that "much of the information was not 
directly related to the question of the existence of 
foreign connections with domestic dissidence." 

Notice the use of the adjective "large." The commis- 
sion staff must have wanted to avoid "massive." Earlier, 
they had referred to a "veritable mountain of material-," 
and a paragraph summing up the activities of this unit, 
which at its peak had more than 50 employees, reads as 
follows: ' ; 

By August 197 j, when the foregoing Colin/ memoran- 
dum was written, the paper trail left by Operation CHAOS 
included somewhere in the area of 13.000 files on subjects ' 
and individuals (including approximately 7,200 personality ' 
or 2 0 1 ft les h ever 1 1 . 000 memoranda, reports and letters 
from the h'Sl: over 3.000 disseminations to the FJl; and ; 
almost 3,5 00 memoranda lor internal use by the operation. ' 

In addition, the CHAOS group had generated, or caused the ‘ 
generation of. over 1 2,000 cables of various types, as well as i 
a handful of memoranda to high-level government officials. 

On lop of this veritable mountain of material was n j 
computer system containing cm index vf over 3 00.000 names .i 
and organizations which, with few exceptions, were of United '■ 
States lilizens and organizations apparently uinanmcled 
... - with espionage. 


9 The group produced a series of reports on the 
antiwar movement, one of vvhich was sent to Henry 
Kissinger. 

While claiming to deny the entire story as it related to 
I he special unit, Colby in his statement confirmed.nrrany 

of the facts. However he carefully left the impression -- - .. 

that the unit neve 

26 


By any standard other than that of directors of the 
CIA. this. was a massive operation. • •> 

The commission, in the process of describing and 
deploring the CHAOS operation, confirms all the 
Hersa facts with one possible exception. There were 
J=™Jed some 7000 de^^iU^g^n,^ American citizens 
-lie organizations. The computer 
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system of CHAOS had indexed some 300,000 names of 
citizens and domestic organizations. Specific individu- 
als, those with “201 files," were the targets of 
information gathering from many sources including 
the penetration of antiwar groups. While the commis- 
sion found no evidence that a congressman was 
specifically targeted, the "inaccuracy" in the Hersh 
story is simple to explain. An agent of the CHAOS 
operation "became involved as an adviser in a United 
Sta tes congressional campaign and, for a limited period, 
furnished reports to CHAOS of behind-the-scenes 
activities in the campaign." The activities were, as 
Hersh reported, conducted by a special unit reporting 
directly to the DCI. This unit was, as he explained, 
originally set up to gather evidence of foreign 
connections and grew into a domestic intelligence 
operation. Finally, a series of reports was produced and 
at least one forwarded to Kissinger. 

in describing these reports, the commission blows 
the agency cover that, as Colby put it, this was a 
counterintelligence operation directed at possible 
' foreign links to American dissidents," and that it was a 
proper activity observing the limits on CIA domestic 
activity. 

The commission report describes some eight studies 
prepared by the CIA on the antiwar movement in the 
United States in the period between November 1967 
and January 2 971 and forwarded outside the agency. 
These studies reached the same conclusion: there was 
no evidence that foreign governments or agencies 
controlled or directed domesticdissident movements or 
provided financial assistance to them. The agency 

didn't have any doubt about this, nor does the 
1 , . | .,1 . 

• commission report on any eviuence to cne cumwcmv. 

If the agency knew that its efforts were not directed 
at studying what it knew to be a nonexistent 
connection, neither did it have any doubts about the' 
impropriety of what it was doing. In sending one study, 
"Restless Youth," to Walt Rostow in the Johnson White 
House, Helms wrote that "You will, of course, be aware 
of the peculiar sensitivity which attaches to the fact 
that CIA has prepared a report on student activities 
both here and abroad." In forwarding a second copv of 
the report to Henry Kissinger in February of 1969, 
Helm s was even more explicit: , 

In mi effort to round-out oar discussion of this subject, ice '■ 
iuive included a section on American students. This is an area 
not icilhin the ch,v hr o! this Agency. so liieed not emphasize 
f.vra extremely sensitive this iiiu-.es the paper. Should m::.or.e 
learn of it s exist cnee it loo it Id prove most einharrassi'tO. 

hi addition to confirming all of the fact's of the Hersh 
story regarding the CHAOS unit, the presidential 
commission provided considerably more detail of its 
operations. Several items are worthy of note in light of 
rhe CIA effort to paint the unit's activities as proper. 

On tnroc occasions, the commission notes, agents 
wno rsad infiltrated the antiwar movement were sent 
on specific assignments wholly concerned with, domes- 
tic activities. One of these assignments yielded 47 
separate disseminations to the FBI with such titles as 
Plans for Future Anti-W'ar Activities on the West 
Coast." As the commission explains, the bulk of these 
'related so!ely ( io domestic activities." 

Another agent reported on the high-level leadership' 
activities of a dissident group, and a third infiltrated the 
group planning May Day demonstrations. 

Approved For Release 2001/(^/08 


““ CHAOS unit hao a watch use of some 1000 
organizations and thousands of individuals. Forty-one 
names from this list were sent to the unit opening mail 
m New York; it sent back a two-file-drawer load of 
material obtained from the illegal opening of mail. 

Names from the list were also supplied to the 
National Security Agency, identified by the commis- 
sion delicately only as "another agency." NS A moni- 
tored the overseas phone calls of those on the list, in 
violation of their Fourth Amendment rights, and 
provided some 1100 pages to the CHAOS unit. 

Other Domestic Surveillance Programs. Thus far I nave 
discussed al! of the facts in the original Hersh story 
related to surveillance of domestic dissidents except 
one. This is the assertion that CJ A agents followed and 
photographed participants in antiwar demonstrations. 
Not so, said Mr. Colby in his January statement to the 
Congress. He went on to detail several instances of 
surveillance of American citizens but said that they 
related to leaks of information or assassination plots. 

According to the Rockefeller Commission report that 
statement to the Senate committee was simply false. 
Participants in antiwar rallies were followed by CIA 
agents as part of a totally different program that is not 
mentioned at all in the original Hersh story. 

Colby touened briefly on these activities in his 
statement, telling the Senate committee tha t beginning 
in 1967 the CIA office of security, acting out of fear of 
the safety of its installations in the Washington area, 
has inserted ]0 agents into dissident organizations to 
.gather information "relating to plans for demor.stra- 
t'or.c, nickel', orotests or bra'I -ins " 

The presidential commission tells a different story 
Fhe program, which ran from Februarv 1967 to 
December 1966, involved many different agents, 
although no more than 12 at any one time. These 
agents penetrated a number of different organizations 
including the Women's Strike for Peace, the Student 
Nonviolent Coordinating Committee, the National 
Mobilization Committee to End the War, and the 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference. The 
infiltrators sought to learn whatever they could about 
the organizations, including their domestic sources of 
funds and the names of those who attended meetings. 
To learn their identities, some of the participants in 
these meetings were followed home. In the words of 
the report, "the Agency's .infiltration of dissident 
groups in the Washington area went far beyond steps 
necessary to protect the Agency's own facilities, 
personnel and operations." 

The DCI made no mention in his statement to the 
congressional committees of yet a third CIA operation 
directed at domestic dissidents. This entirely separate 
project, run by the Office of Security, maintained more 
than 5000 files on dissident organizations and individu- 
als including some 12,000 names, and published weekly 
from 1968 to 1972 "Situation Information Reports" 
dealing with dissident activity in the US. 


liter illegal actioities. The Hersh story reported tha t in 
addition to the activities directed at domestic dissidents, 
the CIA had also engaged in dozens of other illegal 
activities, including "break-ins, wiretapping, and the 
surreptitious opening of mail." These, Hersh reported, 
were a "different category of domestic activities carried 
©'OIA , sR|DRF7>4)G#32RQ0Ck1 GQSFOQJFFsQspected foreign 
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intelligence." These facts too were fully confirmed in 
the Rockefeller report. The commission provided the 
details Hers’n could not get and it yields insight into the 
agency's view of its relation to the laws of the land. 

The commission report devotes considerable atten- 
tion to the agency's programs to open first-class mail. 
These operations, running from 1953 to 1973, were the 
largest, clearly illegal and unconstitutional programs 
discovered by the commission. Colby in his statement 
to the Senate committee dealt with these allegations in 
deadpan fashion in a single page. He asserted that the 
primary purpose was to identify individuals in active 
correspondence with Communist countries for "coun- 
terintelligence purposes, the results being shared with' 
the FBI." That sentence would not enable one to infer 
that the CIA did not even inform the FBI that it was 
operating the program. It was only when the bureau 
approached the postal authorities to propose a similar 
scheme of mail covers that the agency told the bureau 
what it was. up to and agreed to share the fruits. 

Colby's statement does not acknowledge that the 
program was illegal and .unconstituBon.d. it is only 
from the commission report that we learn that the 
agency was aware from the beginning that the 
operation was illegal and that CIA officials, including 
Richard Helms, deliberately deceived postal authorities 
into thinking that the operation was limited to mail 
covers, i.e.. to the copying of information off envelopes. 
The details of how the agency deceived postal 
authorities provides an interesting study of CIA dis- 
information techniques as applied to othe’ - government 
agencies. The discussion of "cover stories" to use with 
the public should the operations' existence leak, 
provides evidence of the conscious nature of the CIA's 
use of false information to mislead the public. 

A careful reading of the Colby statement gives no 
hint as to the scope or dimensions of the program. The 
DCI lists each of the operations reported by the 
commission with the significant exception of 12 
separate operations to open the mail of American 
citizens who had no connection with the agency. But 
th ere is no suggestion of the magnitude revealed by the 
commission report: 


Statistics g 

aihered by the CIA show 

that in the last full year 

of its oper 

x::on, the New York 

mail 

intercept handled 

approximc, 

tely 4.350,000 items of 

mail 

and examined the 

outside of 

ver 2.300.000 of those i 

terns. 

Photographs were 

taken of t'u 

? exteriors of approximate 

jy 33 

.000 items. Some 

S.700 iter 

ti were opened and the content 

's analyzed. 


Selection; for opening were made on the basis of n watch li;t 
given to the crew and upon various other intelligence factors. 
During the last year, approximately 5,000 of the selections 
were made on the oasis of the watch list. 

In the last year, the program made over 3.S00 separate 
disseminations of information derived from the project within 
the Agency and sent some 1,400 separate items of 
information to the FBI. At the end of I 972. the active watch 
list of names totaled approximately 600. The number of 
names watch-listed varied from month to mouth ns they were 
supplied h j CM components and the FBI. 

Alt ho ugh only mail coming into the United Slates was 
intercepted in if}/ early years of the project, 'noth outgoing and 
incoming mail were involved during most of the project's 
operation. CIA personnel estimate' that, overall, approxi- 
mately 30 percent of the mail intercepted was outgoing. 

7 he project not onlv disseminated currentinformation hut 
provided file data bac£WW& fX 


computerized machine record system containing almost 

2,000.000 entries. Institutional and organizational files 

were also maintained for reference and analytical purposes. 

One minor CIA ploy not cleared up by the commis- 
sion report concerns the opening of mail to and from 
non-Communist countries. The original Colby state- 
ment talked of opening mail to and from "two 
Communist countries." In a correction sheet released a 
month later that phrase was changed to "countries, 
mostly Communist." The commission does not com- 
ment on this change (as noted it refers not at all to these 
Corny statements) and seems to suggest that only -mail 
to and from Communist states was opened. Colby told 
the Senate that the last of the . mail surveillance 
program ended in 1973. He neglected to mention that 
this was only because a postal inspector, who had been a 
CIA official, ordered the agency to end the program. 

The Rockefeller Commission report deals with the 
charges of illegal wiretaps and burglaries in a single 
section in which it discusses agency "special coverage" 
of American citizens. As usual we find Colby with his 
numbers too low and with no hint of illegality. The 
DCI's statement reports four break-ins; the commis- 
sion found 12. Colby admits to 27 wiretaps; the 
commission found 32 and 32 bugs in addition. It also 
found 16 illegal examinations of tax returns and the 1.2 
individual mail openings described above. Thecommis- 
sion reports more than 100 cases of "special coverage" 

. involving one or more of these techniques. 

Despite the alleged comprehensive nature of his 
description of CIA domestic activities, Colby did not 
report on otHcr illegal or unsutKorized activities noted 
by the commission in its report. Among these are: 

° 8‘ v ' n 8 LSD to unsuspecting Americans, one of 
whom killed himself as a result 

« holding a defector in solitary confinement in the 
United States for three years 

® aiding the Bureau of Narcotics in violation of the 
CIA charter 

® giving gratuities to local police forces 

® securing telephone records for the National Security 

Agency. 

In many of these and other cases the Commission 
■ reaches the conclusion that the agency clearly violated 
its charter, the laws of the land, and the Constitution. 

T 1 

' J- he Report. When the Rockefeller panel was appointed 
by the President, many critics predicted that this panel 
of eight establishment figures, including, besides the 
Vice President, Ronald Reagan, Lyman Lemnitzer and 
C. Douglas Dillon, would produce a whitewash. First 
reactions to the report reflected pleasant surprise at the 
detail provided. However a closer look makes plain why 
the commission reveals what it did. The tone and 
recommendations of the report reveal the next line of 
defense to which supporters of the CIA are retreating. 

Early in its deliberations the Rockefeller Commission 
must have become aware of the Schlesinger study arid 
the inspector general's report covering most, if not all, 
of the episodes in the commission report-. The 
commission members knew that the Church commit- 
tee investigating this matter tor the Senate had this 
material and would eventually make it public. To fail to 
provide the information now would be to discredit the 
entire commission and its recommendations when the 

on what to 

do got underway. A report issu.ed now without detailed 
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facts would have been branded as a whitewash. 

The candid tone of the report has earned it a 
respectful hearing. Many editorial writers and com- 
mentators have adopted the tone and approach of the 
report. The abuses are to be deplored but we need a 
secret intelligence agency to counter the Communists. 

The commission's style is reflected in the second 
chapter of the report titled the "Need for Intelligence, 
which notes that the “United States remains the 
principal intelligence target of the Communist bloc. 
The chapter closes with this curious sentence: 

Americans have it right to be uneasy if not seriously disturbed 
at the real possibility that their personal and business 
activities which they discuss freely over thctclephonecould be 
recorded and analyzed by agents of foreign powers. 

One would suppose that this is intended in some way to 
justify the same intrusions on our privacy by the CIA. 

Having set the tone in the opening section, the 
commission remains consistent. Flagrant abuses of the 
Constitution are described with no sense of outrage. 
Agency explanations of the need to take the illegal 
actions in order to perform its assigned missions are 
accepted in general without question. The commission 
members evidently believe that the agency has the 
right to investigate what it calls “dissident" organiza- 
tions and individuals even if they have broken no laws 
and show every intention of remaining law abiding. 
The commission knows a "dissident" when it sees one. 
Thus it reports without comment that such peaceful 
and nonviolent groups as the Women's Strike for Peace 
and the Southern Christian Leadership Conference, 
among others, are dissident groups but reports that a 
few non-dissidents such as Father Hesburgh somehow 
crept into the files. 

When it turns to recommendations, the commission 
lays out the approach likely to be adopted by the Ford 
administration, the agency and its supporters. First the 
report notes that many of the activities discussed in the 
report were terminated in 1973. It presents a total of 29 
recommendations of various kinds. On the whole they 
add up to saying that the President and the director 
should issue instructions that the agency' must obey the 
law. Various internal monitoring mechanisms are to be 
beefed up and a joint congressional oversight commit- 
tee is to be crea ted. The budget of the agency' migh t, the 
commission suggests, be made public at least in part and 
other material should be declassified. At the same time 
the commission endorses a law making it a crime for 
present or former employees to divulge classified 
information learned in the course of their employment. 
The commission doesn't even comment on the fact that 
such a law would have made criminal the. leaks that 
forced the information in the report to surface. 

Most important are the commission's recommenda- 
tions on what domestic security functions the agency' 
should have. The basic commission approach is to avoid 
the problem of the agency violating its charter in the 
future by authorizing it to do the things it has done in 
the past in violation of its charier. If the recommenda- 
tions of the commission were accented, the age'ncy 
would be able to resume most of the program^ it 
terminated. in 1973 subject only to whatever deference 
it chooses to give to the Constitution and the general 
laws of the laud. 
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These startling suggestions are staled so matter of 
factly as recommendations (1) and (2) that they have 
occasioned little comment. In recommendation (1), the 
commission proposes that the agency be permitted to 
approach willing sources in the United States openly' • 
and be prohibited from efforts directed at unknowing 
American citizens. It would thereby sanction covert 
operations aimed at gathering intelligence from 
foreigners in the United States. Then, in recommenda- 
tion (2), the commission would authorize the agency to 
engage in collection of information about American 
citizens in the following circumstances: 

a) Persons presently or formerly affiliated, or being 
considered for affiliation, with the CIA, directly or 
indirectly, or. others who require clearance by the CIA to 
receive classified information; 

b) Persons or activities that pose a char threat to CIA 
facilities or personnel, provided that proper coordination with 
the FBI is accomplished: 

cl Persons suspected of espionage or other illegal activities 
relating to foreign intelligence, provided that proper 
Coordination with the FBI is accomplished. 

Thus, the agency would have authority for most of 
its domestic programs. These proposals would, of 
course, give the agency the domestic police and internal 
security' functions that Congress explicitly dented to 
the CIA when it set up the agency in 1947. It would 
ignore the warnings issued then about the dangers of a 
super secret agency coming to operate at home and 
infringe on the liberties of American citizens. And it 
would do so in the face of some 200 pages of its own 

evidence that those fears were well founded. : 

The legislative history of the creation of the CIA is 
very clear. Congress intended that the agency do 
nothing in the US but maintain a headquarters and 
train its personnel. That there was to be only' one 
exception to this rule — the overt collection of informa- 
tion about foreign activities from willing sources in the 
US — is made explicit in an exchange between a 
congressman and Alien Dulles in a closed House 
hearing on the bill creating the agency. 

In light of the evidence presented by the commission, 
it would be foolhardy to do anything but return to this 
original understanding. The CIA must be told by the 
Congress that it may not operate at home. Congress 
. must spell out in explicit detail all of the things that 
cannot be done. It must then make the violations of this 
law and failure to report the violations to the Attorney' 
Genera! criminal offenses. The right to sue for civil 
damages should also be made available to those whose 
rights are violated by the agency. 

Nothing short of this will be sufficient tocreate even 
the possibility that the agency will not in the future 
succumb to external or internal pressures and resume 
its massive illegal domestic surveillance. 

In the domestic field what must be clone is clear. The 
corn mission has given t:» a!! the facts we should need to 
conclude that a secret spy agency cannot be permitted 
to operate at home. We can expect a new dis- 
information campaign to assure us that all is well and 
that we need only to adopt the commission proposal-... if 
the Congress and the public fall for that line they wilt 
get the government the\' deserve. 
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Arbeiderbladet, Oslo, 12 June 1975 (Norwegian Labor Party) 

INVESTIGATION OF CIA. 

Paranoia is Greek and is used as an indication of illness characterised 
by systematic, firmly-anchored delusions, '-‘-here are a number of variations. 
One of them is inventor -paranoia. 

It was the latter variety that during the course of the Vietnam decade 
insinuated itself in the office of the American president. In the White 
House in Washington enemies of society were discovered all over the American 
society. Active and passive critics of USA’s war in Vietnam were shadowed 
and photographed. Demonstrators’ mail was opened, their telephones were 
tapped. Dissenters were duly recorded in files by the tens of thousands. 

i ! This began seriously under President Lyndon B, Johnson and was developed 

further quickly under President Richard Nixon. Nixon was not only convinced 
that the Americans who openly declared disagreement with the Vietnam policy, 

\ in reality all those who were a danger to the country’s morale (he often 

.] used those words), but also he went a step further: Nixon critics were 

: j suspected of belonging to a network centered in Moscow. Ultra red and 

contagious . 

f 

: .j The Watergate' hearings disclosed that it was during Nixon’s presidency — 

at the president’s order — that the American intelligence organization CIA 
systematically began to overstep the statutes Congress had passed for the 
j organization’s activities. When CIA was set up in 19bl 3 Congress had 

; established by law that CIA should limit its activities to other lands. 

| The Federal police, FBI, would be responsible for domestic security, 

t 

1 In 1970 Richard Nixon had reached the point where he had convinced 

j himself that J. Edgar Hoover, FBI chief, no longer had the necessary 

' fervor and the right drive for hunting down communists and foreigh agents. 

Monday evening the so-called Rockefeller Commission publicized Its 
300-page report on CIA’s activity. For the first time the legal infringe- 
ments we have cited were officially confirmed. The report also describes 
other excesses and infringement of internationally -recognized human rights, 
j CIA agents, for example, experimented with the drug LSD on people who were 

unaware of this . Ore defector was held in solitary confinement for three 
years because CIA had suspicions that the man was actually a planted spy. 

What make s the Rockefeller Commission report especially effective is 
; the composition of the commission. None of the eight members can be 

■J described as a dissenter. Vice President Nelson Rockefeller has long been 

.j a member of the Foreign Intelligence Board, which is charged among other 

A things with keeping an overview of CIA but which has never followed up 

\ reports of excesses. Five of the members have had in one way or another 

j contact with the intelligence organisation. 

■ The Commission correctly places emphasis on the fact an effective 

1 intelligence organisation is of decisive importance for national security 

and often also a medium to serve in the relaxation of tensions. The 
Commission has found it to be necessary to recommend that a permanent 
control mechanism be set up, a control commission under the President’s 
authority and a control committee consisting of members of Congress. 

CIA's budget in part ought to be made public, according .to the Commission. 

President Ford has decided to classify the Rockefeller Commission report 
on CIA’s assassination plans against foreign politicians and chiefs of state. 
We understand that this sensitive matter is so delicate that, the President 
; sooner or later will be compelled the make public what the Commission has 

* learned. 

J ’ - 

\ ■ A «d so we hope that the leader#" in the' Krciftin will follow the lead of 

; .the American e xample and set up an investigating- commission to find out ' - 

\ if the KGB has committed excesses and infringed on human rights l 
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Gransking 

G/ av CIA 

Paranoia er gresk, og bru-i 
-kes som betegnelse pS en-' 
sykdom . som er preget av 
systematiserte, fast forank- 
jede vrangforestillinger. Den 
fins i en rekke varianter. En 
av dem er oppfirmer-para- 
noia. . 

r 

:e Det var den siste avarten 
som i Idpet av Vietnam-ti- 
’aret snek seg inn i ameri- 
kanske presidentkontorer. I 
Det hvite bus i Washington 
-ble det oppfunnet samfurms- 
fiender overalt i det ameri- 
kanske samfunn. Aktive og 
'"passive kritikere av USAs ' 
Tcrig i Vietnam ble skygget 
og fotografert. Demonstran- 
=tenes post ble apnet, deres 
; telefoner avlyttet. Dissenter- " 
ne ble behdrig arkivert — til 
sammen titusener av navn. 

• Det begynte for alvor. un- 
der president • Lyndon B. 
John, m, og det utviklet seg ' 
rnskt videre under president 
Richard . Nixon. Nixon .tar 
ikke bare overbevist om at 
de amerikanere som hadde 
•erkiaert seg uenige i den 


amerikanske - Vietnam-poli- ' 
tikken,.. i virkeligheten a lie/ 
som en var faiiige for sam- i 
funnsmoralen (han brukte' 
ofte det ordet), men han gikk 
et skritt videre: Nixon-kri- 
tikere-ble mistenkt for 3 til 
hpre det nettverk som hadde 
sitt sentrum i Moskva. Ultra-; 
.'rpdt og smittsomt. 

Watergate-hpringene av- 
sl0rte at det var i Nixons 
presidenttid — pi president 
tens befaling — at den ame- 
rikanske etterretningsorgani- 
sasjonen CIA systematisk be- 
gynte a krenke de statutter 
Kongressen hadde vedtatt for 
organisasjonens virksomhet. 
Da CIA ble opprettet i 1947, 
hadde nemlig Kongressen ved 
lav fastslatt at CIA skulle 
begrense sin virksomhet til 
andre land. Det fpderale po- 
litiet, FBI, skulle foresta den 
indre overvakingen, '' 

*•' I 1970 var Richard Nixon 
nadd det stadium hvor han 
klarte 3 overbevise seg selv 
om at FBI-sjefen J. Edgar 
Hoover ikke lenger hadde 
den nddvendige gldd og det. 
rette pagangsmot i jakten p3 
kommunister og fremmede 
agenter. ' 

Mandag kveld offentlig- 


gjorde han den sSkalte Roc- 
;kefeller-kommisjonen sin 300 
?ider lange rapport om CIAs 
virksomhet. For fprste gang 
blir de lovbrudd vi her har 
hevnt, offisielt bekreftet. 
Rapporten forteller ogsa om i 
andre overtramp og brudd 
p3 internasjonalt anerkjente 
menmeskerettigheter. CIA- 
agenter eksperimenterte for 
eksempel med msgiften LSD,- 
og lot intetanende mennesker 
bruke. d^n. En overlpper ble 
holdt i enecelle i tre ar fordi 
CIA , hadde mistanke Om at 
mannen egentlig var en plan- 
tet spion. 

Det som gjpr Rockefeller- 
kommisjonens rapport saerlig 
virkningsfull, er den sam- 
mensetning kommisjonen har 
halt. Ingen av ' de 3tte 
medlemmene kan betegnes 
som dissenfere. Visepresi- 
dent Nelson Rockefeller har 
lenge vaort medlem av *the 
Foreign Intelligence Board* 
— som blant annet er palagt 
overoppsynet med CIA, men 
som tidligere aldri har fulgt 
opp meldinger om overtramp. 
Fem av de andre medlem- 
mene har i hvert fall p§ ett 
eller annet stadium hatt neer 
kontakt med etterretnings- 


•organisasjonen. 

. ' Kommisjonen legger med 
rette vekt pa at en effekthr 
etterretningsorganisasjon er 
,av. avgjprende betydning for 
.den nasjonale sikkerhet, • eg 
ofte ogsa et middel i avspes- 
ningens tjeneste. Kommisjo- 
nen har funnet det riktig a 
anbefale at det na opprettes 
permanente kontrollmeka- 
nismer, en kontrollkommE- 
sjon under jmesidenteas 
myndighet og ct kontrollut- 
.valg bestSende av kongress- 
medlemmer. CIAs budsjelt 
b0r bli delvis offentliggjort, | 
mener kommisjonen. 

President Ford har beslut- 
tet k hemmeligholde Rocke- 
feller-kommisjonens rapport 
om CIAs attentatplaner mot 
utenlandske politikere og 
regjeringssj efer. Vi forst3r f 
sit dette er pmtalelige sakei, 
ja sa delikate at president?® 
f0r eller siden blir n0dt til a 
offentliggjpre det kommisjo- 
nen kan fortelle om dem. 

Og sa haper vi at Kreml- 

jdet. ampriu-anclro eksempel 
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By James Nelson Goodsell '• . 

Latin America correspondent of : 

The Christian Science Monitor 
It was just before midnight. Moonlight 
glinted off the waters of the Caribbean. The 
lone car on the coastal highway, a chauffeur- 
driven limousine, sped westward toward the 
Dominican city of San Cristobal. 

The limousine’s two occupants, chauffeur 
and passenger, at first failed to notice the 
green Chevrolet that followed them — and by 
the time they became aware of the vehicle, it 
was too late. j - 

The Chevrolet pulled alongside, spraying 
,'fhe limousine with rifle and carbine bullets 
Both cars came to a halt. The chauffeur 


escaped, but the passenger was killed, 

The scenario marked the end of the 30-year 
dictatorship of Gen. Rafael Leonidas Trujillo 
Molina. - , 

The whole incident, which took place May 
30, 1961, was long thought to have been solely 
the work of Dominican patriots, including 
Antonio Imbert Barreras, the driver of the 
Chevrolet, who himself became a general in 
the years after the assassination of General 
Trujillo. 

But this weekend, there is mounting evi- 
dence that the United States Central In- 
telligence Agency (CIA) had a hand in the 
affair. 

In fact, Washington sources say that the 
U.S. contributed “significant material sup- 
port’’ to the Trujillo assassination. 

Efforts this weekend to reach General 
Imbert, the lone survivor of the team of 
assassins, failed, but other Dominican sources 
say that “there were lots of CIA agents in 
Santo Domingo - in the weeks before the 
Trujillo assassination.” 

If all this information proves true, it will be 
the first specific instance in which there is 
proof the CIA successfully participated in the 


assassination of a foreign leader. 

Speculation that the CIA had a hand in &| 
number of such assassinations has been| 
growing since the first of the year . 

Just what the motive was for participating 
in the Trujillo assassination is not clear, nor is 
it clear at what level in the administrations of 
either President Kennedy or President Eisen- 
hower it might have been ordered. The 
assassination took place four months after 
John F. Kennedy became President and only 
weeks after the unsuccessful Bay of Pigs 
invasion of Cuba, which had been organized 
under President Eisenhower although carried 
out under President Kennedy. 

The Trujillo assassination sparked a mas- 
sive roundup of anti-TrujiJlo Dominicans. 
According to a Dominican government source, 
one of those picked up, who had been involved 
in the acutal assassination, said after having 
been tortured, that the arms used in the 
incident had been supplied by the CIA. 

It seems that no CIA agent was directlyl 
involved in the Trujillo assassination. Butl 
apparently quite a few gave material and| 
perhaps physical help resetting up the eienl. 

A 7 
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Will West’s broadcasts to East die? 


mdget cuts -tint 


§ create 


crisis 


1 >;.J By GENE OtSHI 
• ’ • Sun Staff Correspondent 

' Munich— Radio Free Eu- 
rope is undergoing a crisis of 
confidence and morale after" 
! being hit by a budgetary 
j squeeze and another wave of ' 

| layoffs. 

I Some see it as the begin-' 

■ ning of the end for the radio 

■ station, which broadcasts dai- 
ly to Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Romania and Bul- 
garia to inform the people 
there about the events in the 
West as well as developments 
in their own countries. 

While not all see the future 
so darkly, there is general 
agreement that the budgetary 
difficulties .faced by the or- 
ganization ' will reduce the 
effectiveness and quality of 
" uot only its broadcasting but 
also of its highly regarded re- 
search operation. . 

The same could be true for 
Radio Liberty, also based ' 
here and which broadcasts in- 
to the Soviet Union. But the 
next round of staff reductions 
of about 150 apparently will ; 
fall most heavily within Radio 
Free Europe. 

The mood at Radio Liber- 
ty, therefore, while not bright, 
is not quite as pessimistic. 

5 ' > At Radio Free . Europe 
some see the present situation 
as a crisis comparable to the 
early 1970’s when both Radio ■ 
Free Europe and Radio Liber- .1 
ty were cut off from the funds 
from the Central Intelligence 
Agency. 

At that time, there was op- 
position in Congress against 
continuing the two operations 
out of regularly budgeted 
■funds. Senator William Ful- 
bright (D., Ark.), then chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign 
{Relations Committee, in par- 
[ticular, questioned the pro- 
priety of continuing- the two 
■stations during a period of 



East-West detente. " 

! Since then, both organiza- 
tions have gained respectabil- 
ity with the creation of the 
■Board for International 
Broadcasting in Washington 
;to oversee their operations. 

I ■ The board is criticized 
'here, however, for not being 
vigorous enough in looking 
after ' the interest of ' its 
charges. Under its steward- 
ship, the two stations have 
had to cut their staffs by a 
third because of insufficient 
funds. ; . . . 

David Abshire, the chair- 
man of the board, told con- 
gressional budget commit- 
tees, for example,' that be- 
cause of the devaluation of 
the dollar and inflation an op- 
eration that cost $30 million 
in 1968 would cost more than 
$50 million fc r fiscs 1 1075 
■ ‘ Nevertheless, the board 
asked for only $65.6 million 
' for fiscal 1976, and only be- 
cause of one-time needs to. 
make up for overdue pension 
fund contributions, renovation 
of the building and replace- 
ment of old equipment. 

For fiscal 1977, he prom- 
ised to reduce the budget re- 
quest to $57 million, which is 
the reason for the reduction in 
staff which already is begin- 
'j ning. 

Radio Free Europe sources 
said the board made the com- 
mitment without studying the 
inevitable consequences. One 
source called it a “verdict of 
slow death,”, adding, “in two 
or three years we, will, be ex- . 
tinct." 

One department head said 
the cutbacks mean the loss of 
some of his top talent, with no 
possibility of replacing them. 
Because of the German labor 
laws, he said, the cutbacks 
cannot be made selectively to 
weed out the least effective 
personnel. 

Many of those being laid . 


off, he said, are the younger 
members of the staff, “our 
fresh blood, the people who 
represent our future.” 

Others noted that, even if 
funds were available, it is dif- 
ficult to find qualified persons 
willing to come to what could 
become a moribund organiza- 
tion. 

The cutbacks, according to 
Radio Free Europe sources, 
will mean cuts in programing, 
which currently ranges from 
19 hours a day for Czeehoslo- 
jvakia to 8 hours a day for Bul- 
garia, to an estimated total 
audience of about 30 million. 

Perhaps of more general 
concern is the likelihood of 
cutbacks in research. Radio 
.Free Europe subscribes to 
more than 600 East European 
newspapers and periodicals, 

a. .*< . . .. « i 

cvuuH">n v*.» ci'iu j 

transcribing radio reports 
from the various. East-bloc 
countries 

Its publications, including . 
special reports based on this 
information as well as sur- 
veys of the East-bloc press, 
are sent out to more than 1,* 
109 subscribers, who include 
universities and other aca- 
demic institutions, individual 
scholars, journalists, Western 
foreign ministries as well as 
the United States State De- 
partment. 

While the research section 
at Radio Liberty is not quite 
I as extensive, it keeps tabs on- 
more than 500 newspapers 
and journals, most of them 
from the Soviet Union, but al- 
so publications that deal with 
the problems of the country 
published in the West. 

Both organizations receive 
a constant stream of scholars 
and journalists who make use 
of their archives, which gen- 
erally are acknowledged to be 
the best of their kind in the 
world. 


■■ Radio Liberty, moreover, - 
has a growing collection of 
the so-called samizdat docu- . 
ments— underground publica- ; 
tions of Soviet dissident 
groups— which Albert Boiter, 
its chief of research, says is 
more complete than what the 
KGB, the Soviet secret police, 
has. 

While both organizations 
are products of the cold war, - 
advocates insist that the oper- 
ations are even more essential 
during a period of detente. 

The two stations, for ex- 
ample, intend to broadcast de- 
tails of the declarations on ; 
freer human contacts to ' 
which the Soviet bloc will 
agree at the European Securi- ■ 
ty Conference but is not likely 
to publicize. 

Others say that the two 

*.***:*•.*’ ..*1..* l i 

uWt.io.io *o»uc exi »4J- ill* 

creased because the Voice of 
America, a State Department 
operation, has softened ■ its 
broadcasts and reduced its 
commentaries in the interest 
of detente. 

It is also noted that the ■ 
Voice, the BBC and other 
Western broadcasts heard in 
the East report mainly on 
events around the world and 
do not deal as much as Radio 
Free Europe and Radio Liber- 
ty with internal developments 
of the countries to which they 
broadcast. 

Alexander I. Solzhenitsyn, 
the Russian novelist expelled 
from the Soviet Union, for ex- 
ample, said after his exile 
that his main source of infor- 
mation on what was happen- 
ing in his country was Radio 
Liberty. 

One broadcaster noted that 
Moscow was increasing its 
foreign language propaganda 
broadcasts and to cut back on , 
U.S. broadcasts to the East 
would be a “one-sided conces- 
sion to the Soviet Union. ” 
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E ' : V Washington, 

. The United States has long regarded 
C the United Nations as an unpromising 
v- child, but one which— thank God— at 

• .least had the admirable habit of obedi- 
ence. Now that even that virtue has dis- 

,• solved in a fiery show of independence, 
what’s a parent to do? 

Spank, prescribes Daniel Patrick 
. Moynihan, who has been picked to be the 
next U.S. ambassador to the U.N. be- 
cause his ideas on the organization ap- 
peal to President Ford. In a well-publi- 
, cized article in the March issue of Com- 

mpnlnrij and again in t^cHmnnv 

“ before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, Mr. Moynihan laid out his 
; formula for whipping the U.N. back into 
shape. . - 

The problem, as Mr. Moynihan sees 
‘ it, lies largely in the Fabian socialism 

• which many Third-World U.N. members 
r absorbed, while still colonies, from a 
; , dying British Empire. The solution, he 

argued, is to prove the advantages of 
American (or Japanese) capitalism over . 
these unhealthy socialist transplants, 
and to expose the hypocrisies of Third- 
World officials who see political injus- 
tice everywhere but at home or in the 
Soviet Union. 

In his testimony Mr. Moynihan also 
r endorsed the suggestion of Arthur Gold- 
»'•' berg, a former U.N. ambassador, that 
> the United States withdraw from the or- 
gahization if Israel is expelled. 

Mr. Moynihan’s get-tough attitude 
seems to be in tune with public, as well 
. as presidential sentiments. Mail to the 
U.S. Mission to the U.N. and public opin- 
ion polls show disillusionment and anger 
with the behavior of a General Assembly 
.. dominated by the Third-World bloc. 

But there is another view. It holds 
that the United Nations, despite faults, 

. has accomplished immeasurable— and 
generally unremarked— good for the 
world; and that American delegations, 
far from being too passive in the defense 
of U.S. interests, have been too stubborn 
•• in demanding their way. And although 
the United Nations seems to have be- 
' come a popular target among liberals as 
well as conservatives, it was this view 
which predominated among Mr. Moyni- 
han’s less publicized fftllflWiUti)fisac-6j_„ D 
Former Senator J.lMWfirFg^ R 



' a former chairman of the Foreign Rela; 
1 tions Committee, said the United States^ 
•’ accustomed to getting its way in the 
early years of the U.N., has turned into a 
* P 00 * - loser. “It seems to me that the 

i great-power role has gone to our head 
: and we have not learned to take the 
brickbats and setbacks philosophically 
and the tail-tweaking with good humor. 
When opposed, we pick up our marbles 
and go off to play by ourselves, making 
- the situation only worse.” . 

The witnesses for the defense in the 
U.N. hearings had little trouble making 
a case for the organization’s utility in 
the nuts-and-bolts business of running a 
planet. Indeed, even most of the U.N.'s 
severest critics concede that if it were 
abolished overnight, something would 
have to be invented to take the place of 
the two dozen specialized agencies it op- 
erates . 

To the extent that some agencies 
touch on areas with political as well as 
practical content- the International 
Atomic Energy Agency, for example 
—their effectiveness may be diluted by 
national jealousies. But in less ideologic 
cal areas, the international bureaucracy 
can have decisive clout. U.N. agencies 
have all but wiped out smallpox, have 
made English the universal language of 
international traffic, and have made na- 
tional stamps valid for the international 
mails. ..... 

The various international financial, 
economic, and trade agencies that oper- 
ate; under the U.N. or in close co-opera- 
tion with it have been essential in pro- 
viding the ground rules for international 
barter and the funding for economic de- 
velopment in poorer countries. While the 
General Assembly and the Security 
Council dominate the decreasing amount 
of news space devoted to the U.N. these 
days, it is these agencies of economic co- 
operation that do the most work. They 
use 90 per cent of the U.N. system’s an- 
ual budget cf $1. 5 billion. 


exchanging weather information, for al- 
locating radio frequencies. Bad as our 
■situation now is. it would have been im- 
measurably worse -quite possibly be- 
r yond repair." . • . . . ... , 

And even most critics cf the. U.N. 

, would not dispute its usefulness as a sup- . 
plier of policemen and observers in ops;-,,', 
es— from the first Middle East war-m^- 
1948 to the most recent Middle Easfcn. 
war. ’ ' - 1 Jr 

Mr. Gardner divides the U.N.’a !uf!C“’« 
tions into two systems, the rhetorical - 
and the active. The latter does mostrof'.* 
the work and the former— the debates of 
the General Assembly and other orgdni" r 
—gets all the attention. . 

It was three General Assembly vote”' 
in the last session that crystalized th£! J 
growing American anger with the“ 
“tyranny of the majority.” The: Assem- 
bly expelled South Africa, accorded Yj^-? 
ser Arafat, the Palestinian leader, the-' 
honors of a head of state, and adopt^cL 
the “Charter of Economic Rights and 
Duties of States.” 

The Ford administration’s cntics /faC 
not, oh the whole, blame the administjr&w 
tion-or the American public— for being- 
' angry over these actions. Indeed, many,, 
of them share the annoyance. But most , 
of them differ radically from the admiiv.i 

jeffatinn nr» Hiaonnikinf* rltaa^ce h&S 

hind those unpleasant symptoms and im 1 
prescribing a treatment that might help* 
The General Assembly, they argue, was: 
only registering, not generating, the-' 
anger felt in the Third World toward 
United States. Any treatment mtfSi? ! 
therefore deal with the reasons for thatH 
anger, not with the General Assembly; .. 

Mr. Gardner agrees that the assem-*' 
bly's double standard on the Middle East! 
and on economic and human rights quelU 4 
tions “is often deplorable” But, he said' 
in his testimony, “It is an unhappy facV 
that United States leadership has been 
badly damaged by Vietnam, Watergate, 
economic mismanagement and neglect 
of Third-World interests. So if that U/N^ 
reflection is ugly, it’s not the, mirrors 
that’s to blame.” ■ w 

As treatment, these administration 
critics propose co-option and co-opera- 
tion rather than confrontation. The Uni£, 
ed States would, for example, concede- 
that Third-World producers of raw ma- 
terials have gotten bad deals in the past,’ 
and it would work to set tip a system to. 


Richard N. Gardner, a former deputy 
assistant secretary of state who is now 
the U.S. member and the rapporteur of a 
committee appointed by the Secretary 
General to propose changes in the U.N.’s 
system of economic agencies, told the 
Foreign Relations Committee: 


“It is a useful exercise to ask where 
we would be today had we had no United 
Nations economic system — no institu- 
tions for trade and monetary co-opera- 
tion, for economic development aid, for 
agriculture, population and environ- 


ment, for the establish! 
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protect both consumers and producers 
from wild price fluctuations. It would, 
work to ensure that multinational cor- 
porations do not exploit weak govern- 
ments. It would work to draw develop- 
ing countries into wider participation in 
the financial agencies that affect them 
so critically. 

Above all, the critics would have the 
United States make a bigger effort to 
get the United Nations to work: to beef 
up its delegations— quantitatively an^ 
qualitatively; to make the U.N. a central’' 


part of its diplomacy, rather than a for- - 
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Detente Is Said to Give the K.G.B) 


By DAVID BINDER O R J & (5 T 

SptfileltoTheNew-ScrlcTlmts C4. JLJ 3 1 1 w A & ^ 

WASHINGTON, June I — The agency in foreign work." cow. There must be receipts ?n^ c ^ 0r a PP eai " ed .* n February; 

K.G.B., the Soviet Union’s se- - 1 “They provide the cement at each end. This creates a 1974, was a captain of military 

curity and intelligence organi- t!lat holds the whole thing virtually unbreakable security counLerinlelligence assigned, to 

zation has taken on some reur together,” an analyst re- system. the Sixth i Armored Guards Divi- 

foreian assionmnntc -*r>A k- marked of the K.G.B. With a K.G.B. .personnel' at home s , i0n m Fast Germany, Dissi- 

ger work iSad at home A ' ^ e « re ? of professional admira- tend to keep to themselves., de ^ 


degree of professional admira- tend io keep to themselves, f de ^ doe JP ,t: exist ;l said : • 

-result nf p-acf wnif jn iAf aS f a ti° n > he added: “If I had the i r J This is explained in part by j r uses 't^hat Leonid; 

- J SL 0, 4SS2jr^g8& SSTJJS % S& LWA.VL $$j 

th™ui,y oTt, *"' K 'S *£ £&$&£ £&"• igsjJSrkSBK! T t'-* 

Mtiis stV/te the rSS„ ■ Wrtl-fntwgawd part of Soviet to 8 eoeraI-b»t ar, paid five SnStveA E“b 1S 
words for Comptittee of state **> * re »».» <“■* Wtallto |S5£ 

Security— to. infiltrate Wesfern S „ • ‘ !^ r ‘' et rank In tJle armed l ship with - a “broader view” 

countries, it has also given it S Instruments Oi Power | - ‘of domestic and international 

more work at home keeping In the Soviet Union the ? . spe : affairs. :■ 

surveillance over the larger K.G.B. has three main in- j,, sa ' d J ‘?L? f The K.G.B. has an elabor- 

number of foreigners moving struments of power, as far as Lt a hhm<» h PPa iien S mJL „ back ' ; ate apparatus for dealing with 
around the Soviet Union. the Western analysts can deter- T t, p | r R ; •, l n 5 r£ , m „i„ [civilian dissidents, the so-called 

■ For the United States, the mine. . • ’ ' ' * fA Fifth Chief Directorate, with 


For the United States, the mine. . • ' ■ I comnartaentalized ’’ ' Fifth Chief Directorate, with 

Ce j? tra [ Intelligence Agency the Communist party’s Polit- hve/^comDanso^ whh w£?’ subsections assigned to Jews, 

and the Federal Bureau of the Communist party is politbu- ern iVell^e^ young people, intellectuals and 

Investigation are similarly oc- ro by the K.G.B chairman, Yuri Although 5 kbr religious figures. 

CU £! ed " v. .V. Andropov; control, of all Intimidation of the political 

The Soviet Union, the espion- essential communications net- tb P armed fm-rpc ■ F> d ng Effectiveness Abroad Declinesi 
•age specialists said, has 1.083 works and code used in the v T e f ° dissidents over the last four 

nationals working in the United country, and supervision of the jL e Y j thc-v fend' years has largely eliminated 

?eSsem\tSs° ma whe a r n ^ S tra to t 175 ’ 000 f b ° rd * r guards assigned) nLericks ’ accord, § to a the problem fo/the time being 
representam es, whereas 10 to protect the frontiers. NO|;xv pPtor n P v^rt Ttf»w in the view of Western cnerf 

pars ago, there were 456] Western intelligence agency^is d ef e-tors ' n L d „ ” ,alists western speci- 

Tf?.,-ni en 4 c" _riY_ n . to have such r ervasivR j he added. ^ we do, j ,^ R R ^ ^ > 0 > eign \ ie]d whgrs 

the S f viet loviet UnSj ^mewSless “effec^S 

a s? ss?issg. sss« s^sssszissr Has’ furs 

2ssw* s» 

the Soviet diplomats in the ahnnt in non Wfirerc nWionpdl ^ rt>nb Lenin’s mausoleum, thirties and nineteen-forties, 

' SSS A'sn rss s a* - * was 
&3HAS mHS srsn ns « 

countries. 75 P ™T Westtri S aS te p “ 8 ' "““»»« -b-' !‘ fe ls by i"ct=«ed 

m , y°It’ Western specialists be- streets on 1,132 Soviet citizens, bureaucracy.” 

Broadening of the Base “eve. ■ _ is stamped “sovershenno sek-i , T1 “ s , too, is seen as a reason 

, “It means a broadening of tel li°ence Awnc which fo cu retno "’ or “ t0 P cr et.”' ' for the relatively high number 

the base,” a counterintelligence sol on fnrefln e'ctTvi Hes ha- Nureyev on the List j Of K.G.B. defectors, 
official here remarked. “It *£_..? iRnnn As an example, Western spe- 

makes the totality of the United E a nnn°v.Art ihrnoH T i 11 f llsts n su 5 h „ sesrmng in-! ciahsts quote Vladimir N. Sak- 
States a target Their opera- r “ ocents as Rudolf Nureyev, the harov, a K.G.B. agent who de- 

tions are always damned good " d v,io n °iq Vi anV n ImnWpt m h r°i de / ected t0 ( 'ne fected to the West in 1971 

and their technology is first- -Shnm s Rfin 5 «r«» ^i m 19 ,®1- ’.After noting his after having served four years 

rate— very good trade-craft.”; of 'y bom 8 ; 600 are bsted as family particulars, the dossier, m Middle East posts. 

But there is no comparison! v, p g fnd An i nf Km’* en ^ruu ys: . •• . i • . Mr - Sakharov told the C.I.A. 

between the situation of the: w!lm ™,nfbLL K ' G ' B 't While on tour m France; officers who dealt with him 

Committee of State Security. mnri erp8rtS ’ ^ June 16 ’ 196 ’ he betra y ed l that once, when he had written 

and that of the Central Intel-, *£„ ™ re his country. In 1962, the Lenin-j an objective analysis of the 

ligence Agency in terms of the fLn C ^oo C ° US yf este - n g'ad City Court sentenced him Egyptian political scene that 

United States agency’s ordeal a „ p j se%'en year’s deprivation of did not correspond in all details 

of Congressional and executive , ® I™ m some of the. rree-dom. He lives in London.” with the official Soviet view, 

investigations, according to an -> Anot ’ 1 , er enti ".y, lists Nina V. ibis superior remarked; 

informed Administration offi- pn'^paj 0 +h f'li^ * n t ast i l rai tT , !l < ’ a shl? -stewardess! ‘ You have a brilliant career. 


informed Administration offi- I^ cted to the West in the last Paranyuk, a ship stewardess ! “You have a brilliant career 

cial. • 20 F ea 5 s the following picture who fled at Melbourne, Austra- Take that back and- write it 

The K.G.B.,. he said, has “no emer 2« d - J 1 ®. in 1956. The entry says; so that they can understand 

less forces and no less budget.” Only One Notebook she was “sentenced to! it at home.” 

. ... . iloofk T.il.. BP ins'? II iL. » . ... • 


less forces and no less budget. I uniy one Notebook j indt mk. ^vad> ^ sentenced 
“I don’t want to paint it 12 The Soviet intelligence offi-i| deatb ,TuI ^ 28, 19 a7 -” 
feet high,” he added, “but it cers keep . almost no files inf) Security System Effective 


In the powerful Western in- 
dustrial countries — chiefly the 
jUnited States and West Ger-I 


attacked in Moscow,” he said, tion such as an embassy— with- '[security ^(he 6 SoviV 'union^ "/ )olltical influence” wherever 
Around Washington these days, in 24 hours. ’ I to the demee as a sneciali^ ' ? Can ' 

such statements are not made Only the “rezident” (chief said that Western infinWnrLv A . co " es P° nd e nt of The New 
about the C.I.A. of a station) may keep a small i aeenciil^ i,- York J^ es in W>nn renorts 

Broadly, the K.G.B. combines notebook. The sheets are ed the Politburo" and* W tnat 'the agents work uno er the 
"the domestic work of the F.B.I. numbered and the notes are onH- “cotten clos? m rZ SU I C of dl P ! o ma ts, trade offi- 
and the foreign intelligence- handwritten; When he is send- trai Committee” of the rnmmn Cia s , or l°, urna lists to cultivate 
gathering of the C.I.A. It is ing a report it is photographed nist nartv . of the Commu- pnvate relationships with poli- 
the secret police in the Soviet and the film iS placed in a! ' it ha/’ a kn kent rii«ciMnn,.e tic ians and businessmen— the 
■Union and the intelligence boobytrapped casetteand n seni; j t>>t u Prf .- frM .Tj n F .c purpose being to “convey So- 

A|)pi'9y4d)f OU-pRefeas^o^ w) warnings” on 
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• Posed as a Journalist 

An official of the Krupp con- 
tern, which has millions of 
dollars in trade with the Soviet 
Union, spoke of one such intel- 
ligence officer posing as a jour- 
nalist: “I like- to talk to him 
because he makes no secret' 
at all of whom he really works 
for. You know that anything 
you tell him goes straight to 
the ■ Lubyanka [K.G.B. head- 
quarters]. ‘ > ' ' ; 

~ It ‘ is telling, perhaps, that 
few of the K.G.B. men who 
have come over to the West 
manage to make headway - in 
the .new lives arranged for 
.them, despite their abilities as 
espionage agents. ■ 

. . “We set them up in business 
and' they go bankrupt,” a West- 
iem anaiyst remarked. “Most 
of them can’t handle being 
alone and on their own.” 
ri In K.G.B. usagej the United 
States remains the "main ad- 
versary” — as it has been since 
;the collapse of Nazi Germany. 

This is reflected in such sta- 
tistics as 800 attempts to re- 
'cruit American citizens for 
espionage purposes over the 
last 10 years— most of them 
outside the United States. It 
is also evident in the tremen- 
dous amount of attention paid 
by 'the K.G.B. to acquisition of 
military, industrial and scien- 
tific secrets, the analysts said. 

’ The K.G.B. formed a scientif-' 
ic-technical directorate in 1962 
and recruited science and en- 
gineering graduates to staff it. 
It employs 500 to 600 officers: 
abroad, many of them in tbe-i 
United States. ' . 
ti Concerning the more James] 


Bondish aspects' of espionage] on to the G.R.U.— the Soviet 
work, the Soviet secret service military intelligence service— 
has been credited with perfect- for training, 
inggenious coding systems, tiny The K.G.B. maintains a very 
jass assination weapons and lis- large operation in Thailand, a 
jtening devices to promote co- New York Times correspondent 
•vert operations. But Western reports, presumably to control 
specialists believe the KBG is operations throughout Indo- 
still basically agent-oriented china. . - , 

and remains far behind the i ■ «« a. ' 


C.I.A. in technology. ' 

There is no evidence that it 


Must Wait on the Porch 
Visitors to the Soviet Embas- 
sy, where the K.G.B. has its 


has displayed any of the scien- ■ Ks 

tific daring, technical know *l ked J° Y e ait ‘ on 

how or financial risk compara- , rnrn E°n^!t staff mem-] 
b!e to the successful C.I.A. ef- , v . wein t0 meet 
fort to recover part of a sunken intelligence operatives 

Soviet submarine last summer JnP S °l^ 

in the Pacific northwest of Ha- “ Ba ngkok 

waii. That venture, involving cl K ?'?‘ °I' 

a salvage vessel specially built amounted to ffimillfnn tr f 3 d <.t 
by Howard Hughes enterprises, ^-million last 

is said to have cost more than thJ Lde 

miiiian - trade delegation are 

wou minion. estimated at $500,000 annually. 

Nor is there anything in the since 1958, the Thai Govern- 
ambitious Soviet subrnarme-de- men t has expelled nine Soviet 
velopment program comparable officials after they had been 
to- the electronic surveillance identified by Western intel- 
missions of United States Navy ligence agencies as K.G.B. offi- 
submannes, which are said to cers. / 

have tapped Soviet coastal com- Western analysts believe the 
munications cables monitoring k.G.B. has abandoned its prac- 

" 1 ! SSI ' C and i tice of. “wet affairs’-the So- 

ldentified individual Soviet sud-. v iet euphemism for covert ac- 
marmes by their sound pat-, tions like assassinations. . ‘ 

r .! - . . . V ' According to Oleg A. Lyalin, 

As .for covert operations: a “wet v affairs” specialist who 
abroad, the K.G.B. maintains defected' in Britain in 1971 
, capability, m the causing the expulsion of 105 
estimate of Western analysts. Soviet spies, the K.G.B. halted 
Among the most recent its political assassination pro-j 
K.G.B. involvements in insur- (gram in 1959 But Mr T valin 

gg > J’sss* S t£i‘S iG.B Mr ™SlS 

Ariics.n territories in Csimbo - i-niane ^ a 

in i he Steie -of y7tei“toTtkltetions“ta 

Kv n Si iTS'fJ'X r 5 cruite 5 opinion of ’wisttn, 

y. e K.G.B. and then passed specialists, the K.G.B. has re- 


ceived orders from Mr. Brezh- 
nev not to undertake any 
operations that would com- 
promise or undermine his poli- 
cy ■ of relaxing tensions with 
the' United States and other 
Western countries. 

Close to • 10,009 Soviet and 
Eastern European trade repre- 
sentatives visited the U.S. last 
year, as against 1,249 in 1964. 
There are 45 Soviet students 
here, and 50 other scholars are 
engaged on research projects. 
The number -of Soviet-bloc sea- 
men arriving in American ports 
has risen from 1.300 to 13,000 
since 1964. 

An area in which the K.G.B. 
continues to excel, especially 
in less developed countries, in- 
volves “disinformation,” the 
practice of misleading people 
with forged documents and the 
planting of distorted informa- 
tion in the press. • 

For a dozen years, it is said, 
the K.G.B has financed a 
political weekly in India called 
Blitz, which disseminates, 
propaganda damiging to the 
United States. 

Another fairly recent change 
in K.G.B. priorities nbted here 
is increased emphasis on China- 
watching. It formed a special 
China department about 1970. 
The K.G.B. has a network 
of “old China hands,” and is 
sending young recruits to ah- 

V--,™ lT-;,™rri'(,r in Cirxrtn rxrxr ~ 

to learn Chinese, but it is 
evidently weak on reliable in- 
telligence about China, the ana- 
lysts said. ' • 


NEW YORK TIMES 
8 J une 1975 
Many of Soviet Emigrants 
Reported Asking to Return 

MOSCOW, June 7 (Reuters) 
— The Communist party news- 
paper Pravda says that the 
Soviet Embassy in Washington 
has received “hundreds of ap- 
plications” from recent .emi- 
grants who want to return to 
the Soviet Union. 

The report was in an article 
yesterday by YUliyan Sem- 
yonov, who has been touring 
the United States as a special 
correspondent for Pravda. 

“There are hundreds of ap- 
plications lying in our consu- 
late, and many of them are 
tragic,” he wrote. 

Mr. Semyonov quoted from] 
one of the letters: ‘-j 

“I came here with my two: 
children, and I know there can 
be no forgiveness for me. But I 
beg you to allow my children, 
who have not yet come of age, 
to return to the motherland.” 

The Soviet Union normally 
refuses to allow the permanent 
return Of emigrants, who usual- 
ly have to renounce their 
citizenship to gain an exit visa. 
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Over the year© the Communist 
has made lilts© ‘ headway with l 
voters. But todav Communists 




British 


3st§ in com© of the country’s 
sowerfuS ’ trade unions, a cause 
swing concern in an economy 
the unions call the tune. 

Bw HgyiH £na(}ja 

. Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


; v % London 

Just a carrot’s throw from the boarded-up remains of 
Covent Garden’s former fruit and vegetable market 
stands a grimy office building, fronted with thick 
; frosted glass and crumbling stone and marked with a 
;; barely visible, small brass plate. Inside, light bulbs 

■ hang unshaded from their wires. The walls of the 
waiting room are bare and dingy. It is the headquarters 

, of the British Communist Party. 

Despite the seedy anonymity of their King Street 
; offices, Britiain’s Communists are today the focus of an 
; unaccustomed glare of public comment and concern. 

: Columns about their activities, known and guessed at, 
appear frequently in the national dailies. Politicians of 
various persuasions speak out against the Communist 
'threat. And ordinary Britons tend to answer questions 
about Communist influence with faintly embarrassed 
phrases such as, ‘Tve never been a ‘Reds under the 
beds’ person myself, but. ...” 

The reason does not lie in any sudden electoral 
~ success. The Communists’ parliamentary performance 
remains as dismal as Lheir headquarters. 

■ Rather, the reason lies in the current power struggle 

■ between Parliament (regardless of which party is in 
r power) and militant trade-union leaders. ■ 

If. is widely accepted here that some union leaders are 
using vast wage demands and inflation as , blunt 

■ instruments to push a virtual economic revolution past 
• a feebly protesting Parliament. And since Communist 

power, overt and covert, in concentrated in the unions, 
there are fears here that: 

1. The Communists are actively fomenting industrial 
strife andunion-Patiiament conflict for their own ends. 

2. Their allies have infiltrated the Labour Party’s 

parliamentary ranks to weaken that party’s tradition- 
ally strong democratic ideals and to undermine its 
leaders’ ability to resist union demands. ' . 


3. The Ci 




< i‘i J Lf r.J t—.'Ja fcb.Juaj ^ rjrt.nl 

if they could, use the present turmoil as a stepping- 
stone to something nearer real, preferably irreversible 
political revolution. 

‘A faithful Moscow satellite’ 

All this sounds far out in a country so solidly 
democratic, so skeptical of wordy ideologies, so firmly 
attached to that curiously British mixture of common 
sense and self-deprecating humor. What are the facts? . 

The British Communist Party, with a membership of 
about 29,000, ranks as one of Moscow’s faithful 
satellites. But there is no solid evidence that Commu- 
nist officials in British unions respond to strings pulled 
from Moscow. : 

On the visible parliamentary level the Communist 
Party is a complete failure. The party has no seats in 
the House of Commons', nor has it even come near 
winning any over the past couple of decades. 

Out of a total vote in last October’s general election of 
just over 29 million, the Communists managed to gather 
in a paltry 3.7,426 votes. 

On the less-visible parliamentary level, however, a 
rather different picture emerges. Some of the Labour . 
Party’s “social democrats,” who comprise the bulk of . 
the party and almost all the present Cabinet, appear as 
anxious as their Conservative colleagues about the 
motives and loyalties of some extreme left-wingers in 
Labour’s ranks. 

How much influence? . 


Lord Chalfont, a former Labour minister who is now 
an independent peer, put the point discreetly to the - 
' House of I iOrds earlier this year: - • ’ 

; ‘I. . . in what I have to say I shall suggest that the 

governing [Labour] Party provides, in one way or 
another, shelter for a number of people who are almost 
certainly committed to undermining the existing I 
. political system in Britain.” 

How much such back-benchers can influence Labour 
Party and government policy is an open question. ! 
Assessments vary greatly according to the political 
viewpoint of the speaker. But with Prime Minister • 
Harold Wilson holding only a very narrow majority in 
- the Commons, the votes of the extreme leftists in his 
own party can on occasion be of immenseimportance to 
him. 

On the trade-union level, the Communists have a 
. much more obvious foothold. Indeed they have clearly 
put most of their intellectual and ideological eggs into 
this basket, under the watchful eye of their tireless 
industrial expert Bert Rameison. 
CIA-RI^^O49^0^O0^Q&M l percent of ' 
36 
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Britain’s trade unionists are Communist Party mem- 
bers, the party has managed to get itself into a position 

of influence out of all proportion to its numbers. 

More than 10 percent of union executives now are - 
' card-carrying members of the Communist Party. Many * 
bther union officials are active sympathizers or follow 
the Communist Party line. In total, some industrial- 
; relations specialists reckon, from 30 to 40 percent of 
, union officials are probably Marxist in their outlook. 

In addition, the Communist Party succeeded last 
September in getting one of its members (Ken Gill) on 
' to the general council of the Trade Union Congress . 
(TUC) , the central body of British unionism: J : 

, ' ‘ >£ 
z Methods, worker apathy blamed f-t 

The outdated operating methods of British trade ? 
unions, and widespread worker apathy, are most 
usually blamed for this formidable Communist-cum- : 

; leftist fpothold in the union movement. • ! 

Postal ballots, for instance, are few and far between. ' 
Hence, a well-organized, vigorous minority is often able 
to get its candidates into office because of minuscule 
turnout (sometimes as low as 5 percent or less) or 
; occasionally by straightforward manipulation of the : 
" ballot. 

Of course, it is perfectly legal for anyone to run for 
union office. The current spate of concern arises over 
how elected officials may use or abuse their influence. 

According to one leading trade unionist, the Commu- j 
nists “never cease working in their cells, magnifying 
every grievance intomajor proportions, and struggling 
to get into positions of influence.” i 

In the words of Lord Shawcross, a former attorney ' 
general in Clement Attlee’s postwar Labour govern- [ 
ment, “There are forces now actively and openly at 
work whose object it is to bring our existing society and J 
. establishment to rnl lapse” (May IS speech to the Wider 

Share Ownership Council in London) . 

Similarly, as Lord Chalfont pointed out in his speech 
to his fellow peers , the Communists use all the leverage 
they can muster to sway the Labour Party. According 
to Lord Chalfont, Mr. Ramelson claimed last year that ' 

- “the Communist Party can float an idea early in the 
' year, and it can become official Labour Party policy by 
. the autumn. . . . We have more influence now on the 
Labour' movement than at any time in the life of our 
party.” 

«* . V „ w 

Anti-Communists rallied 

The Communists have burrowed their way into the 
union movement in classic fashion — via the formation 
of small, highly active, cells. The second most powerful 
union in Britain, the Amalgamated Union of Engineer- 
ing Workers (AUEW), provides a vivid example of the 
party’s mode of operation and its results. J 

•. The AUEW is a prime Communist target. Its 114 ; 
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million members include only about 2,500 registered 
Communists. Yet of the 52 men on the AUEW’s National 
Committee, 16 are card-carrying members of the 
Communist Party, according to Lord Chalfont. About 
half the National Committee are either party members 
or sympathizers. 

Until five years ago the mighty AUEW appeared to be 
slipping inexorably toward total Communist control. 
With union election turnouts sometimes as low as 2 ! /2 
percent, the Communists were able to tuck their men or 
tacit supporters into more and more union offices. “A 
■ majority of such a small percentage are always 
Communists with chips on their shoulders,” explained 
John Boyd, the union’s newly elected and fervent anti- 

Communist general secretary, in an interview. 

Hence, in 1969 Mr. Boyd rallied the anti-Communists 
i 811(1 managed by one vote on the National Committee 
i 1 (meeting as a rules committee) to switch the union to a 
! Postal ballot. The result was a dramatic increase in 
participation, often rising well above 30 percent, and 
the defeat of many Communist candidates. 

H °u e ^ r ’ the Communists counterattacked last 
month. The National Committee (meeting again as a 
rules committee as it does every’ five years) narrowly 
voted to retain the postal ballot. But, taking advantage 
of a mixup in committee members’ credentials, the 
leftists managed to reduce this majority to a tie. Union 
president Hugh Scanlon (a former Communist Party 
member) later used his vote on the seven-member 

National Executive to throw the postal ballot out. 

Such tactics, repeated throughout the union move- 
ment, give , the Communists and fellow travelers ' 
national scope. “There are very few unions in Britain 
which don’t have a Communist cell,” says Mr. Boyd. 

.. “Fundamentally the Communists look upon their aim 
shu .‘i.ject hi life as being to undermine what they 
consider is the capitalist society.” • 

Under normal conditions Britain’s mixed economy - 
and open society muddle along sufficiently well to make 
the Communists’ real national impact of little impor- 
tance. But today’s conditions are far from normal. 

' Weak governments and successive economic crises 
have undermined the authority of Parliament. Mili tant 
trade-union leaders have taken advantage of the 
situation, defying attempts at wage control and even 

flouting laws enacted by Parliament. 

7 It is a moot point how much the Communists are 
.‘ responsible for today’s highly charged climate of 
anxiety and confrontation. What is certain is that it is an : 
ideal atmosphere for them to exploit. . 

Their motives and methods, along with those of the : 
rest of the extreme left, have therefore become the 
focus of far greater than usual concern. This is 
especially so since grave economic and political . 
challenges still lie ahead. : 


By Richard M. Weintraub 
Washington PoslSUff Writer . 


’countries.” Rosa said he had 
.noted “small changes” in RFE 
^programing. ' 

* > With over 80 per cent of 
J ts programs transmitted from 
;Us facilities in Portugal, RFE 
officials have been highly con- 
cerned over what one of them 
has called a “live-or-die” ri<- 
.uetion. 


5/ *r ■■ nasiungiup rostciH i wru«r ■ _ , ! «/Lii„ J • , 

- - n _>• v-, „ , ■ . ' * While contingency plans are 

- Radio Free Europe has gi- ment, Capt Tomaz Rosa, said being drawn up in case the 

‘yen no guarantee to Portugal in an interview with, Wash- contract for the facilities is 

About limitations on its broad- ington Post Correspondent not renewed or is abruptly 

i.. ... J 1 . .. . canceled, officials in Wash. 


'tuguese, RFE officials said, harm “the Portuguese revolu-j 

'"A member of the Portu-' tion” or “the politics and di-l ! ' f ' ,t0 Portuguese have been 
'• • . • _ », f , i .concerned that Radio Free, 
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.which could harm the moved 
;ment in Portugal,” Ralph Wai- 
ter, head of HFE’s Munich! 
operations, said in a telephone 
interview. 

- “1 have described to Cant. 
Rosa our policy about broad- 
casting on Portugal, which is 
A reportorial policy,” Walter 
■said. 

, Walter, who has handled 
most of the contacts with Uhei 
Portuguese, said that the Por-; 
tuguese are sent summaries of i 
RFE’s daily broadcasts rr.cP 
that tapes of all broadcasts'- 
are available to Lisbon author- 
ities a 3 they are to German 
government officials. He. 
added that there had been no 
freqPAifTny the Portuguese for 
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The Board for International if . ^ oland -. Hungary, governments. - j Alan H RPE vice 

Broadcasting, which -was ere- Czechoslovak, a Romania and JjtaP. Durkee .retiring president, said that “the onTy 
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were severed in 1971, has re- a large portion of which is! New York aid in Munich and of j hat area [Eastern Europe] 
quested funds from Congress ; for pensions and related items ; that he believed that the “as- * he , rest of the world 
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in 1 1 Ehe radios often have been S Doke stemmed fmm hi. hot i ana accurately. 

~ j sharply criticized by the So- .ter understanding aboutf RFE \ ,. Hovey > Durkee and Walter 

•Radio Free Europe broad- (j viets and Eastern European broadcasts ^ g about RFE jail said that there had been 

— ■• ■■■ - ‘ [no change in RFE program- 
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Portugal: Self-Ful: 


ng 


■ ! By ARTHL'R SCHLUSIXCUf Jr. 

The hints and whispers and mumbles 
from Washington are that Portugal is 
about to go Communist, that it will consti- 
tute a fifth column within NATO, that it 
will give the Russians an opening to the 
Atlantic; and oh if the CIA were only alive 
and well in Lisbon. 

- Portugal going Communist is not a 
happy prospect. It is also a considerable 
exaggeration. The immediate prospect, if 
the democratic forces fail to sustain them- 
selves, is not a Communist takeover. It is 
rather the establishment of a military re- 
gime, Nasscrite in its model and neutralist 
In its foreign policy, using the Portuguese 
Communist Party for counsel and support. 

• Such a regime might well deny military 
bases to the United States, but there Is no 
reason to suppose that, am* more than 
Egypt or Peni, it would turn overnight into 
a Soviet satellite. 

Moreover, if such a regime comes to 
power, it would be against the wishes of 
the Portuguese people as expressed in the 
; recent election — and this is why the pessi- 
mism spilling out of Washington is so de- 
pressing. President Ford and Secretary 
Kissinger appear to have given up the bat- 
tle for Portugal: the Portuguese people 
; have not. In the election, the Socialists 
’ took 38% of the vote, the Popular Demo- 
; cnits, a center party. 26% and the Commu- 
nists a wretched 12.5%. But, where the 
. Communists are giving the ' dominant 
: Armed Forces Movement unconditional 
I support, the Socialists, under the leader- 
! s!l ’P of Mario Soares, have irritated the 
military by their demands for democratic 
liberties. So, when Communist printers 
shut down the respected Socialist newspa- 
per Republica, the military, despite mass 
Socialist protests, decided to go along with 
the Communists. 

-■ The question now is what the Western 
democracies can do to help the Socialists 
in their struggle to keep Portugal in the 
democratic world. On this question there 
are two divergent approaches: the Ameri- 
can strategy and the Western European 
strategy. 

Our strategy derives from the fact that 
we (he., our masters in Washington) really 
preferred tho old regime in Portugal— the 
■ right wing dictatorships of Salazar and 
‘ Cteetano. We found it convenient to deal 
with them, and we supposed that Portu- 
guese authoritarianism had unlimited lifo 
expectancy. Our policies both toward Por- 
tuguese Africa And Portugal il-df were 
based on this supposition. Our intelligence 
was gravely mistaken. The Portuguese 
army was a good deal less sanguine than 
-wc were about the Portuguese capacity to 
hold on to its African colonies, and Portu- 
guese generals eventual iynir^v&d FoplRelf 


tier, against the regime we had so stoutly 
supported. 

Taken by Surprise? 

When tho revolution occurred, we were 
evidently taken by surprise. The Common 
Market countries of Western Europe 
I promptly welcomed the emergence of ‘*a 
: democratic Portugal.” The United States 
maintained a suiien silence for three 
weeks until our ambassador was finally in- 
structed to deliver a good-will message to 
the new government. That was a year ago; 
and since then we have been acting ss if 
we thought a Communist Portugal to' bs in- 
evitable. 

Our first ambassador after the revolu- 
tion, Stuart Nash Scott, was quickly re- , 
caded because he rejected State Depart- 
ment defeatism and wanted to work- with 
democratic elements in the new. regime. 
His successor, Frank Carlucci, has report- 
edly had difficulties because he also sees , 
possibilities for positive action. But the : 
Secretary of State has taken a sour line al- 
most from the start, expressing a concern 
for democratic processes in Portugal that 
he had ably concealed during the Salazar- 
Caetano years. In April he told a group of 
West European journalists, according to 
The New York Times, that “he believes 
that by next year Portugal will be a Com- 
munist nation or a neutralist nation under 
heavy Communist influence.” On May 23 
President Ford himself threatened the 
Portuguese government (in a statement 
that Dr. Kissinger felt obliged to qualify 
the next day) with excommunication from 
NATO if.it docs not shape up and ship cut 
its Communists. 

The argument for this, I Imagine, is 
that lectures from such exalted personages 
will shock the Portuguese military into 
good behavior. This notion displays our 
usual gross misunderstanding of the psy- 
chology of small revolutionary states. Lit- 
tle is better designed to strengthen the 

Board of Contributors 

The Ford administration 
seems determined to con- 
sign Portugal to Commu- 
nism and thereby assure the 
fulfillment of its own proph- 
ecy. 

extremists than the kind of rhetoric now 
spilling out of Washington. I trust that it 
will stop at rhetoric. But Senator Buckley 
now solemnly informs us that Portugal 
confronts the United Slates “with the niost 
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II” and calls for appropriate action. One 
j hopes that the Ford administration, after 

■ proving to the world that the United States 
i is stronger militarily than Cambodia, will 
| not be rendered dizzy with success and 
i send the Marines on to Portugal. 

1 The Western European strategy is very 
j different. It deserves a hearing if only be- 
! cause it is Western Europe after all that 
would be most Immediately threatened by 
untoward developments in Portugal. The 
I delusion that Washington, thousands of 
miles away, knows better than the people 
in the neighborhood got us into enough 
‘Z cubic in Viclnam. There seems no great 
need to carry it forward into Portugal. 

The Western European view is that the 
struggle for Portugal is far from over. 

; Many West Europeans see the events in 

' of detente. The fact that, for diverse good 
reasons, the United States ar.d the Soviet 
I Union have a stake in avoiding nuclear 
i war does not mean that communism has 
I become, a benign and ennobling faith. In- 
deed, the big losers in the short run have 
been the Communist parties of Italy and 
France. These parties have recently pres- 
ented themselves as national and parlia- 
mentary parties which, if trusted with 
power, would devoutly respect the rule3 of 
the democratic game. Such claims look a 
little tattered now. The ambition of the 

■ Italian Communists to join the government 
. has been very considerably set back; and. 

while the French Socialist leader Francois 
Mitterand will certainly continue the So- 
cialist-Communist electoral coalition, this 
. is only because he feels, perhaps rightly, 

. that he is wilier than his Communist allies 
and will use them more than they can uso 
him. 

Within Portugal the "West Europeans re- 
ject the American idea of giving up ths 
fight and arc trying instead to stay in close 
and to help the Socialists. Two days after 
Mr. Ford's statement, tho Common Market 

■ countries agreed to offer Portugal better 
trading opportunities, financial a:d and in- 
dustrisl cooperation so long as such help 
might encourage the maintenance of de- 
mocracy. Privately Common Market diplo- 
mats called Ford's intervention "clumsy” 
and "inopportune. ” Henry Broaden, liie 
well-informed correspondent of. the London 
Sunday Times, reports that NATO officials 
similarly think that ostracizing Portugal 
“would only help the Communists.” The 
Ford administration's bright idea of insert- 
ing Spain into NATO as a substitute for 
Portugal has gone down in Western Eu- 
rope, oven'in Bonn, like a lead bzlioon. 

It is hard to see why we should r.ot give 
tho West European strategy a chance. It 
makes little sense to begin with drastic 
OUO'1003700 £ 07- f O c:ri in reserve. If the 
West European approach fails, we can nl- 
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ways fall back on ostracism and excom- 
munication. 

What could we do to help strengthen the 
democrats in Portugal against the Commu- 
nists? Washington officials say that the at- 
tack on the CIA has deprived the United 
States of its hest weapon in situations o £ 
this son. It is undoubtedly true that a year 
or two ago CIA would have been active in 
Portugal, not. X would hope, in trying to 
overthrow the regime in our Chileah stylo 
but rather in oilering money and technical 
assistance to the non -Communist left, as 
we did in Western Europe generally 25 
years ago. It is' also undoubtedly true that 
the Soviet Union has been giving such sup- 
port on a lavish scale to the Portuguese 
Communists. The sterilization o£ CIA, it is 
argued, means that the Soviet government 
helps its friends while we piously decline 
to help ours- * . , 

. Help From Labor? 

. There is something to that argument. 

’ The CIA problem is more complicated 
than some of CIA’s critics think. On the 
• other hand, it is probably better, given the 
- recent CIA record, to terminate the policy 
’of covert political operations abroad. What 
.we may lose in Portugal we will gain else- 
where in the world. Nor is CIA assistance 
the only kind available. It is ironic that tne 
Swedish government of Olof Palme, 
-abused by Richard Nixon as pro-Commu- 
Jiist because it dared disagree with his 
Vietnam policy, is now taking the lead in 
helping the Socialists against the Commu- 
nists in Portugal. Why should hot the 
American labor movement be helping too? 
11 Walter Reuther were alive and David 
Pubinsky active, one would certainly see 
ij!c»re positive support for Portuguese de- 
mocracy from American trade unions. 
Even now George Meany could make a dif- 
ference if he would spend less time be- 
moanin g General Thicu and more time 
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helping Mario Soares. 

And where are the Portuguese Ameri- 
cans? In similar situations the Jews, 
Greeks, Italians, Irish in the United States 
have bestirred themselves to considerable 
effect. If the Portuguese voters were as 
well organized. Capital Hilt would he ring- 
ing with denunciations of our defeatist twl- 
icy. 

St'.ch reactions outside government are 
all the more essential since the Ford ad- 
ministration seems determined to consign 
Portugal to communism and thereby as- 
sure the fulfillment of its own prophecy. 
Why our government has given up so read- 
ily, I do r.ot know. Rut one can't help think- 
ing that it is connected with our preference 
for the authoritarianism, however retro- 
grade, of Salazar ar.d Caetano over the un- 
tidy, volatile, untutored democracy of the 
first year of the revolution. And this pref- 
erence goes back to the prevailing official 
conception of international relations. 

The Kissinger idea of diplomacy is as of 
a chess game played by masters in a 
sealed room. Legislatures, newspapers, 
public opinion arc nuisances ar.d irrita- 
tions; they simply distract the mind and 
jog the elbow of the master as he prepares 
has next move. This style of diplomacy nat- 
urally finds it easier to deal with authori- 
tarian states (rjghtwing if the states are 
small, leftwing if they are great powers). 
This is not because authoritarianism is re- 
garded as philosophically superior but be- 
cause authoritarian governments can de- 
liver their countries without having to 
worry about a fractious opposition or A 
rambunctious press. 

A Precious Asset 

Diplomacy, alas, is no longer a chess 
game in a sealed room. For better or 
worse, the people, rancid and unwashed, 
want to play too. One of the advantages of 


the American diplomatic tradition is that 
v.-e have always, at our best, understood 
this and understood that our most abiding | 
influence in the world has come, not from 
our arms and money, but from the inter- 
mittent sense ordinary people in other 
lands have had that America is on their 
' side. -Vre-ftave veer, great diplomatic virtu- 
osity in Washington in recent years. Eat | 
much cf it has been at the expense 0 / Mint 
has historically been this most precious in- 
ternational asset-the bond that once ran 
between the United States and the demo- 
cratic aspirations of ordinary people 
around the world. 

We are in trouble in Portugal today be- 
cause we did/ not give a damn about ffca 
Portuguese. This meant that, when an m- 
popular dictator was thrown out, the 
Americans were identified with the idea cl 
dictatorship and the Communists with the 
Idea cf liberation. Since then, instead cl 
helping the democratic forces in the revo- 
lutionary regime, we have acted as if there 
were no middle ground between Caetano 
and communism. Almost as if in a stale et 
pique over the downfall of cur cufciots 
friends, we hint and whisper and mumble 
that Portugal is irretrievably on the road 
to communism. Maybe it is; but it would 
not be if the United States had remained 
true to its deepest instincts and had shown 
any interest over the last' generation in the. 
fate of the plain men and women of Porta- 
gal. 


Mr. ScMcsingcr is Albert Schiccitxr 
Professor of the Humanities c.t the City 
University of Hew York ancl winner of 

V. r !,?CS i?i i* 

He is also a member of the Journal's 
Heard of Contributors , five distinguisk&l 
professors who contribute periodic articles 
reflecting a broad range of views. 
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The Soviets have staked out Eastern Europe 
forthemselves under the so-called Brezhnev 
doctrine. Under it, the Kremlin claims the 
right to use the Red Army to maintain 
communist parties loyal to Moscow in every 
country now within the Soviet system. 

This is not exactly novel in history. It is 
similar in kind (with differences) to the 
Monroe Doctrine which since 1823 has been 
used off and on to keep outsidef powers from 
interfering in the Americas to the dis- 
advantage of the United States. 

There is ample room for argument about 
both doctrines. Historians differ over the 
original intent and the subsequent validity of 
the Monroe Doctrine. The Brezhnev doctrine 
is more precise. There seems little room for 
doubt that the Kremlin intends to use it to 
prevent the escape from its clutches of any of 
their East European clients. But Moscow’s 
clients themselves challenge its implications, 
and so do some of the communist parties in 
other parts of the world. It violates the Tito 
dor-trine of “separate roads to socialism.” 
Romania stands in putative rebellion against 
the Brezhnev doctrine. The. democracies deny 
the doctrine’s validity but respect its appli- 
cation. 

In bread terms the situation is that the 
Monroe Doctrine more or lestAft^!P6ffirfdift r 


out of the Americas while the Brezhnev 
doctrine excludes capitalists from everything 
lying east of the Stettin-Trieste line. It doesn’t 
work exactly like that, of course. Tito’s 
Yugoslavia is outside Moscow’s discipline and 
Castro’s Cuba is outside Washington’s in- 
fluence. But broadly speaking the Americas 
are an American sphere of influence, and most 
territory between the Elbe and Vladivostok is 
in the Soviet sphere of influence. 

But right now the Soviets, who are so jealous 
of their control over Eastern Europe, are not 
deterred by any similar doctrine from taking 
advantage of the present political state of 
affairs in Portugal. „ 

If Western Europe is to respect the Brezh 
nev doctrine then there should be a quid pro 
quo for the security of Western Europe from 
Moscow and its ideology. At one time the 
NATO alliance was sufficient to this purpose. 
But that was in the days when the only visible 
threat to the integrity of Western Europe was 
military. Now the threat is different. 

In Portugal the people have overwhelmingly 
rejected communism. Yet. Communists suc- 
ceeded in closing down the newspaper voiceof 
the Socialist Party ,,.\vh;ch~was the big winner 
in the Portuguese elections. Is communism to 
be allowed to gain effective control in Portu- 
gal by totally undemocratic means after being 
massively rejected at the polls? 


Rtic 

have 


Communist in an open and fair election. But 
when the anti-Communist wishes were made 
clear and positive beyond any room for douM 
then surely there should be some means 
whereby both the people of Portugal and the 
neighboring countries could protect them- 
selves against an illegal seizure of power in 
'Portugal. 

It is difficult to see how Washington could 
issue a Monroe Doctrine for Western Europe. 
In today’s international climate many West- 
ern Europeans would regard any such act by 
Washington as interference in their affairs. 
The initiative should come from Western 
Europeans, with Washington ready to give 
support if requested. 

But Washington could make respect for 
Western Europe part of any further negotia- 
tions with Moscow over detente. Also, Wash- 
ington could quietly let it be known that if 
Moscow encourages the communists in Portu- 
gal (who are under Moscow discipline) then it 
must expect the United States to ignore the 
Brezhnev doctrine. 

Obviously, Washington is not going to 
attempt to stir up any actual revolutions in 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, or Hungary -- retch 
as it would like to see those countries liberate 
themselves from the Kremlin's yoke. But 
there are things short of incitement So 
revolution which could be done. John Foster 
Dulles 
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Russians. 

Also, the Sino-American tie could be 
strengthened. Any move in that direction is 

bound to make the Kremlin uneasy. 

There are things that could be done. Best of 
all would be the equivalent of a Monroe 
Doctrine proclaimed by Europeans which 
would have to be recognized bv Moscow if the 
West is to respect the Brezhnev doctrine. 


CIA was the instrument for that kind of work. 
Perhaps in-its present form it is no longer 
. usable for such purposes. Its cover has pretty 
. well been blown. But still, with a little 
imagination, something could be done, enough 
to make Moscow uncomfortable. 

After all, the Soviet Union is probably the 
most unstable thing of its kind. It is full of 
. minorities who resent the dominance of the 
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By Helen Gibson 


■' Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor -• 

Lisbon 

A separatist movement in the , Azores, 
spurred by island wide poverty and discontent 
with the Portuguese revolutionary govern- 
ment, is demanding a break with Portugal and 
union with the United States — to the 
embarrassment of both Lisbon and Washing- 
ton. .- f 

There already are strong links between the 
United States and the Azores — 1,000 miles out 
in the Atlantic — mainly because there are 
more Azoreans in the U.S. than on the islands. 

The Azoreans have been emigrating in 
uroves to tut U.S., 'dxid psriiculsrly New 
England, ever since the early 19th century, 
when whalers from such ports as New Bed-, 
ford, Massachusetts, called at the islands to 
replenish their stores and take on extra hands. 
At the end of the century, Azoreans provided 
cheap labor for the New England cotton mills. 

Today, native-born Portuguese, mostly . 
from the Azores, and Americans of Portu- 
guese descent, number about 550,000 in New 
England. Another 300,000 live in California. 
The total population of the Azores amounts to 
only some 350,000. 

Apart from social links, the Azores depend 
heavily on the emigrants in the United States 
ifor income. These send about a million dollars 
’a year home to relatives on the islands. [ 

Another major revenue-producer for the 
Azores is the U.S. Air Force and Navy base at 
Lajes Field on Terceira Island. Terceira, 
nicknamed “the Rock” or “Alcatraz” by 
USAF personnel, has the base to thank for 
being the richest of all the islands and the only 
one whose economy comes close to being self- 
sufficient. 

With some 2,000 military personnel, 500 
American civilian employees, and about 
25,000 dependents, Lajes Field employs some 
,2,000 Portuguese civilians. Besides wages. 


American personnel annually spend about a 
million dollars from their own pockets on the 
islands and the U.S. Government has been 
pouring about $6 million a year into Terceira 
as an added fillip. 

, For centuries the Azores have been the 
' neglected stepchild of Portugal — backward, 
poor and forgotten . 

Initial hopes that the Portuguese revolution 
I would change things have not been fulfilled. 
The islanders’ main complaint is that the 
prices they are paid for their farm products 
are much lower than those given farmers in 
Portugal itself. 

Antigovernment demonstrators earlier this 
month forced the left-wing civilian Governor, 
Borges Coutinho, to resign after taking over 
• the local radio station and blocking the airport 
runways with stalled cars. Although troops 
.restored order, feelings among the islands 
continue to run high. 

When five NATO warships docked in San 
Miguel harbor the sailors found themselves 
being slipped pamphlets reading: “Help us. 

We want to be free.” - 

For the Americans, however, as one West- 
ern diplomat pointed out, the separatists’ calls 
for union with the U.S. can only be highly 
embarrassing. To start with, Portugal is a 
fellow member of NATO and the Americans 
are' worried enough as it is over the future of 
Lajes in the face of an increasingly left- 
leaning government in Lisbon. 

The Portuguese Government has made it . 
' clear it is not amused by Azorean calls for 
independence. 

“While we realize that the Azores have not 
always had fair treatment, there are other 
regions in Portugal that have suffered the 
same way,” Information Minister Jorge Cor- . 
reia Jesuino told foreign newsmen last week. 
“This is no reason to ask for independence. It 
is completely inadmissible. The Azores are 
part of Portugal, just as Texas is of the United 
States.” 

The prestigious weekend Lisbon newspaper 
Expresso blamed the situation on a clumsy 
central government too far away to diagnose 
and correct local difficulties. It suggested the 
islands be given greater freedom to run their 
own affairs, but said this should stop short of 
total autonomy. 
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Iran Is Reported in a Deaf 
With Rockwell on Spy Base 


. By SEYMOUR M. HERSH 

• Special to The New York Times 


• WASHINGTON, May- 31—. 
Iran has signed a multimiliion- 
dollar contract with a United 


the Vietnam war, is done under 
rigid secrecy. 

Government officials said that 


States defense ' contractor to the agreement between Iran 


Was being Handled in this way.’ in the Pentagon, the officials 
The official wondered why the said, before granting. Rockwell 
hiring of former personnel was International and Iran the right 
being allowed instead of hav- to conclude their arrangements, 
ing military aid teams sent in The officials involved in the 
to train peop,e. project insisted in interviews 

Amazed by Agreement this that the only secret infor- 
■ One former National Security rnat ^ 01 ? involved in the program 
official said, however, that it was that so classified by the 
was “amazing that it’s being harnanf.overnment^rnere is 
done in this fashion.” “Why n .° States Government 

are they being allowed to hire c ' £3 sifi_ed material or equip- 
ex.oersonnel?” nckPd “Wbv ment mvolved, one directly 


| set up a communications intel- 
ligence facility in Iran that 
[would be capable of intercept- 
ling military and civilian com- 


and Rockwell Intern 'it ional was 
signed in late February or early 
March, and called for the com- 
pany to embark on a five-to- 10- 
year program to draw up spec- 


ex-personnel?” he asked. “Why meni . 3 . n j DT ’■ , 
not send [military aid] teams associated 0 ®cial said, 
in to train people?” Others, however, noted that) 


munications throughout the locations for the communica- 
[Persian Gulf area, according tions intelligence network. The 


to well-placed United States 
officials. 


Rockwell contract calls for an 
initial payment of $50-million, 
the officials said, with the Iran- 


A more basic concern was f-he Rockwell contract was m 
voiced by another official with i^ s feasibility stage, with no 
knowledge of communications decisions made — -or even nec- 
intelligence. "V/e can’t say who essary — at this time- re- 
the Shah’s targets would be,” Fading ^te kiRt'S of radio re- 
he said. “We have to assume ceivers, _ computers and other 
that among the people inter-; electronics goods that would 
cepted would be Americans — j be required. 


The contract, which at the jan °fadlfty S now^code-named those working for the Mil! The Collins Radio Service 

personal request- of the Shah IBEX, after the wild goat, even- fmilitaiy advisoiy] Groups’ in* ° f el f a i a t S e ’ rr ® t ? 0 l naT° has mS- 
nf irm Koon n„w,v. ti«ii-v’to met- m,i rb ac *500- Iran and elsewhere in the Per- well International, lias rnanu 


of Iran has not yet been public- tually’to cost as much as $500- 
ly announced also ' calls for! million. 

the defense company, Rockwell | The officials also said that 


Iran and elsewhere in the Per- well International has manu- 
sian Gulf ” factured most of the radio re- 

This official noted that the c . eiver , s and other highly sensi- 
communications system also five electronic geai- now in use 


International of Anaheim, Cal- Richard M. Helms the former COU! j d ba usec j a g a ; ns t Israel, worldwide by the National Se- 
if., to recruit former employes! is^mbassado^o and even used bjr ^ Irardan A § enc F\ 

. ’ , VI .. , _ .. , _ I who now is Ambassador to t cavat tn At some point, officials said, 

of the National Security Agen- Iran> p i a y e{ j a ro le j n develop- h . legate ’dissidents inside Pentagon will be required to 
cy (N.S.A.) and its Air Force, i ng that country’s basic com- themiSandS rther judge specific requests by the 
component, the Air Force Secu- munications intelligence needs' gecur jty functions Iranian Government for the 

rity Service (A.F.S.S.) for the} and has been involved in deter- / furth £ r concern’ he posed ri ,S ht to purchase ^classified 

project. ! * > ‘ ar ‘ nea s >' s,,w “ s was that the Iranian mniTary/l^cctromc^eqmpmeiu.^ i.ut mat, 

, The United States has rou-[ requirements. , aided by former N.S.A. experts, j;;. 11 cacu J a '" c Ki c ’‘ a ; saia ‘ 

tinelv provided military aid and As such, the communications cou ]d develop counterintel- 1 IS *!t 0W3 l*« - i ine ‘ • A 
uneiy proviueo military aia ana program fits ^ ^ Iran » s .. means of nreventing Informed officials sau said 

expertise in communications in- § riv * t0 build a modern and the UnitS statel from tote® , that the Shah was planning 
telligence to its allies around powerful military force. In the; cepting and decoding Iranian | t0 use bot h, airborne and 
the world, intelligence officials fiscal year 1974, Iran purchased, sienals v , ground-based electronic receiv- 

: j -n.-x. xi a-j — f i °d • v ’ Miner fjnrl rArr>t*rlinor ArminmAnt 


said. But such help, they noted,, nearly $4-billicm worth of mili- 
was always under the direct taTy supplies from the United, 
c , States and has been the leading 

22, m f ? foreign purchaser of such goods 

military, which could decide s ; nce 3 950. 

h° W m m . Uch lnf °rmation should shah Wants Ru!c of Gu]f 
be made available to the host 

country. The Snah has recently advo- 


B 'ing and recording equipment 

Another Weapons System - n }jj s communication intel- 
“Why is this a story?” the ligence system. Most of the 
official asked rhetorically. “The airborne signals would be inter- 
Shah is able to buy information cepted by crews and equipment 
and expertise simply because aboard specially adapted C-130 
he’s able to pay for it. To aircraft, similar to those now 
him, this is probably just anoth- used by the Air Force Security 
er weapons system.” Service for its intelligence- 


Iran’c new ^ i cated a Persian Gulf security er weapons system.” Service for its mtelligence- 

r ” agiee merit is ae- arrangement in which 'his mili- One former intelligence offi- gatliering operations, 
scrioea as unusual by these, tary forces would play a major cial depicted the situation as During the Vietnam war, the 
officials because it provides for role. He has said that he wants being analogous to the much- iAir Force Security used the 
the direct recruitment of past! all other powers out of the criticized contract between jC-135 to fly 24-hour reconnais- 


staff manv of Soviet .Union maintains a pre- calling for the private training) at the Torn Station in Oki- 

start, many of whom have, or. sence in Iraq and elsewhere of 4,000 members of the 26,000- nawa. The aircraft monitored 

nave nad, access to this. coun- : jn the .area the United States man Saudi internal security! communications over South- 

try's most .closely guarded in- also must stay. force. But that contract, for east Asia and China every day. 

telligence techniques. One' United States official $77-million, was awarded" in Rockwell International’s at- 

, Officials at the State Denart described the Ibex project as January by the Defense Depart-, tempt to recruit former Nation- 
bnent Pentaenn enH Porwlii bein 8 P art of Tran ’ s “ totaI de ‘ nient as part of a $335-mi!lion al Security and Air Force Se- 
ment, Pentagon and Rockwell fense p]an »_ He ac fded: “I find agreement in which the Ford curity personnel apparently be- 1 
.international refused to be nothing mysterious about it in Administration agreed to pro- gan last November, when simi- 
identified regarding their com-i the least. I'm not in the least vide the military goods and ! ar want ads were published 
«wnts on the contract with! bit concerned about the loss the training for the Saudi Arab- in newspapers in Washington; 
Iran because, of the request by' t>f some technical information” j^n forces. San Antonio, Tex., where the 

; the Shah and other Iranian due to Rockwell International’s outlined by Government AirForceServicedoesitstrain- 

• leaders that the agreement not direct recruiting of N.S.A. per- ^Icials. the Iranian contract * n Sl Biloxi, Miss., the site of 
-be made known yet. sonnel. ... . provides for no immediate De- | radl ° 0!5erat0rs sch ° o1 ' and 

The National Security Agen- Another Administration offi- fense Department involvement, ban Francisco. _ • 

-cy, with headquarters at Fort cial acknowledged that, to 'help Government officials did note, -hte advertisemem, as it ap- 
Meade, Md.. near Washington, set up and operate the Iranian however, that the Shah's initial P aar ?f, ir }. ^ sp ^ rts , pagea ot 
as responsible for analyzing and communications project, those contract with Rockwell Inter- Wasain g™ n «>« on isov 
interpreting all communica- 1T,en who were recruited for nationa' was approved by the was headlined ^ Engineers/ 
itions intelligence. Much of the! IBex would inveitablv rely on state Department's Office of Operators /Analysts and noted 
collecting and relaying of this) highly classified _ information. Munitions Control, a little- 2 

intelligence is conducted by thej The official said there was known office, that has the re- ^ 

agency’s personnel inside the "no way ' or stopping tue farm- spoAsibili-i.y of assuring that ' 1 

Army, Navy and Air Force, er National Security Agency no unauthorized materials or f nal .^ ““Ef. 5 3lng and 

»5d secure vtoUtidg tfuir sveor* 

jt A if™ 'jsjissisrj&rs ws.isssjsff& 

and Si-billion a jffibriWtm Fl^tr^to , A^a»n«l»4/0^fl«onnbS£R^7l7^i^RGnfl41B#’rf,9 1 fli1W7S < f v ? rnr P ail 5- As such : 


r: y ity oaths. ■ 

k, which in- one former N.S.A. official 

l, 000 persons sa ; di however, that it was 

hi 


ed to anyone. 


At the time, Rockwell was 


, , y , in the final stages of competi- 

fhat office in turn received t j on f or contract from tlie 


from the Office of 


il^Mjakfl-yGovernment. As such. 
Itne^cBrnpmy’s ability to recruit) 
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expert personnel was undoubt- 
edly a factor in its winning 
the contract 

It could not be learned, 
however, how many former Na- 
tional Security and Air Force 
Security personnel have been 
hired by Rockwell for the Ibex 
project. 

One source with good con- 
tacts among the intelligence 
community said that the Iranian 
project had caused consterna- 
tion among some officials of 
the National Security Agency. 

But this report could not 
be verified and was explicitly 
denied by Government officials, 

' WASHINGTON POST 
5 June 1975 


(who insisted that the security 
agency had approved the 
Shah's project. 

The National Security Agency 
officially refused to comment 
on the report. But one high- 
ranking Pentagon official, who 
admitted that he had no 
first-hand information, said, “I 
should think that somebody 
would be teed off about it.” 

A former Pentagon official 
with some knowledge of com- 
munications intelligence, 

however, disputed the assertion! 
that the Iranian project would: 
compromise any significant na-| 
tional security secrets. ' | 


“What are they getting out 
of those people [who have been 
recruited by Rockwell]?” he 
tasked. “They certainly aren’t 
.getting codes.” 

“They’re just buying guys 
1 with techniques in receiving 
'signals,” he added. “I just don’t 
think it’s all that sensitive.” 

Iran has been a focal point 
in the past for communications 
intelligence in that area, sources 
said. The British communi- 
cations intelligence unit, known 
as the Government Communi- 
cations Headquarters, had sites 
inside the country from which 
the unit would fly over .the 


| Caspian Sea 'to monitor ’the 
! Soviet missile testing being 
done there. The British unit, 
| also gathered intelligence in 
.the Persian Gulf, sources said. 
! The National Security Agency 
'has a direct, close working 
(relationship with Britain, Cana- 
da and Australia on communi- 
cations intelligence, the sources 
jsaid, with the Central Irrf.el- 
jligence Agency having the pri- 
mary responsibility for all com- 
munications intelligence rela- 
tionships with other nations.' 


: By George C. Wilson ‘ j- 

• Washington Post Staff W i iter 

The Soviet navy will be “a i 
'major beneficiary” of today’s 5 
- re opening of the Suez Canal 
because it will gain much 
quicker access to the Persian 
Gulf, U. S. Navy Secretary Ji 
William Middendorf III said 
j in an interview. \ >v 

Soviet warships will be able 
to sail through the canal with 
ease, Middendorf said, while 
modern American aircraft car- 
riers are too big to pass 
through 

‘Therefore, if first-line So- 
viet and American warships 
wanted to make a dash from 
the Mediterranean Sea to the 
Persian Gulf, the Russian 
ships could take the Suez Ca- 
nal shortcut while the Ameri- 
cans would have to sail 
around Africa. — 

Secretary of State Henry A. 
Kissinger and other American L 
policymakers have supported 
the reopening of the Suez Ca- 
nal in th<* belief its diplomatic 
advantages in helping to re-. . 
store normality in the Mideast, tack 
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By J&seph P. Mastranyelo — The Washington Post - 


The Suez Canal saves ships 12 days’ travel between Europe and the Persian Gulf, 
carriers, and other grade its communications base the waterway. The 1 


... ■ . - .- 7; 

the waterway. The United- 

would outweigh any military smaller warships that need on the British-owned island of ; States spent $20 million to re^ 
disadvantages. ... , less water than their Arneri- Diego. Garcia in the Indian -open it, with most of the-' 

Middendorf did not dissent' • Ocean— providing runways for 

from the judgment, but f0 - can counterparts. ' planes P and deepcnlng the | money expended by the U.S,; 

cused on. what the reopening In a period of. tension in the port . But severa i members of j Nav - v > which cleared away- 
would -mean in strictly mill- Middle East, however, U.S. Congress are opposing thisjsunkcn ships and other debris.-- 
tary terms. ■ , . , and Soviet navy leaders might plan for fear of increasing ten-] Closing the canal has. cost" 

■From, a military standpoint, not want to risk' getting their sions that, in turn, might cre-j.the nations of the world $12 
Middendorf said Tuesday, the ships trapped in the canal, ate the need for additional j billion, according to the Na-‘ 
reopening of the Suez Canal The Soviets, therefore, may carriers. tional’ Geographic Society" 

“is. extremely significant, not send their ships through the Middendorf argued that his- news service, with the added 
for us but for others.” \ canal only occasionally. tory contradicts congressional cost of sailing around Africa 

‘ ‘ T^. e Soviets will be a major u n tji U.S. Navy leaders see! critics who argue that the So- to get to and from the Persian 
beneficiary, no question about bow j-nuch use their Soviet viet navy would stay out qfJGulf oil ports a good part of; 
it, he continued. They 11 be counterparts make of the Suez j the Indian Ocean if the U. S. | the expense. , __ _ 4 

f ble x ° .™ ove , *5 forc ® s Canal, the main naval pres- j Navy did. He said the Soviets 1 At present, the canal is. 
through the canal irom me U n ce in the Persian Gulf area i moved into that ocean in force 1 about 50 feet deep— about 30 
Daroenelles and into the .n-| js expected to be a continua- j when the Bri tish fleet pulled ■ f ee t too shallow for supertank-; 


dian Ocean and save approxi-j 


imately 6,000 miles.” . 

! The Soviets will be able “to 


ition of periodic patrols in, the j out. 


)cean by 


' Another argument military 


1 At present, the canal is . 
about 50 feet deep — about 30 
jfeet too shallow for supertank-’ 
,ers and big'modern warships, 
i Initially, the Egyptians will". 


f ships sailing out of the Philip- leaders make is that the So- [deepen the channel to 51 feet; 


then 64 feet, and iinally- 


hrin« their Whole flont: y ° 1 mdfie is uuu me ou- • me uiam.c* 

through” Middendorf said !pines ' Iviet Union,, no matter what j then 64 feet, and finally— in 

“We can’t bring our carriers! 1 Soviet ships also often sail. the U. S. Navy does will keep | the 1980s— to 77 feet. . ... 

j through— a lot of our bi« stuff (from their Pacific Coast ports . operating in the Indian Ocean Supertankers of the 300,000 
we can’t briiw through and we i t0 reach the Indian Ocean, but i to keep a 'wary eye on the deadweight loft class could fit I 
wouldn’t wish to anyway.” may change their deployment [southern rim of China. | through the canal when it is 

The Soviets have opted for pattern to la,Ke advantage oft Egypt closed the Suez Canal J deepened to /7 feet, but. the- 
smaller helicopter -carriers, the canal. . .. I during the 1967 Six Day Wai [ U.S. attack carriers still would 

Irather than Am erica n-style at- ! The U. S. Navy wants to up- [ by scuttling several ships ininot be able to fit through. _ 
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bearded, butspoken career dip- 


lomat helping to load airplanes A( 7? e asserted that 

with bags of grain that were . •, c4 .“ as no meaningful or- 

to be dropped from low levels jS ar ;| z ed constituency in the 
to starving herdsmen during ; United States. They said also 

the height of the drought. | that Afr j ca '?. nauons are . too 
. . , ■ Roor and disorganized either 

j Business as Usual to start trading with thp* United 


■i Angers 


any 


By THOMAS A. JOHNSON 

Special to The New York Times 


the height of the drought. ° that Afr | Ma . nations are . 

, , ■ Roor and disorganized either 

j Business as Usual to stop trading with the United 

J But a more publicized action States or to use their commodi- 
jby Mr. Easum was his declara- ties as political weapons, as 
tion in Dar es Salaam in No- the Arabs have dene with pe- 


DAKAR, Senegal— rThe recent ment of Mr. Easum by Mr. [IVember that “we are using our . troleum 


appointment of Nathaniel Davis Davis was a “landmark along! influence to foster ch^n^e in 
as Assistant Secretary of State- the road of America’s know- V, ~ 

for African Affairs has angered nothing, do-nothing, don’t-give-, 1 f° Uth . Afnca ~?° r - to Passive 
many African leaders, whe a-damn foreign pciic.y mj tne status t l uo - 


One official commented:! 
j “Africans use a double standardl 
in viewing world politics since j 


many African leaders, who: a-damn foreign pciic.y m ine siams ^ 

have registered unusually Africa.” j A French-speaking West ^ey look to America to sacri- 

strong objections to the ap-J inability to Sympathize African diplomat said: v “We ^ ce our self-interests to what 
pointment. . !- Th - ./ - thought American policy on they consider moral principles, 

has kepUhe United States from Africa * ad changed for- the .but they do not expect the 

DO-itical leaders IndicTted that making a positive identification better but then Easum was same of other world powers,” 
, tP I with black Africa ? overriding sacked and Davis was appointed Expect Mote of U.S. • ■ 
* e . Sl nZv iS merest, ending colonial and so that we are back to business -former United States 

Africa It cLES! -miMrity rate. They say as usual the American, ■■ ambsssad0 ” t0 I ^. S gg 

frustration and anger, they re- that , the Davis appointment Since 1963. Tpie United States p. Reinhardt, ' was often told 
garded the appointment of Mr s erv ed onty ,° 1Hcrcase toe- bas refused to sell arms to by those who disagreed with 

Da^s'asespecia^y dishearten- f ^% m jL Mncms wth c'at say^ufo^friSVo^d* > articular America Actions or 
. , , , American policy cans, say £>outn Arrica would statements that we simply ex- 

» Hu* M, African officials said Mr. ;be inclined to change her nPr f-e<l more nf vmir rminf-rv” 

A major reason was that Mr. Davis woirId probably , be re . 'racial policies if the United P “7 a your country. 

Davis ... replaced Donald B. ce ; ved «‘ w i t h diplomatic civil- States exerted pressure beyond this attitude extends to Afri- 

E S TO! „.hcr ; . hauCghf ^. ’TtSSJ^SSSSi 

Assistant Secretary early last s > . , t u chii mm c*, f E . who traveled with guerrilla fore- 

year had been looked upon by Ic if es behind the Portuguese lines 

a number of Africans as. repre- rT n f | S Z ° the '5 in Guinea-Bissau, before , that 

seuting a positive change. P SSf iS"H S Sy S “4"?^.. “ 

-Role in Chile Condemned ! wac cpWahi WPnfi rmpd r>r» T7r\ in*. —tin mutt V* mir ctvAo n-lxr J aorveu, _ c3.il rxlTlCric3 5 aV G } 


nation’s independence, wasj 
aSrvGu, ‘ How can America savej 
so many African lives in tiici 


When the Foreign Ministers of America broadcasts, and an cized by Africans— is “well sahel"'drou?hr'and\'till “allow 
of the Organization of African American journalist based in within our own best national p nr t„ pa i. +<? kill cn mam/ of 


— - . wiciun uui uwu uebL nauunai port,,,,;,]. vni so matw of 

Unity, which represents 42 i Lagos was unable to gefa copy interests.” ^ om peop i e ^th iet bomber 

African nations, condemned °f Mr. Davis s itinerary from ‘What’s in. It for Us?* - attacks’’’’ 

Mr. Davis’s appointment in th6 United States Embassies in e ... , , , ’ . . ,, ,• . 

February the stated objection the countries involved. ' Spelling out that policy, they A number of black African 

.I,., c „ .. ._ say South Africa represents a strategists . are -hoping that re- 

sador to Chilp at the time of ' fo ° Sympathetic an. Envoy “part of the world stability cent dramatic changes in Portu- 
cii^nprtpd Ontmi TnfMlippnpp Mr - Mavis’s predecessor, Mr. America, wants” and “we sup- gal, southern Africa and In- 
Appnrv invnlvprnpnt in thp Easum > was dismissed in Jan- ported Portugal- because she dochina will influence Ameri- 
nvprthmw of Prpcidpnt <talva. uar y after holding the position was important to our North .can policy on Africa to shift, 
dor Allende Gossens i for 10 months and after ap- Atlantic Treaty Organization) Tcnneson Makiwane, 'director 

An official from Zaire said 1 P aren ^y giving too liberal, an commitments.” i of African Affairs for the 

at the OAU meeting that the- ' nt p r P retat i° n , t0 th e American One State Department official ! Zambia-based African National 
unusual move of condemning! P olic y„ on Africa. . . noted: “Africans say that we Congress, said that “America's 

an aDDOintment bv a sovereign , Mr ' Easam returned to Africa give this continent a low priori- continued backing of the status 

r.atio P n wa? made y because of S ty , and they are c0rrect 0ur 2 U0 in S ?, uth Africa couId 

the iob’s “imoortanc" to Nl S e p a - seivcd thi.ee rule must be ‘what’s in it for boomerang. . - 

Africa ” V ' previous tours in West Africa, U s?’ The answer is not very - “Angola and Mozambique are 

And' a Nigerian official, stat- w ’ h! much ' No ma i or world P° wer g 0I / as buffers for ^South Afri- 

ine an ODinfon shared bv other ? assad ,? r , t0 u PP e . r v °“ a - T “ e /> is going to get very close to ca, he saw, “and Namibia and 
Africans said tha 1 the replace- ■ |0urria !s *- s sometimes found *ha a-ny African country today — Zimbabwe [South-West Africa 
’ ' ' they make sure of that— so | an d Rhodesia] are soon to fol- 

Monday, June 23, 1975 THE WASHINGTON POST ^ h y should we knock ourselves suit, ^leaving South Africa 

/ OUt?” - !31i 310116. 



By Colin Legum 

London Observer 

. LONDON, June 21 — A 
fresh period of uncertainty 
has opened up for Zaire, the' ing the army plot, and Mo- 
former Belgian Congo, after butu has said that some of 
the failure of a military Iris closest aides participat- 
coup to overthrow President ed- in it, 

Mobutu Sese Seko. Few de- It > is too early yet -to 
tails have passed Zaire’s judge how much support 

tight censorship, but the there was for the plotters, 

Americans have been ac- but the fact that the plot 

cused by the govermuent came from within tjic away 

i _ i and was led by a number 

• of the younger, modern- 
Iveivs Analysis educated soldiers is serious 

for Mobutu. This is bound 
, ■ ■«— s——. ra j sc questions about his 

controlled press o^p^^ eC l j 


JT 

•Ift 

f L i-4 tvi 


g @ T$ ® 

'WfS hfltl a 


Zaire. 

Details about the arrest- 
ed army officers are signifi- 
cant in two respects. First, 
two of tha alleged ringlead- 
ers, Maj. Bula Bajikila and 
•Maj. Mpika zi Bikenbo, had. 
spent lime at American mil- 
itary .colleges in recent 
years, while another, Gen. 

’ Falu Sulmbu, was for a 
time military attache in. 
Washington. 

— Secondly, the generals all 


Kasai region in the eastern 
\part of the country. The 
guerrillas who are holding ■ 
two Americans and- a Dutch V 
woman kidnaped last month : 
from a research station in 
Tanzania, are based in the 
Kasai region. ' . 

Zaire has expelled Dean 
R. Hinton, the U.S. ambas- 
sador, because of allegations 
that the Central Intelligence 
Agency sponsored the obor- 
tive coup against Mobutu. - 
KMiPQQ/aP Department has 
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denied the charges and 
asked the Zaire -government 
for any evidence of CM in- 
volvement. 

On the - face of -it these al- 
legations seem both surpiis- 
ing and unlikely. Mobutu’s 
rise to power was consider- 
ably helped toy friendly 
U.S. policies. Recent reports 
have suggested that the CM 
might have been implicated - 
in the death in 1961 of Pat- 
'rice Lumumba, the charis- 
matic leader who was one of 
• Mobutu’s bitterest rivals. . 

• Mobutu is still frequently 
' accused by his critics in - 
■ Zaire and in the rest of 
Africa of 'being “an Ameri- 
can stooge,” a suggestion 
supported by references to 
his close links with Wash- 
ington and to the consider- 
able amount of American 
financial investment in 
Zaire. There is, however, no 
real justification to label 
him as -being closely pro- 
American. 

Although there might have 
been some justification for 
this view in the early 1960s 
when Mobutu was making 
his way up to take control 
of the country, his policies 
in the '-1970s have moved in- 
creasingly toward a more 
nonaligned position. He has 
refrained however, from 
- quarreling with Washington 
^espioe some astringent cri- 
ticisms of U.S. policy in 
Africa. • 

Mobutu’s efforts to estab- 
lish an independent role in 
foreign affairs led him in 
the last 18 months to make 
two trips to Peking. Despite 
long-standing quarrels with 
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. . .- By Hodari All 

United Press International " 
American mercenaries are 
fighting in the Rhodesian 
' army against black guerrillas 
and more are being recruited 
with State Department knowl- 
edge, according to Rhodesian 
black nationalists and U.S. of- 
ficials. 

A State Department official 
said the government is check- 
ing to see whether any laws 
have been broken, but has 
done nothing to stop the white 
mercenary recruiting so far. 

“About 60 Americans are 
there already fighting andj 
jnany more are being actively' 
-recruited in the United 
^States, ” said Tapson Mawcre, 
chief U.S. representative of 
-I lie Zimbabwe (Rhodesian) Af- 

Approved 


the Russians, he also agreed 
to restore 'diplomatic rela- 
tions with Moscow. 

Although Mobutu has re- 
oriented his foreign policy, 
‘his policies at home con- 
tinued to reflect his strong 
belief in a system of private 
enterprise, and he has re- 
mained -suspicious of com- 
munism. This hostility to 
communism is reflected' in 
the vigor of his support for 
Holden Roberto’s Front for 
-the National Liberation of 
Angola (F-LNA) against the 
rival Movement for the 
Popular Liberation of - An- 
gola (MPLA) which, he be- 
lieves, is under Soviet in- 
fluence. - 

Mobutu is concerned over 
the future government of 
Angola, due to become inde- 
pendent from Portugal in 
November, because of his 
wish not to have a hostile, 
left-wing neighbor. His in- 
volvement in the power 
-struggle between the rival 
Angolan movements, and his 
interest in encouraging the 
secession of the oil-rich en- 
clave Cabinda from the new 
Angolan state, has brought 
Mobutu into the conflict, 

To judge by Mobutu’s 
recent negotiations in . Kin- 
shasa, the capital of Zaire, 
with Portuguese envoy Maj. 
victor Aivcs, it sc-ems clear 
that Mobutu has begun to 
change his tactics towards 
Angola and Cabinda, and is 
no longer committed so 
exclusively to Holden Rob- 
erto. 

Significantly, Mobutu also 
took the initiative in offer- 
/ing to seal the frontier 


between Zaire and Angola- 
across which his aid for 
Roberto’s forces flowed. 

Mobutu’s changed ap- 
' proach to Angola occurred 
after he uncovered the army 
plot against himself. This 
sense of^ insecurity could 
explain his wish not to be- 
come inextricably involved 
in the affairs of Angola. 

The army plot must un- 
doubtedly be seen as a 
severe setback to Mobutu’s 
career which, until last 
year, seemed to be on the 
ascent. He succeeded in 
making himself the “strong- 
man” of a country which 
until 1966 was in chaos, 
riven by tribal conflict and 
rebellion. 

He has' wielded his au- 
thoritarian rule through the 
single party created in 1967, 
the Popular Revolutionary 
movement and has built 
himself up as “Papa” Mobu- 
tu, a messianic father figure 
who rallied nationalist sup- 
port by handing over foreign 
companies to Zaireans' and 
by restoring national “au- 
thenticity.” 

, This campaign for authen- 
ticity, which demanded the 
rejection of foreign names, 
cultures and values, led 
Mobutu into conflict with 
the ernergine black bourgeo- 
isie and with the powerful 
Roman Catholic Church. 

This church-state clash is 
particularly serious over 
Mobutu’s decision to close 
all church schools and to 
outlaw religious teaching. 
“Mobutuism” became the 
prescribed subject instead. 
He threatened -to close down 


any church which resisted 
these policies. » 

Mobutu’s vigorous policy 
of nationalization of key 
industries and making in- 
digenous all firms doing 
more than $2 million busi- 
ness has run into trouble 
with the downturn of the 
country's economy in the 
last 12 months and a serious 
failure of rural production. : 

Inflation and other econo- ] 
mie difficulties have eon- ! 
tributed to growing discon- 
tent and mutterings against 
the authoritarianism of the 
president. 

Special U.S. Envoy 
Seeks Reconciliation 

Prom News Dispatches 

A former U.S. ambassador 
to Zaire, Sheldon B. Vance, 
arrived in Kinshasa yester- 
day on a mission to per- 
suade President Mobutu 
Sese Seko that the United 
States had nothing to do 
with an alleged plot to kill 
him and overthrow his re- 
gime. , *• 

The S]ate Department 
hopes that Vance will be 
able to repair relations with 
Zaire, which declined rap- 
idly 'last week v/itli the cx- 
'puiMuii i.*r U.S. Ambassador 
Deane R. Hinton. 

Hinton, who arrived in 
Madrid yesterday, described 
charges of CIA involvement 
in the coup attempt as 
senseless, but said Mobutu 
believed them. Mobutu was 
influenced by anti-American 
and anti-West groups, he 
said. 


rican National Union. 
a ZANU seeks black majority 
rule for Rhodesia, where mi- 
nority white settlers declared 
independence from Britain in 
1905 and have governed the 
country since. ■> 

. Temple Cole, the State De- 
partment's country desk offi- 
cer for Rhodesia, said “There 
are certainly indications that'! 

I Mawere’s description of mer-i 
cenary recruiting is accurate. 

- Cole identified the recruiter 
as "Robert K. Brown of an or- 
ganization called Phoenix As- 
sociates, near Denver, Colo.” 

Contacted by telephone, 
Brown confirmed he has been 
recruiting white mercenaries 
since September. ■ 1 

Rhodesia is recruiting mer- 
cenaries because it fears it 
trill Jose all the South African 
police who are in front line 
jiositions along the border. 
There "'era once between 2,- 
000 and 3,000 police, but South 
Africa is reducing the force 
fo- pressure Rhodesia’s white 
government to negotiate with’ 
ljiack nationalists. ,| 
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I CHARGE U.S.-W. GERMAN PLOT 
I AGAINST ETHIOPIA 
j The CIA and the West German 
j secret service together tried to 
■ organize a coup in Ethiopia last 
December, the major German Demo- 
cratic Republic newspaper charged 
May 5. The story, stating that : 
“instructions from Washington and 
Bonn demanded that 'every effort be 
made to strangle the “Ethiopian 1 
revolution” before it gets off the I 
■ground,” appeared in Neues Deutsch- 
land. j 

The East German account, based on i 

information in the Algerian paper El 
Moudjahid, says that the two 
countries derided to take direct action j 
because they felt the “socialist: 
elements” in the junta “created a 
serious danger to the Western 
interests in the region.” 

The Ethiopian government, tire 
report continued, discovered the plot] 
and executed Gen. Michael Aman 
Andom, head of the junta at the time. I 
He was accused of participating in the ' 
plot. The U.S. ambassador and a high 
West German official implicated in 
the coup ■ attempt left Ethiopia 
immediately after Andom’s death, 

granted political asylum in Germany. 
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'J ' By Joseph Novitski - 
Sod Thomas W. Lippmars- 

; ’ Washington Peat Staff Writers 

' The U.S. government knew 
of beatings and large-scale 
brutality at some of South 
Vietnam’s largest prisons and 
prisoner-of-war camps where 
“‘tiger cages” were found as 
early as 1969. 

; A 3-foot-high stack of Inter- 
national Red Cross reports, 
•recently declassified, and in- 
terviews with Red Cross and 
American officials have pro- 
|vided for the first time a pic- 
ture from a neutral viewpoint 
: of South Vietnam’s prisons, 
where between 65,000 and 
.70,000 people were confined at 
the height of the war. - 

f Written in the cool, dry 
French of the Swiss doctors, 
lawyers and other profession- 
als who served on the Inter- 
national Committee of iho 
Red Cross (ICRC) mission tq 
Vietnam, the reports gener- 
ally gave satisfactory to good 
grades to almost all facilities 
inspected. 

’• But there were several sig- 
nificant exceptions. 

After each inspection by 
trained Red Cross delegates, 
Washington was given a copy 
.of their report.' 

The reports also document 
the standard American prac- 
tice of taking civilian prison- 
ers during military opera- 
tions, classifying them, as of- 
> fenders and turning them' , 

< over to South Vietnamese 1 
police, who often treated 
them as political prisoners.- . 

!•: The delegates found and : 

; examined North Vietnamese 
{ and Vietcong prisoners of 
war who had been beaten, . 
sometimes fatally, by South 1 
Vietnamese guards. Red 
Cross doctors described 
; women prisoners tortured to 
the point of recurrent hy- - 
steria. 

The International Red 
Cross, which now has -150 
.delegates on missions 
around the world, does not 
’publish its reports. 
i The reports were released ' 
..here at the end of a 2 Vi -year : 
suit under the Freedom of 
! IntonnatianiAct against the 
: State Department, which re- 
ceived, classified and held 
the documents until after 
the war ended. 

Some reports came t<? the ; 


United States through the’ 
South Vietnamese govern-, 

• ment, but, beginning in 1970, 
most came from Geneva 
headquarters of the ICRC 
through the U,S. Mission 
there. 

'‘The situation [here] may 
be qualified as catastroph- 
ic,” a Red Cross delegation 
concluded in its October, 
1970, report, on the POW 
camp on Phuquoc Island, 
where 25,900 prisoners, or 
almost one-third ot ail those 
held in the country, were 
then lodged. 

Three POWS who had 
complained to the delegates 
'were severely beaten . by 
camp guards after speaking 
out and had to be flown out 
on an American airplane for 
treatment. 

No entirely American- run 
facility was ever given a 
wholly unfavorable report, 
although scattered allega- 
tions of torture by beating 
or electric shock were made 
by prisoners at the prisoner 
“collecting points” attached 
to American units in the ‘ 

oi 4 

l 

These “collecting points,” 
where prisoners stayed a 
few. days at most, were the 
only kinds of camps run by 
Americans after 1968, and the 
American lieutenants and 
captains in command were 
often commended in writing 
by the ICRC. Red Cross doc- 
tors wrote enthusiastically 
of the advanced medical 
techniques being used in 
the treatment of prisoners 
at American field hospitals. 

However, the delegates 
found continuing, systematic 
brutality at the two princi- 
pal Vietnamese POW camps 
— at Phuquoc and Quinhon. 
American advisers were sta- 
tioned hi these camps begin-, 
ning in 1967. 

The ICRC gradually gave 
up visits to the large civilian V 
prisons, where almost all po- 
litical prisoners were held, 
because South Vietnamese ■ 
authorities would not let , 
them talk to prisoners alone. 

For this reason, no ICRC 
report was made on the dis- 
ciplinary cells at South Viet- 
nam’s biggest civiliail prison- 

• on Conson Island, where be- 
tween 9,000 and 10,000 were 
held. Conson’s French-built 
tiny cells, called “tiger 
cages,” made Vietnamese 
prison conditions an Ameri- 
can issue, after two visiting 
congressmen saw them in 
July, 1970.. 

The ICRC, a permanent, 
Swiss-staffed body that 
watches over worldwide 
compliance with the 1949 


and oh the treatment of 
prisoners, has had a mission 
in : South Vietnam since 
1965, a spokesman said. 

But ICRC inspectors, in 
spite of numerous efforts, 
were never authorized by 
North Vietnamese authori- 
ties to visit American POWs 
heid in the north. 

■ Although the prisons in 
the south were run by Viet- 
namese and the ’camps were 
commanded by Vietnamese 
officers with U.S. advisers, 
the Red Cross considered 
the United States responsible 
for prisoners taken by 
American forces. 

In the largest POW camp, 
according to the data rec- 
orded by the ICRC, that nor- 
mally meant just under half 
the prisoners. 

The United States specifi- 
cally recognized its responsi- 
bility for POWs and civilian 
prisoners, in a letter to the 
Geneva headquarters of the 
Red Cross in December, 1970, 
six months after the Conson 
“tiger cages” scandal. 

From 1967 to 1971 U.S. ci- 
: viiian and military missions 
spent $122 million on police 
and prison aid and stationed 
hundreds of advisers around 
the country with orders to 
bring the Vietnamese into 
line with the Geneva con- 
ventions. 

Those conventions, rati- 
fied by 138 countries, includ- 
ing the United States and 
South Vietnam, set out spe- 
cific rules for the treatment 
of prisoners of war and for- 
bid physical mistreatment, 
torture, deprivation of food 
or medicine or any disciplin- 
ary treatment lasting more 
than 48 hours. 

The Red Cross delegates, • 
escorted throughout the 
country by American staff . 

. officers in U.S. aircraft, 
found violations of all these , 

‘ prohibitions. ■ - 

Some charges of prisoner . 
mistreatment , from oppo- 
nents of the war and chal- 
; lengers of President Nguyen 
Van Thieu’s government are ' 
substantiated in the dispas- 
sionate language of the 
ICRC reports. Others - are 
not borne out. 

The claim made by some 
American antiwar groups 
that the South Vietnamese 
government kept 200,000 po- 
litical prisoners is not sup- -i 
ported by the data collected 
by the ICRC. 

Calculating f'-oir the de- 
tailed prison population re- ' 
ports given to the ICRC in 
mid- 1970, it aopears that the 
system of four national civil- 
ian prisons, including Con- 
.soil six jnakic.nnd_4iLjiaijattn._ 


screening and interrogation 
centers could nave held a 
maximum of about 70,000 
prisoners. 

About one third of those 
held at any given time — 
men, women and children — 
were prisoners of war cap- 
- . tured with weapons in hand 
i or wearing insignia. 

The contention made by 
U.S. government officials * 
until late in the war that p o~ . 
litical prisoners were a 
strictly Vietnamese affair is 
• not borne out by the Red 
Cross reports. 

In June and July, 1970, ’ 
ICRC delegates visited 19 of . 
the more than .20 prisoner 
screening and classification 
camps maintained ,by U.S. 

’ combat divisions and bri- 
gades in. the field. 

They were given pop’ula- ' 
tion reports covering the 
preceding six months, which 
showed that, the largest sin- 
gle group of prisoners held 
after screening by mixed Vi- 
etnamese-U.S. interrogation 
teams were civilians turned 
over to the Vietnamese do- 
lice x 

The group was made up, 
according to the U.S. regula- 
tion governing the screening 
process, of people subject to 
trial by the Vietnamese gov- 
ernment for offenses that 
included political crimes 
and those suspected of spy- • 
ing or terrorist activities. 

The Red Cross found men 
who had worked for or con- 
tributed to the Vietcong 
against their will in this 
group of American-captured . 
and classified prisoners. ’ 

More than half of the Vi ; 
etnamese captured by Amer- . 
ican units in the first half of 
1970 were ■ classified . as 
“innocent civilians” and re- j 
turned to their villages, * 
sometimes by truck or heli- 
copter. Of those who re- 
, mained,^ according to the 
ICRC data, 870 were PdWs 
and 2.489 were sent to the 
Vietnamese as “civilian de- 
pendents.” ... < 

Finally, the reports' of 
“tiger cage” disciplinary 
cells, dismissed by some 
U.S. officials as propaganda, 
are confirmed. 

Although they never saw 
the rock-walled tiger cages 
with iron grate ceilings at 
Conson, the ICRC delegates 
found another kind in POW 
camps at Pieiku, Quinhon 
and in each unit of the 
sprawling barracks at Phu- 
quoc. . , ; . 

Those they found were 
barbed wire cages about the ' 
size of an office desk, built 
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them and remain squatting 
in the tropical sun. 

“The big thing ‘ was the 
sun in that punishment,” .re- 
' called an American lieuten- 
ant colonel who visited 
• many POW camps with the 


ICRC. , 

He asserted, and other’ of- 
ficers and former Red Cross 
delegates agreed, that the 
same punishment was used 
on soldiers in South Viet- 
. nam’s army. .. . . 


The Red Cross reports 
show changing attitudes to- 
ward the cages. 

‘ Delegates twice demanded 
that they be removed from 
the 2jOW-person POW camp 
at, pieilcu, and_ reported 


their removal with satisfac- 
tion in late 1970. v 
But at Phuquoc, the larg- 
est camp, they reported the 
cages for three years before, 
pressing successfully for 
their removal in 1971. 


U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT, June 30. 1975 


The controversial “Rules of Engage- 
ment” that the Pentagon was forced to 
• impose on its fighting men in Vietnam 
have been made public. 

These rules make three points clear, 
insofar as military men interpret them: 

1 . No other armed force in modern 
history was ever called upon to fight 
under such severe restrictions — restric- 
tions that actually aided the enemy. 

2. U.S. superiority in firepower — both 
air and artillery — was deliberately not 
exploited in North or South Vietnam. 

.3. The air war against North Vietnam 
.was hampered by orders that “targets, 
munitions and strike tactics will be se- 
lected to minimize risk of collateral 

The rules were first promulgated by 
Secretary of Defense Robert S. McNa- 
mara in 1965 and revised off and on 
through May, 1971. The’ political moti- 
vation came from the While House and 
State Department. Secret for years, the 
rules were broken loose and placed in 
the Congressional Record June 6 by Sen- 
ator Barry Goldwater (Rep.), of Arizona. 

Combat rules. Here are some of the 
rules — and how military men now feel 
free to describe the consequences: 

® Assaults on hamlets, villages and ur- 
ban areas in South Vietnam known to 
shelter enemy forces generally had to be 
preceded by loud-speaker warnings and 
leaflet drops. 

The practical effect was to encourage 
Communist forces to occupy populated 
areas, knowing they would be warned of 
attack in advance. There was a prohibi- 
tion against air assaults on North Viet- 
namese villages. Thus, the North Viet- 
namese often parked motor convoys 
during daylight in the heart of villages. 
Antiaircraft batteries were similarly 
shielded. 

o Infantry units could open fire only 
when the enemy was positively identi- 
fied and in close contact. Sniper and 
mortar fire were not counted as “con- 
tact” unless “such fire interferes with 
the scheme of maneuver or is inflicting 
casualties or damage to equipment.” 

This rule handed the initiative to the 
enemy and it often forced American 
troops 16 accdpt casualties <v damage 
before retaliating. 

9 Infantry units were required to re- 


spond to fire from a civilian-populated 
area only with flat-trajectory weapons — 
rifles, machine guns, grenades and re- 
coilless rifles — and then only if there was 
a specific, identifiable target. 

To operate a flat-trajectory weapon, a 
soldier must expose himself to the extent 
that he can aim at the target. Thus, the 
rule gave the enemy the advantage of 
cover and concealment, while friendly 
troops often had to operate in the open. 

« Pilots subjected to antiaircraft fire 
over South Vietnam were allowed to 
shoot back only if they could identify the 
target visually and were “sure the strike 
can be positively oriented against 
the source.” Pilots could not use -f 


bombs.” They were accurate enough 
that pilots could be assured that they 
would not hit civilian areas. 

Responsibility. Military men who 
have led in combat point to what they 
call a frightening passage in a supple- 
ment to the rules issued by the Americal 
Division. It reads: 

“The circumstances of the conflict call 
for restraint not normally required of 
soldiers on the battlefield. Commanders 
must strike a balance between the force 
necessary to accomplish a mission, with 
due regard to the safety of their com- 
mands, and the importance of minimiz- 
ing noncombat casualties. This requires 
the highest order of judgment and lead- 
ership. An unusual requirement is 
placed on junior leaders.. . . . Determi- 
nation of right and wrong in the heat of 
battle requires a keen, swift and decisive 
analysis of all contributing factors and 
must be based on a thorough under- 
standing of the legal and moral princi- 
ples involved. 
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thought the enemy was hidden. ! ~':- 

• Air and artillery strikes against f, r 

targets in certain areas had to be [».'.• 
withheld until specifically ap- f. 
proved by the Province chief, dis- ■■ 
trict chief, sector commander and fc--- . 
a battalion or higher command. ' 

Targets for air and artillery 
strikes were, more often than not, 
sighted by aerial observers. As |‘7-> 
soon as Communist troops realized 
they had been spotted, they dis- py; 
persed. By the time permission to $0 
strike was obtained, the enemy 
was long gone. There were some 
exceptions in “special strike Am 
zones,” otherwise called “free-fire ene 
zones,” mainly in remote areas. 

® Aerial assault on North Vietnamese 
airfields was forbidden if a plane with a 
third* nation’s markings was present, 
something the North Vietnamese quick- 
ly figured out. 

• Air attacks on dams, locks, dikes and 
targets within 1 1 Vi miles of Hanoi, Hai- 
phong and the buffer zone along the 
Chinese border were banned without 
prior approval of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 

The Air Force and Navy would have 
needed a massive number of large 
bombs to cut the dams and dikes — but it 
could have been done, thus flooding 
hundreds of square miles. 

Most antiaircraft-missile sites around 
Hanoi and Haiphong were placed on 
dikes. U.S. air assaults around Hanoi and 
Haiphong were limited to relatively iso- 
lated areas until development of “smart 
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Americans in Vietnam could not assault even 
enemy-held hamlets without sending a warning. 


“A written set of rules cannot be pro- 
vided that will apply to every situation. 
Therefore, the final decision on engage- 
ment will be at the discretion of the 
senior tactical commander present.” 

That passage deftly removed responsi- 
bility from the top leadership if anything 
went wrong, as at My Lai. It also made 
for very cautious combat leaders. 

Says one U.S. veteran of Tndo-China: 

“While U.S. forces did not always ad- 
here to the rules, they did make a genu- 
ine — and some would say heroic — effort. 
And they lost lives doing it. 

“Our men can make a case for the 
assertion that they fought the war with 
one hand tied behind their backs.” 

The foregoing was written by Bern 
Price, one of the magazine's military 
correspondents. 
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f . By Keisuke Iwatsu 

Senior Editor 

’ The loss of South Vietnam to 
v the Communist liberation 
, forces has understandably 
renewed the long-standing and 
: often-debated problem of 
: credibility of American treaty 
obligations, particularly in the 
military field. 

• It is beyond doubt that 
, America has failed to defend, 

# and has finally abandoned, an 
' ally which it had time and again 
; vowed to help for all the world 

to hear and see. The fanfare the 
successive U.S. governments 
under presidents from Kennedy 
to Ford have made in praise cf 
their resolve to defend the 
Saigon government at all costs 
made the American failure look 
even more miserable. 

Now r with the American 
presence removed from Viet- 
nam the going arguments 
outside America seem, even in 
countries which should wish for 
sturdier military protection by 
America,, to betray national 
relish at seeing the world’s 
foremen! superpower beat a 
retreat to lick its wounds. 

gleefully at the' shambles of 
American credibility over 
defense commitments. 

Should America be cuffed , so 
broadly and openly as welshing 
on its defense pledge because it 
gave up on a hopeless govern- 
ment only after, suffering the 
loss of 56,000 American lives, 
wounds to 303,000 Americans, in 
a country 9,000 miles away, in 
addition to footing $141,000 
million in war bills over 10 
frustrating years and, at the 
end, even taking out of Vietnam 
120,000 refugees who had ' 
■reasons to fear retaliation by te 
hew masters of Saigon? Could 
any other country have done 
better had it been in America’s 
shoes? 

The excess of slights now 
being piled on the forlorn patron 
saint of the free world stems 
from an often wishfully .sim- 
plistic sense of security that 
people of America’s allies are 
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By HERIBERTO D. SUYKO 
Manila. 

Liberally sprinkled with 
aphorisms and maxims, the June 
7. conversation between China’s 
chairman Mao Tse-tung and Pres- 
ident Ferdinand Marcos lasted for 
an hour and fifteen minutes and 
was later described as more a 
fapiily gathering than a meeting 
between two chiefs of state. 


tempted to have in puristic 
illusions that are completely 
devoid of awareness of the 
reality of international politics 

Defense alliances are not 
signed because some altruistic 
countries fervently wish to 
defend others, come what may. 
Substantially mutual defense 
pacts aside, alliances in which 
there are clearly the helping 
side and the one that is to be 
helped can work only as long as 
they do not seriously harm the 
interests of the helping country. 

Countries should not sign 
defense pacts without, full 
consideration of their own 
national interests. A pledge by 
one country to come to the aid of 
another is a solemn one. But 
what makes it worth more than 
the paper it is written on is the 
consideration of national in- 
tersts that hinges on the pledge. 

Quests by individual coun- 
tries to better serve their own 
interests both tighten and 
moderate defense alliances just 
as the profit motive oils the free 
economy. 

The American withdrawal 
from Vietnam is right in line 
with American interests as well 
as being a nceaed moderation in 
carrying out a pledged defense 
effort which was fast and 
hopelessly souring. 

That America fought a losing 
war so hard and for so long 
should be cause enough for 
elation to leaders of America’s 
allies some of whom profess 
doubts about the credibility of 
American ‘ defense com- 
mitments through an inverse 
’interpretation of the same 
phenomenon. Do they want an 
ali-out American war in that 
part of Indochina? In that case, 
tlie very same leaders will be 
criticizing the excess of U.S. 
military action. 

Lessons from the American, 
humiliation in Vietnam, are 
numerous and valuable. The 
Vietnam debacle rightly jolted 
‘some of America’s allies into 
realizing that American 
defense pledges are no 
assurance of an .unearned 
security. Even such a heavy 


depender on American aid as 
South Korea’s. Park Chung Hee 
has called for greater self- 
reliance in resisting the threat 
from the North. 

American leaders are to 
blame to no small degree for 
creating a false sense of an 
open-ended security promise 
among its allies. If a recent 
Kissinger remark “. . .we must, 
be very careful in the com- 
mitments we make...” is any 
indication of future American 
moves, America is really 
learning from Vietnam. 

The recent Mayaguez in- 
cident, along with Vietnam, has 
clearly demonstrated that, no 
matter how high in 
camaraderie an allicance may ■ 
be couched, America acts ac- 
cording to its own interests, 
even if it has to snub an ally 
such as Thailand. The un- 
forewamed dispatch of U.S. 
Marines to a Thai base was a 
foreseeable risk that Thailand 
undertook when it signed up for 
protection by the U.S., not in 
theory but, worse still, in 
reality. ■ , 

This is undoubtedly a lesson 
that strikes closest to us. 
America’s emergency reaction 
in Thailand, over the Mayaguez 
case renders almost 
meaningless our national 
debate over the possibility of 
American warships clan- 
destinely carrying nuclear 
weapons into Japan. The use of 
American bases in Japan to 
help the U.S. war effort in 
Vietnam in an inconclusive test 
of the limit of expanded ap- 
plication of the Japan-U.S. 
Security Treaty was well 
known. 

■ We still know little about the 
real intentions of America’s 
foes in Asia, who seem to be 
winning their . “liberation” 
battles. . 

The risk of a thinly armed 
exposure outside the American 
protection to an unfamiliar new 
rising influence, and the risk of 
courting its displeasure by 
staying with America will' 
continue to offer an agonizing 
choice for Japan. . 
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China ‘/is the only nation 
that is jamming Voice of 
America broadcasts, James 
Keogh, director of the U.S. In- 
formation'Agency, said yester- 
day. ■ 

The Soviet Union, once the 
major jammer of Voice of 
• America broadcasts in pre-de- 
tente days, halted such opera- 
, tions in September, 1973. 

1 With the recent decision by 
Albania to halt its jamming, 
.“Weiare’not jammed now any- 
where except China,” Keogh. 
. told reporters. 

Peking’s decision to con- 
tinue jamming despite the pol- 
icy ,of detente has not been 
: completely successful, how- 
ever. Keogh said there is evi- 
dence that Voice of America 
broadcasts are heard in parts 
, of the Chinese mainland. 

In- response to questions, 

’ Keogh said that USIA— which 
includes the Voice of America 
—has no special policy on re- 
porting the CIA controversy. 


of a solicitous grandfather hungry 
for news of the latest achieve- 
ments of granddaughters he was 
seeing only for the first time. 

The ease with which the two 
leaders took to each other and the 
familiarity that characterized 
their conversation could be attrib- 
uted to the earlier thawing of the 
three decades of icy relations be- 
tween the two neighboring coun- 
tries by Mrs. Marcos’s visit to 


But there is more to the 
warmth of the reception accorded 
the Marcoses and their party 
—from the welcome at the 
Peking airport to the unexpected 
intimacies— than meets the eye. 

More so, with the cold shoulder 
given other chiefs of state and 
. their representatives desperately 
seeking an audience with the 
chairman. 


Mrs. Marcos was just as warmly 
received by Chairman Mao and by 
Premier Chou En-!ai. 

V Although in some ways similar 
to' the visit of foimer President 
Nixon, in that the Philippines, like 
the United -States, had- no form'd 
relations, yet with the People’s 
Republic cf China, the Marcos 
visit easily outstripped Nixon’s. It 
was evident that the Chinese; 
from Chairman Mao down to the 


Chairman Man act* ^ p 'SvedFWiWsi^Of»/08 a 
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; opsn their arras b the Filipino . ' 
: visitors. 

In the words of Mr. Marcos, 
the land bridges that used to con- 
. nect the Philippine archipelago to 
China “may have been flooded by 
the waters of the ice age and 
. washed away by the tides of colo- 
nialism . . . but the bridges of cul- 
- tore, of, the spirit and of the heart, 
have always been there and they 
will always be there.” 

China, he saidj knew of the 
Philippines long before Ferdinand ' 
Magellan, the Western explorer, | 
discovered the Philippines for 
Spain. In like manner, the Philip- 
pines was familiar with China 
long before it was ever aware of 
Spain. Thus, the warm intimacy . 
that pervaded the Peking visit. ( 

The Nixon visit resulted in a 
detente and eased the tension be- 
tween the United States and China f 
at that time. It somehow helped 
; .reelect him with a huge majority, 
though it did not prevent the col- 
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lapse of Indochina to the Com- 
munists. . * 

The Nixon visit fell short of 
normalization of diplomatic rela- 
tions between the United States 
and the People’s Republic of 
China, though it intensified the 
commercial activity between 
them. This was, of course, be- 
cause of the prior commitment of 
the United States to the Chinese 
Nationalists in Taiwan. 

On June 9, Mr. Marcos and 
Premier Chou En-lai signed a 
joint communique formally estab- 
lishing diplomatic relations be- 
tween the Philippines and the 
People’s Republic of China. This 
ended three decades of embar- 
rassing non-recognition of each 
other’s existence in spite of being 
next-door neighbors. 

This development was made 
easier by the sudden departure 
for home of the Chinese National- 
ist ambassador to the Philippines. 

It is of record that the People’s 
Republic frowns on any measure 


' that may indirectly ‘give dignity 
'-'to the Idea of two Chinas. Thus 
; she has rejected overtures from 
! the United States for formal dip- 
lomatic relations without the lat- 
ter breaking diplomatic ties with 
Taipei. 

It is evident that Mr. Marcos 
has been correctly reading the in- 
ternational diplomatic weather. 

1 He first broke away from 
Washington’s intransigent stand 
against the entry of the People’s 
.Republic of China to the United 
I. Nations. - 

| The U.S., of course, eventually . 
| supported the entry of China, 

! though she steadfastly opposed 
; Taiwan’s expulsion.. 

| ■ . - ' 

| Later, the Philippines, with the 
| other members of .the Association 
I , of Southeast, Asian Nations, 
promptly recognized the Com--, 
munist Khmer Rouge government 
in Cambodia. The Philippines also 
; shares with other ASEAN mem- 
L bers the view that South Vietnam 


is welcome to the association 
should she make a bid to join. 

The normalization of diplo- 
matic ties between Manila and 
Peking will surely get the wind 
out of the sail of Filipino Maoist 
rebels, including the so-called 
Maoist-oriented Moro National 
Liberation Front in Mindanao, in 
the southern Philippines. 

In this connection, Chairman 
Mao himself has given assurances 
that China would not interfere 
with the internal affairs of the 
Philippines. > • ■ ■ ' 

Not content with this, however, 
Mr. Marcos has directed a review 
of the Anti-Subversion Law, while 
making it known that the Philip- 
pines will maintain her hardline 
policy against the rebels , of all 
shades. 

Mr. Suyko is a journalist 
based in the Philippines. 


. i- Agency stopped paying and-- Third of Troons often Awav 

D i mrov supplying General Vang Pao’s 1 “ d r p ° U ” , { I commanders of -Vientiane 

By HENRY KAMM irregulars and they were in- The paper strength of the! troops along the way, to with- 

speciai to The New York Times tegrated into the Royal Vien- Army, about 55,000 troops, al- j in 12 miles from here. . - 

VIENTIANE, Laos, June 21 tj ane Army, there was no ef- ! way s conceded^ to be a -ross; Qn May 10, Premier Sou- 

— In the virtual surrender of ifeetive army left on the vien- overestimate, feu to what aj vanna Phouma's office an- 

Laotian non-Communists to the tiane side, both parts of the j neutral expert put at no inure. | nouncea ihat General Vang 

Pathet Lao following the Com- amalgam descending to the than 10,000 at any given mo-j Pao had been replaced as re- 

munict victories in fnmhndia same level of low pay, low ment. At. least a third of every , gional commander and trans- 

. . , ... . , morale and, consequently, high unit’s troops was always away,j ferred to an unnamed post. The 

ana boutn Vietnam, no element corrU ptibility. * trying to raise enough food orj genera! fled to Thailand, using 

of the Vientiane side collapsed , pj ur j n g ^e fighting, General money to keep their families,! three transport aircraft under 
.more quickly and. more com- yang Pao’s clandestine army .alive. jihis control to ferry out his! 

ipletelv than the armed forces of mountain tribesmen, mainly “It became difficult to find ^ most faithful followers, in a! 
[that the United States had Meo, as he is, was paid at a troops at work or at play,” the .three-day airlift, 
built trained paid supplied higher rate and their famili.es American source said. jl . In addition to General Vang 

and all hut commanded mor6 regularly fed than was At the same time, the neutral i Pao an Defense Minister Sisouk 

a • . 1 , 1 C * ’ the - case with the regular expert said, the Pathet Lao : na Champassak, five generals 

Athough a semblance of two army. Their needs in food, am- flagrantly violated the Vien- ] noted for rightist attitudes, or- 
separate armies — the Royal munition and other supplies tiane truce agreement, moving j corruption, or both, fled. Those 
Vientiane Army and the Pathet were filled directly through an the demarcation line consistly iwho remained recognized the 

L a0 — continues to exist,' it is American logistics network west by overrunning Royal ! authority of the Deputy Defense 

conceded from the American base{ * ’ n Thailand. ; Army' forward positions over j Minister, a Pathet Lao general.'; 

Fmhnccv tr, the PathPt Tan that The Ro Y a l Army, was paid minimal resistance. r Throughout the country, in 

.. edlfnr™ ant * su PPhed, also by the United The final test of the Royal a process paralleled in the civil 

the only force remaining is the -states, but through its own Army’s will to resist began last administration, soldiers, sup- 
Communist-led Pathet- Lao. command, whose corruption, February at what, throughout ported by students and a vague 
Knowledgeable American inefficiency and feudal rival- the war, was considered a crit- entity described in official pub- 
sources concede ruefully that- ries increased throughout the ical junction on the dirt road l|j cat i ons as «* t | te n , asses ” de- 
last month’s flight of the mill-' £ re 6“ la ™ bore the linking this administrative cap- nounced their commanders as 

tarv leaders who were most nghting.These ital with the royal capital of (corrupt, as reactionary and as 

rary leaaers wno were most differences intensified the dis- Luang Prabang. lackevs of the American im 

committed to the American trust and contempt between Because of its strategic char- n p r i a i;cf<: Thocp rfcnnimfprt 
view, notably Defense Minister the forces and particularly be- acter, the junction at Sala were removed 
Sisouk na Champassak and tween their commanders. . - Phou Koun had always been . . . ■ 

Maj. Gen. Vang Pao, was t Incorporated into the Royal an object of dispute between 

process that began with the i^Ue^en, to an Ame- j to avoid responsibility (or its ^ r ^ he i L n a0 n " ^ r^ 

truce accord of 19/3. jjricaa source, and could not get! defense. With Genera! Vang e p “', nr a f?, pa , a “ P r " 

A less partisan Western ex- i US ed to dealing with the com- Pao integrated into the Royal r c S ^Uons lere oassed 

pert went beyond this view, -mand. The American military- Army, he was assigned respon- . p th , , t 
contending that it was consist- attache, Brig. Gen.. Roswell H.j aibility. ' - - n ° - e - 0 t0 aUaCl1 


ent American military policy ;j E. Round Jr., was said by the The Pathet Lao 'raiders Were Th „ ‘Ti' 

througiiout the Laotian war 1 source to have been spending driven back in February. They ! f i.„ lmnn , "ui'JZt thp Pathol 
that demoralized the -.-Royal -j much of his time “nursing” returned more Successfully in j , __ .U n n „„, Vientiane 
Laotian Army and brought i! General Vang Pao' s feelings. mid-April aid seized control of'' Armv were enemi p S Nf)W thpv 
down without resistance. In J The entire Vientiane a’hny the junction after skirmishes at ,ik«- th™ 2. 


This view, which is shared by 1 ) was beset”throughout"’the two the 7 end of the month.. The a [ a ., al,ies; soon they Wl!1 be 
('many in political circles here Jvears ef truce with oradtin* Roytfl- Armv was ordered by •’ ‘ . ... . 

'the United States placed its ‘'morale problems, leading to Prince Souvanna Phoma, pre- ' American military assistance 
faith in the irregular army itj-what a knowledgeable Ameri- sumablv swayed by the inev- "as stopped in all but in name, 
created and directed, and reic-ican source termed "atrophy” 1 itability of events after the- fall “Everything is on ‘hold’ right 
gated the Royal Vientiane! corruption among the command; of Saigon, to offer no resist- now,” an American expert said, 
Army to insignificance. land poverty among the troopsi ance. The Pathet Lao brought describing what is, in effect. 

As a result, in . this view, were exacerbated by the falling! a token force down the road, the demise of an army that] 
when the Centra! Iii^lgeoa^cbKoihR&leaSieejfQG 11/08/08 £ClvSfJRDf*77t-00432ROOOi1O087OO©7 -Stales built. ] 
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By Lewis M. Simons "■ 

■Washlactoa ?c»t ForciiR Servtcs ' 

1 VIENTIANE— Until a . 

. band of pro-Cornmunist stu- 
dents recently forced ■ the_ 
U.S. Agency for Interna- 
tional Development to pack 
up and leave' Laos, AID ran 
•what amounted to' a parallel 
government in this tiny In- 
dochinese kingdom. 

The real mission of this ' 
quasi-governmental struc- 
ture was not to improve the 
life of ordinary Laotians, 
but to help support the ' 
country’s anti-Communist 
forces in their battle against 
the Pathet Lao. ■ 

AID has left behind an 
Impressive legacy, including 
improved highways and air 
strips, schools, hospitals, ir- 
rigation and agricultural 
projects and a relatively sta- 
ble economy. But all of this 
was coincidental. 

“We did create a lot of de- 
velopment,” a senior AID 
staff member said the other 
day, “but it. was just a side 
effect. There was never any 
doubt that we were spend- 
ing millions here to support 
th.9 royal Uao in 

its fight against the Commu- 
nists.” 

- The Communist Pathet 
.Lao knew this too. So, when 
the Communists took charge 
here following the defeat of 
U.S.-hacked governments in ’ 
Cambodia and South Viet- 
nam, they swiftly ' singled 
out AID as a target for open 
hostility. ; ~ " 

“We were big, we were 
rich and, as far as the Pa- 
thet Lao were concerned, we 
were the enemy,” one 
agency staffer observed. 

About being big and rich, 
there is no doubt. In 20 
years, AID spent over $1 bil- 
lion in this country of just 
three million people. To 
house itself and its Ameri- 
can personnel, it built 
fenced-in compounds of sub- 
urban-style ranch houses, 



schools, clubs, office build- 
ings and warehouses. ; 

■ ' The AID expenditure was 
just a fraction of the bil- 
lions 'of dollars the United 
States spent to pursue the 
-war in Laos ‘and the bomb- 
... ing of the so-called Ho Chi 
Minh Trail, through the 
kingdom into:. South Viet- 
nam. Military assistance ran 
'to at least 10 times the AID 

News Analysis 

% — — ■ — • — — • < ■ 

‘budget. The U.S. Central In- 
telligence Agency’s outlay 
has. not been made public. 

Just what AID did in Laos 
• is described in a 179-page 
book; The book, “Facts on 
Foreign Aid to Laos,” re- 
ports such wide-ranging ac- 
tivities as economic stabili- 
zation efforts, refugee relief 
and resettlement, narcotics 
control, public health, devel- 
opment of national roads 
and the rurpl economy, agri- 
cultural and educational 
development, civil police ad- 
ministration and sericulture 
— the commerical produc- 
tion of silk. 

r “We were into every- 
thing,” said one AID officer. 
“We went • through the 
whole mill in this country. 
Everywhere you looked, 
there was some American 
. driving a truck, inspecting 
a new highway, feeding refu- 
gees, . running the whole 
show.” - 

As to being the enemy, 
there isn’t much doubt 
about that,, either. With its 
widespread network of Lao- • 
speaking Americans, AID 
was a handy front for the 
CIA which was actively en- 
gaged in the fight against 
the Pathet Lao and its ally, 
the North Vietnamese army. 

In the small provincial 
towns where AID had of- 
fices, CIA, military and 
other American personnel 
lived and worked with AID 


.workers. AID officers deny 
; that any of their personnel 
were CIA agents, but they 
‘ do not deny that the CIA 
used the organization for 
cover...'- • v"' 

, Where AID really went . 
wrong, arid what ultimately 
led. to its humiliation, and 
ouster by radical students, 
was in • its insensitivity to ' 
Laotian self-respect and the 
burgeoning -• nationalism' 
among the Pathet Lao. 

• Always in a hurry to get 
'the job done, “because we 
were under our own pres- 
sures,” said’ an AID official, 
the agency brushed Laotian, 
bureaucrats aside. 

“The Lao have a yen’ slow 
and polite way of doing 
things,” the official said. 
“We were always too impa- 
tient to wait . . . (and) ended 
up by doing most things our- 
selves.” 

After the Pathet Lao and 
the U.S.-backed rightists 
reached a cease-fire agree- 
ment in February 1973 and 
formed the coalition Provi- 
sional Government c Na- 
tional Union in April 1374, 
AID continued to Gpersi.e 
only in support of the right 
wing. ••• ... u ’ 

Although some newer ' 

AID staffers made efforts to : 
work with the whole govern- 
ment, veteran officials, some 
of whom had served in Laos 
for a decade, were too 
closely, identified with the 
rightists to make the switch. 

The right-wing ministers 
and senior civil servants 
who cooperated with AID 
were content to let the rela- 
tionship continue. They had 
gotten rich on rakeoffs of 
U.S. money and they did not 
realize that the Communist 
victories in Cambodia and 
South Vietnam would give 
as much impetus as they did 
to the Laotian communists. 

By the time the right 
wing crumbled last month, 
the Americans’ knew they 


had extended themselves 
too far.' AID had already 
made some effort to turn 
over its projects to the gov- 
ernment. Most , notably, the 
agency gave the government 
S3 million worth of public 
works equipment and a 
maintenance and repair 
shop. 

It was too little too late. 
Within a week of the lead- 
ing rightist ministers’ resig- 
nations, Communist-inspired 
students sacked the small 
AID compound in the south- 
ern city of Savannakhet and 
then captured the main com- 
pound in Vientiane. 

The students agreed to 
leave only after the United 
States gave in to their de- 
mands, turning over all AID 
'property to the government 
and withdrawing all U.S. 
personnel. 

Even after acceding to 
these demands, U.S. officials 
find they are still harassed 
by the students, the Pathet 
Lao and local employees. 
„ Officials doubt that by the 
' time the June 30 deadline 
set in the. agreement arrives 
they will have completed 
the turnover in an orderly 
fashion. . _• 

After all these years, all 
- the expenses and now to 
have it all end so inglori- 
ously, was it worthwhile? “I 
think we’ve done a hell of a 
lot of good things for this 
country,” said acting AID di- 
rector Gordon Kamsey, 
“Maybe we did them wrong, 
hut the results are here.”. 
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A Quarter-century after the out- 
break of the Korean War, northeast : 
“Aila remains the paramount pressure 
jpoint in -the World. Not for- great power 
Reasons. In fact,' the lineup which, en- 
gages the United. States with Russia, 
£hina, : and Japan is fundamentally 
favtirable td peace, 
v&'fh.e trouble lies with & defect' cfiii- 
trsi do .American relations with sinall- 
bf countries throughout the postwar 
efh. in ' South Korea,- as in so many 
f)thtfl\ places around the world, the 
Pax Americana lifts failed to foster a 
Strong, progressive regime able to win 
.local support and move with the, times. 
>,-The critical importance Of North- 
east Asia can be seen from the dis- 
bosition of American and allied forces 
•in.' South Korea, lire United States 
has' equipped fthd ' supported, ft South 
Korean Artrty of 24 divisions backed 
'by 'art air force Of over 200 planes in- 
cluding .the latest fightet-bomberft ahd 
helicopters. ’ A’ 

"\,One of the 13 • American, divisions Ifi 
‘stationed in South Korea. ‘ Elements 
of this country's navy, air force and 
marines are in the neighborhood, De- 
fense Secretary James SehleSingCr 
Jbas intimated the United States might 
-use nuclear weapons in . case Wirt" 
jhroke out in Korea agaifi. 

V- rph O ririmo tm t itiaco nf, till "fWbf 

is r to deter another aggression iroiti 
North Korea. The Soviet’ Union has- 
equipped the Democratic People's- 
'Republic of Kim 11 Sung' with an 
army of 23 divisions and fth ail' force 
of nearly 600 bombers and fighter 
planes. If the .North Koreans Could 
achieve any military gains, there 
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Would be accomplished a basic shift 
in the balance of power, For at stake 
oil the Korean Peninsula are Amerb 
. can relations with China and Japan, 
The entente with Communist China 
ift probably the hart thing the United 
States has going for it in the world 
.of great power relations. In Ways no- 
body else can begin to match, Mao 
Tse-Turtg puls tile Russians Oh the 
defensive politically, aiilitftrlly and in 
economic policy. . •/ , 

But the Chinese have a price for 
-good relations with Washington. They 
Want to be certain of American mili- 
tary support ftgainst the Soviet Union. 
.That means at, a minimum & continu- 
ing American presence around Rus- 
sia’s Asian rirta — notably in South 
Korea. . , - 

A harmonious relation with Japan 
ranks only slightly beltlhd the Chin- 
ese entente in any Inventory of 
America’s international assets, The 
Japanese are not only a mainstay of 
the International economic: order so 
critical to American prosperity, They 
also use their economic strength to 
keep the Chinese in the game against 
the Russians. 

\But the Japanese rely on American 
military power to the point of volun- 
tarily having abandoned any serious 
force Of their own, Any wavering of 
th* 'A^S£*i£?.h. stat'd in Xorcc, V/ouId 
push tile Japanese to rearm. That 
step .WOlild turn China around and 
upset the Whole complicated balance. 
• For the time being the balance is 
-relatively solid, The interrelations 
: are lh . better order than before 1970 
.When tile United 'States had iio rela- 
tion^. With China, or between 1971 




and 1973 when the United- S-tateS Was 
too far out front of Japah In relations - 
with Peking. Overwhelming evidence ' 
indicates that the Chinese are Work- 
ing to restrain Kim II Sung from go- 
ing over the top in a new military 
Venture, . ' • 

.But maintenance of those favorable. : i 
conditions depends oil stability in 
Sotith Korea, That is a chancy propo- 
sition. The government of President 
Chung Hee Park rules by military 
. poWei 1 find the security apparatus. 

Terror, 'including kidnaping and hang- i 
' iftg, has been Invoked against critics 
of the. regime. Internal dissent has 
'" been officially banned. 

The Park regime, to put it bluntly, 
is a liability, It cannot continue to 
elicit support from the American Con- 
gress. It is a standing target for radi- 
cals in the United Nations. Thus it 
cannot adjust to the requirements for • 
political change which have been set - 
in motion by the easing of tension , 

- between the great powers. 

Twenty-five years after its incep- 
tion, accordingly, the Korean ( \Var 
’ teaches a lesson in irony. American 
intervention on behalf of' regimes 
menaced by Communist aggression 
tu' ns out not to be an unequivocal 
good, A way has also to be found to 
avoid the corrupt, dictatorial govern- 
ments which have grown up in con- 
junction with the American military 
presence. In Korea as in so many 
other parts of Asia and Southern 
Europe and Latin America, the Unit-’ 
ed States fteed§ to devqldp a taCtie 
fof . managing openings td the left, , 

1 i-ield Enterprises, Inc. 


Lewis is challenged 
on Mayaguez report 

In a recent column, Anthony 
Lewis pointed out that U.S. war- 
planes had bombed a Cambodian 
airport four minutes after one of our 
destroyers had reported that it was 
being approached by a small boat 
carrying at least 30 white men, 
presumably the crew of the 
Mayagucz. Lewis said that 17 
minutes later President Ford was 
informed that all the crew was safe,' 
but that 41 minutes afterwards, our 
planes bombed .an unused Cambo- 
dian oilrefinery. 

Lewis concluded from this that 
“the last attacks, at least, could 
only have been punitive in purpose. 
They were designed to punish a lit- 
tle half-assed nation,’ in Senator 
Goldwater’s elegant phrase.” 

Lewis did not mention the fact 
that Secretary of State Henry Kis- 


singer had been asked about these 
attacks at his news conference on 
May 16. Kissinger said: “Some at- 
tacks occurred after the men had 
been released. At that point our big- . 
gest problem was that we had. 
several hundred, marines under 
very heavy attack (on Tang Is- 
land). There were also 2,400 
Communist forces on the mainland 
and we wanted to absorb their ener- 
gies in other things than attempting 
to intervene with our disengage- 
ment efforts.” 

We do not presume to judge the 
wisdom of the tactics or even the 
accuracy of the reply given by Kis- 
singer, but Lewis is clearly mis- 
leading his readers by not inform- 
ing them of the official rationale 
given for the attacks which he as- 
serts were purely punitive. 

Reed J. Irvine, 


Washington„D.C. 
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